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INDtAN EOUCATIOM < 
The Bight Ta 6^ Indian 



*'&ich are^he beliefs In ihKIcIi I wa» reared -• 
me Meret ideals wKidi haOe nonrMied In , 
the Amerlean Indian a unique character amom 
the ped)iles of the earth. 
Itr sTmpHcitii, Its reverence, 
Its bravern and uprightness 
must he left t9 mahe Mr own appeal 
to the American ef toda^, ' 
who is the faiherftor of our homes, 
our names and our tradNions. . 
Since there Is nothing left us but rememberani 
at least let that remembrahce>e just 
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The Nat4o»^aj Ad^'i §brv- Council on Indian Educati6n members 
were appointed. in. May, 1973, by the President of the^ 
Un-ited Statc-s for -a three year term wbich expires dn*May 
1976. They have achiieved much and received pr'ais.es arid 
respect from t,hqse who hav^ spent time observing -them or' 
wbrkong with' them'. The trust and demands on-this advo- • 
cate group are great and at times, the boundaries are ^ 
almost indefinable. To serve approximatel y. .570 native • 
.groups, ^ach with unique" cultural and edutatiorial > needs . 
poses ^ajdifficult and challenging task. ' 

Acknowledgements 'f c3r. an outstanding performanqe is extended 
to' the NACIE siaff. Their 4pdicat^d efforts to carry out' 
the Council's gloal fo. improve the g^usility of education and 
life- for Native Americans is ndw history: . Their^ accom- 
plishment; and experience wi.ll contribute much, to advance 
the cause of Indian education." . - . " 

• From my perspectives there are, several matters of note ■ 
and issue that need to be adiflres^^ed:^ / . 

•1. The ^ifnpact of federal 'funding! for. Indian 

education need'^ to be thoroughly' reswrched \ 
^ anci evaluated by all participating parttes-'' • 

nati\ie peoples §rid related agencjesV Research 
pro j£cts* such as t.he^one. conducted by,ACKCO " 
Inc. (Indqan^owned and operated) entitled*, 
• ''So That All Indian Children Wil-UHave-^-Equal . 
Education Opportunity"*, funded by the U.^S.O.E. 
and tha- B.I.A^' are effective. ThiSvStudy ' 

* • discounted the> premise that unnecessary dup- ' 

- 7 fication exists^-imbng various federal education , 
- programs. * . \ ' 

Contjress must be cdgntzant of this doc^iment - of its' real., 
arid potential implications.. ^ . 

• 2. Chatnges''in-;iiiethods of the del iveryjrf^serv ices _ 
to Indian^people mas1rb"fn:aTefu1ly evalTJatFd^.By / 

" ** the nati'onal Indian leadership.^ Administration 
• mechanisms must be designed by^I^dians themselves 
to be consistent with their tribal go|ils and 
. objectives 'which are definitely set to. provide'- 
self-determination. ^ . * " 



Jo The'Cpngress of The Urvited State's ^' 
Page 2 ■ . * * • . ■ . ■ 



. 3. National Indian. leaders mu%t' 'design and establish processes to 
^ insure >that 'there is adequate Indian' review and input fnto the 
- ^ 'egislative;budgetary^and appropniation ]Tie;:h . • • . 

■ 4. The NACIE ,wa?? iristrumental. iii creating "and convening %n " "Ad Hoc-" 

National .Indian Education, Cojnmi.ttee. .msVo'rum gene r'a ted key " ■ "'' 
^ thrusts on behalf of 'Indian .education. EsRecially addressed-— "^"^ 
wrs the result f of-' mutual, support for. adequate^ariciing' levels > ' 
for various programs ^ , — — . = . 

t ^ ■ . ' ■ '. •• ' ' ^ ■ 

"Maxnmizing^the involvement of ■nat-ior!al.."*Indian education leaders must' continue 
m an organized' arid systematic, fasKfSnvV^, ' " . • '• 

,5^- mClE's mandate utiden- P.'L. ,91-313. rieeds^Teview. Many have felt 
that the' appointcjes. repr^sfent a region,"^ Area .p>;. constituency. They 
mu5f-be-t[ie-na.t(ona^U'vq=iee^f^r-na.tii>eH3eopie-and~ser»e-^s-^ 
for .Indian .edu'-ation in t'hp hrrSaHocf 



tor .Indian. eduuatioTi iri. the broadest =sense in order to make ari 
• effect-fve -impact on nationa.l .Indian pol icy. •* . " ' 

The review niysf consider whether^ a .polYcy ffia king "body and fulvl^-ti'me' salaried ' ' 
membership ^re desirable.* ■ " . • - , - - ' - , ^ ' • . 

^nl^rSM'liiS'v ^Pj^^^/o'-tfie Indian constitueh as reflected in legislation 
Vt^^ ^ l ll^ ^^^''sw Commissions thejndian Self-Determin- 

atit)n and Education Assistance Act, the Indian Financfe Act, the Oi^ficV of » 
Natl ve^Amen can Program-s, Amendments* to the Older Americari 'Act to Benefit El'cferlv 
Native Americans, etc., has lifted thejspirits of the Indian people and provided 
a bas>s for .all Indian citizens in' this country. , c , ^ h 

* ■ . , ' ' ' . r ■ ■ . . > 

Much has been, don^ but it is only' a beginning, a' beginning in which fhe Indian 
IS recognized for what he is antf'ndt for what he sho'yld be ' • , - -. 

. ■< ' -'■ •. . 

*■.";, Sincerely, . ~ 

• . ^, ; J^^Jk<^ . . 

» ■ , Theodore George 

' ' . * ' ^ Chairman . ' 
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D^ar Council Members: ^ 

Perhaps we should vtew this tWrd Annual Report as the 
opening agenda for our £ouncil to firmly establish our 
true role- as advocates for American Indian and AVaskan 
■4^ ativ e p eof>4-eT— Gonfy^e ss - ne e d s t o ful ly-se nse that w g- 



must be the . conveyors and interpretors .of the special,, 
unique educational- needs of approximately 570 Indian 
and Alaskan tribal communities. EacK with highly 
' signiftcant cultural ways that must be'fully consid.ered" 
when educational- strategies, styles ^nd metHt)ds are^ , 
developed and employed to provide tite best 'in 'life.-- ^ 

11 admire your devotion to -.duty. I realize that "all - 
of your- sincere effoirts are not iuJ'ly appreciated: ^ ^ . 
This- is partially due to the magnitude of yoUr" charge- 
and to the definite lack of sufficient funds to^perform 
your statutory role the^t is both advisory and -oper- 
ational: It i*s evident that the powers that make 
critical decisions do not; respect this -dual role. A 
reasonable request, of. $692, 548^was^ presented^ yet was 
decreased to $230,000. Maybe adequate funds to serve 
.the advisory function, but defirvftely insufficient for . 
JthCvOperational -duties.- Indian parents and trjbal - 
people are insisting, that tfai,ning .and techn.toal assi st- 
ance be provided'to .the degre^e that *they can exercise 
respected kinds of self--determination in the operation 
of their tribal educational/prbgr^ms. this report 
addresses these specific needs.' <" " * 

It is commendable that you have stood steadfast as 
''protectors of our people* 'To preserve the sovereign.^ 
rights of indigenous people is an important and, diffi- 
cult task. Itdemands constant "vigilance to insure that 
"the federal laws; rules/ regulations and policies do not 
further ei^eele the sovereign rights of ind-ian people. 
Your efforts to insist 'that "Indian Preference" be obsen^ed 
in all. employment situations- involvitig the ^destinies^of 
Indian, people must be communicated directly to»Congress 
and to others 1n authority. • 

CoagresI needs to be aware that our CounciT serves all- 
indigenous peoplp in buf Land. That^'there is furl 
consideration for all Indian people — for the federally 
recognized trib^ as wel.l as for those other indigenous 
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tribes that have never teen in a legal, political position to establish 
. sovereign relations , with tlje U.f. That responsibility of determining 
who IS a member of- a spec^ific, indigenous tfibe or community fa? "within . • 
t.he jjurview of this body's official, dutie^-as a soverei-^n, autonomous eJ?it;. 

Perhaps it is "redundant to state this, but U" is obvious' to dur Council thaf 
a beneficent Congress, President ?nd all the related 'off icia.l appendages can ' 
trtSl. T'h"'^ assistance .tp our people. This characteristic will be ' 
LS^^ Jj'^n'n'J''^ '"^ implementation practices become ade- 

. quate.>. It appears that.thi^, prpcess will be expedited in -direct ratio to the 
•degree that ^ur , special , unique" tr ibal needs are rec ognized anJ res pectS. ' 
"S^?^'^;:?^?^'^''^''"'"^'' .non-lndian. Americans if enoughiS?^^^ 

■■ / • - . ■ •.- ' ■ 

I truly sense our,_Council^' difficulties as we serve to interpret and to" 
IZZZ'll ^^'^■^"dian parents' strong, ins is terice that they dS not want ?o ' 
abrogate their parental educational res ppjisibili ties-. They do not want to ' 
relegate the-' education of their children entirely ,to non-Jndians " 

I admire your insistence that our native languages bl allowed to flourish 'in ' - 

'r^lfn'a jrln'IIpSHf ; ''^"^ ^° ''^^ard tnem as essential comfineni . ' 

^ot the native student's learnmg environment and at the same time to lend 
proper credence to. Engl-ish.as a second language? " • " 

I have stated to you before thafmy position .as 'you*' director is to serve our 
^ tSr ?h^h- /° f hafce-the strength of this supp6rt role at -every opjo?- 
• tunity,. To be .constantly sensitive' to designs, plans and activities thS will 

orjaterL ?s/-^^^^^ °" Objections^to any semSlance 

Of paternalism, even-though benign, are-'strortg arrrd in accord with-your views. .. 

LnSnV-i^^^- y^">'sist that our tribal governance bodies and tiational*" 
ndian leadership^organizatioas be given full respect in all activities related 

•-i?th fedeJai-'s a e '^nd^wll "'"'-^''"^ of our tribal .life styles. RelaSon 
witn federal, state, and local agejicies must be open dnd highly communicati.ve. 

i; repeat, that'it is absolutely essential that ail parties directly or l^directlv 
involved in se tfng the" direction Jor Indian education muslS^fSlly cognJz nt 
of the inherent Yights and needs, of our indigenous people of this land the « 

'"^■^^ '^1^"^^^ "ith that Sf tSe doiin n? society's 
educational mode and mijs^t be. signific.ant.ly. acknowledged. : ^ 

The Indian Council frres that sJymbolize tribal purposes, integrity and an 
avowed right to seek the .highest quality x)f Vife afe st 1 bS ng I view' 

Indian Education as one of detached service from our own specific tribal entitle'; 



Sincerely, 



Lincain C. White (Mohawk.) 
Executive Director" ' 



A BICIiNTENNlAi MESSAOe . . . 

"The Lessom of t^^ 
Can Prouifir the Ba$i$ for our 

:f ■. . ■ ... - 

, k it possiUe 
that the Imons of American Indians' 200 uears 
experiente unijer an autheritarian paternal 
^ relatfonship with the federal Ooiiernnient - 
umldi dearlu demonstrated that paternalltm < 
is alien to liliertg and fteedom - 
are the realities of things to come for all 
Americans, In the Increasing dictation of our 
lives bu the federal aiid state liureaucracies? 



PROLOGUE . 

• ♦ * 

PHILOSOPHY" OF INDIAN. EDUCATION : 



• ; indian Education is a dynamic subject, often misconstrued to contemRprary 
Aiperican society ^Ind Is a topic of gre^^t interest and much commitment among 
Indi^ifi people and thdir advocates.. , ' . * ^ 

. ^ The subject can be^ stated in a..genera^» term with practical concepts and be 
defiried*.with*reajistic. objectives and goals.- . • 



Indian Education as a philosophy cati be defined as, a method pf teaching 

. that, recognizes the educational needs of Indian people as^unique and offers J 

challenge to the educators aftd policy makers to redress the present, inadequacy 
' \ * ^ " ^ * ' ' " A . 

in" meeting. those needs. 

■ ? 

.For the Indian people, Indian Edupatiorf 'is^a method of teaching that .re-r 
v-ives an .'appreciation for Indian heritage ?ind generates a posi1;ive seTf-image - 
, sb*that onevaccepts and understands the environment and social conditions 

surrounding, him.' This -awarenesS ^?nd "understanding can^become a basis, for \ 
' striving either, for; neede(f changes or. improvements in 'ones* s self or of those . 
^ conditions around him. f :.V * ^ ^ \ 

Jndi-an Education .with -respect to state, and federal "agencies is one of request 
for, supportive and cooperative' efforts whereby adequate resources be made- avaiJ^l^ 
able to Indian communities so that equal and adequate educational opportunity Is 
made possible. Also, such educational policies .should respect the'wishes e^nd.the 

■ ■ ' - ' 

desires of the Indian. pe6ple to design- and manage their own educational programs 
at the trf bal 1 evel . ■ , .„ ^ .v , . • 
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- Indian Education a't a, community level sff^uld be. one "of full involvement of - " ' 
Indian- pa rents dndcoiimunity members in the dsv"el'o"pment aM impi eiiien^rtTon of ~ ' 
edacatiorv-programs and poficies, with real responsibilities" and adeqliate authority. 
Indian- Education at the classroom 'level should include the method,. and 
' content -of Cachings which are designed and developed by Indian educators and 
Indl-a^a^peopl 6 reflecting Indian concept^-and cultiira revalues, , " . 

The.inevifai3leLauestion j's — Why Indian Edupatibn: Is it "really necessary? 
The response, by the' IhdiarTcomniunjty.is an automatic "Yes," and why not? A more 
measured reply is_,tjiat Indian educ^at ion iriiecessary^ because^ the conventional \ 
education puts the Indian child at*a disadvantage so far^aTTgarrtijig^qs concerned." 
SeconJily," -Indian concepts about humanity adds to the more conventionarempiTa^sTs---^ 
on^technical learning skills by putti'nVequal emphasis on- universal harmony, and / 
creates.a- basis for deeper', appreciation for.life and the- universe in a spiritual 
coVi'text. • . ■ • ^ ^ ' ; / . 

-It should be understood that this distinction is not intended "to regard / 
... ■ ■ " ■ ' * , '■"./'•*", 

the conventional education as inferior to the- 'traditional .Indian teachinq / ' 

. :■- ..... , ^ _ _„ . J • 

and understanding.^ut rather the inclusion of indian' teaching creates in a child 

a positive outlook for learning new skills and knovyledge. Conventional learning 

■ * . • " . • . 

IS necessary so far as to develop basic skills are .concerned, blit in the.role Indian* 

teaching .plays ^is to develop the intrinsic values of an individual s^ that one's 

ability is balance* with one's appreciation and -understanding. , 

Education has" been described "as 'a 'Prdress by whicTi we learn to solve our 

dally problems."' Indian Education has been a process by which-the whiteman has 

tried to teach the American Indian K5w to. solve his problems. In the rear sense 

there has not been a program of .Indian Education, it has been. education for 

American Indians based on the sfTridard methods and" systems of the non-Indian society. 



Indian Education i5 a process, by which the 'Indian solves hjs daily problems by his 
^owrntflfthoicte" and tediriiques. Indian education is jiighly relevairt to daily existence, 
"Every act_*was /elated to ar> event affecting the life of the individual and, those 
"in the, family and fribe. . Education was. a responsibility of the far\i.ly and the « , 
Indian commun,ity— .it was not a s.eparate, *f ragmen ted, artificial br.sterile process. ^ 

The American "ndian "has been abje to adapt and coexist or he would have been 
eliminated years ago. This survival alone is proof of the commitment the Tndian has 
to his way of life and its impdrtafVce to his- continued exi'^stence. There is no 
doubt t^t American s ociety mu st have a .common system^ of educa^jon to be a stable," 



progressive nation. However, there are many factors that/ contribute to the success 
of the total education system. Indian Educatio.n and its effectiveness coul^ add a - 
.nev< dimension to an Amer'ican system that needs new aind more relevant ideas-. 

Another inevitable question is— Whti is qualified to teach Indian Education? 
^An^Indiaa, a spiritual leader or a professional educator?' Actually anyone^ho 
tcbkes^tti^itne to study and learn the teachings of Indian people tan teach Indian 
values' and .concepts^ It is not so much the details, but rather'the concept's that 
are. important. For exampleTltn^IMianjiie^ learn the legends, ^he 

chants, and the -prayers in order to perform ^cerlcrtn-~caremonies but with.all his 
learnings he may be prevented by customs, beliefs or ev^iTTnabT^^ 
knowledge to a ch^ld unless such a child is his protege. .However,. -a teacher who ' 
utilizes such Indian knowledge would do a far more effective job of sharing such 
knowledge with his studjents.^ because he .does, not havjs such restrictions. OQes - - 
Indian education cost more than conventional, education? No more tha^ any other 
courses- now available in elementary and secondary ..schools. But ia order for Indian 
education tt) be mare comprehensive, it should be included in teathers* training 
•programs as welbas to be included in the regular curriculum, WhiHe t|}e cost of , • , 
providing Indian .education is nominal, £he returns in terms of .a/child's motivation. 



>selMiriftge and understanding can be- .tremendous. - 
: The Jn<Uari>6 dfU>U& m SeZi-VfUannmaUon In ha\j-ing ^ ma&rinthtik own' 
. di^tmy U an, u^zntixil .pcuU AmeAicnn VeAocMcy, ujhidi JU> thz /tight id- 
" jxdKU6z OM'^ ij/ieexforii aud io Jizip^ct th& "dignity "o{an ^divlS^.' ^AA'a 7u£e, 
a tmirung. piodu6 .that ^cnlumce^ on&U appktoMdUon :ioK UbtntyM- a gain ion 
thz^mJ^n oi a ^holi, U U not a divlil.z ilndzna^, but kathzA thz yzoAning 
to- iitiiy txeAcM^z om'.i inzedom and 'on&'6 poffMUai. /In thz pmuU thuz 
- :oppo>vtanlUu, the. 'ingzniuty and thz cAaiUvhy that ii thi heMAt oi AmeA^ca^t., ' 
• dtoAaatzA. ti> ^aicUtdtzd. 

TheNatvonal Advispry Souncil on Indian Education, in this Bicentennial " 
- year; wishes to present in this report. w.hy and how Indian education can play " 
■ ^a key role in^ostering the ideals, and the* dreams ".ot. the -Americah Democracy and' 
Jhe r-ibertie^aranteed' by bur, constitution, and even more; impSrtantly, Jjy the ' 
dedication arid" commitment of our people, ^ ' 



. V. * ' ' INTf^ODUCTldN * ■ ' ■ 

/The American people, through their government, have responded to the 

educationaj needs. of tha^Indian people in-^many ways with varying degrees * 

of success as well as failures over a. period of^twb hundred years and- beyond. 

. The Bureau of Indian Affairs, e'gtablished in 1851, weis created to play . 

, * ' ' ^ ' . ^ 

-the rola oi: trustee for <the Indian people and as ^^a- trustee, -has the respon- 
■f ' ^ . . ' " • . 

siliblty Of preparing the Indian people t6 enter the mainstream of American 

. • V " - . - ■ . ' i ' ^ 

society^ ^ • ^ - . / . ' 



However, some 75 years later in- 1924, the Merrian Report revealed > , 
almost 'a total, failure of this government effort -to d? vest the Indian o:f- 
his cultural heritage and to assimilate him irito theHarger society. 
; As a result, educational programs which /ecognize the^ value of ^ 
.Indian cultural heritage became. part of the federal education -policies, for 
the Indian' people. Nevertheless ^ Indiaa-^involvement in^the devkljDpmentrOJLz^ 
these policies and programs were still far in\the future. ' * : 

.Also, since the 1930'.s the state educatidnal school agencies became ^ 
invc ved with Indian education on a compensatory basis upder federal . 
• legislation called the Johnson 0'Mal.ley. But 'still Indian people were not 
..gtveiio;an-opportunijty in either the operation-^^r the dirf^ection of thefr own 
education. It was not until the 1960's that Indian people had their educa- 
.tional rieedS/ brought 'fully to national attention. \^ 

In i9,68, the Congress created a Subcommittee* on isfidian Education 
which held hearings throughout the. country during 196&ari^d 1969. The 
hearings, resulted* in ^major federal lejislation, the Indian- Educational Act, 
•of 1972, which afforded the Indian people a. first real opportunity to 



■ participate \n the policies and programs that affect their .dducati'onal 

"^n.eeds*. ' ' ' ' ' . ' ■ • ,; ' 

— II- The Natlojial-Ad.v:Uony..Council, appointed; i^ — - 

accordance with the Congressional mandate, assumed the role of advocating ••' 
'theJ'needs-Qf the Indian people through its congressional l.y- delegated responsi- 
iiO^i ties, and its^activitjes are. .presented in this annual report as well a's - 
Jn its previous two annual reports.' ' • ' ; .• 

- Through the efforts of many J#ian Tribes, individua^ls, and ^organiza- 



; tions, including this Council, the Life of/the .Indian Education Act~oT T972r~ 
". wat-exteTTrfed-to T978 and~fhr6ugh s'imiTa/ efforts t^e. National Advisory Council 
.will also remain as ah entity for .anothev^ three years.. A new membership to 
■'the Couricil'-is expected to; be appointed this year m or^der to provide for 
contiriued.and consistent;;advocacy .on behalf pf Indian children, Indian- adults 
and Indian .comjnuni ties at the highest level of our national government. ' 



: .. • , With- the efforts of many, tf\e trial's and error^ of many years ,« the ■ 
experience arid demonstrations, of many programs, and with the new s'pirit of 
indian revival in. the form of self-determination and new awareness," the task 
: of bringing about a new-standard of quality and ionoyatiye approaches to Indian ■ 
_ - education is novTa real istic .goal . Most importanjly, with a new 'awareness and 
a- neW*^under$tand1ng, Indian education is on a threshold of- real -achievement and- 
• meat|iTigfuT fulfillment for .the American Indians. ■ It^'s in this" spir'lt'of - ' 
optimism. and hope, 'that the Councff presents its third annual report, "pointing 
out the successes, "th,e, 'problems, the n^eds and the opportunities,' as a challenge * 
• "to^all those who an.e charged with seeking .qua 1 fty education for the First Americans. 

. ■ ; •. ******* 
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. •■ The National Advisory Council on Indian Educati bh .performs the fanowting 
J functions as' mandated by Congress in the .Indian Educati^on Act of 1972. "Title- 
— ^A/lof P.l; .92^18.— ^ — ^^-^.I-i; 



1,^.1)., advise the^ Coirimissioner of Education wi,th respect to the admin^fs- 



tration (including the development of regulations and of adinini strati ve 



n 



pra ct ices* 'and - po 1 Ki-es-)--^-an)^pTOgn^^ Jn wh|ch Jndian children "or 
adults participate from which' they can benef^it* . ^ . 

.(2) . review appl ications for ass.ista|^c^ and make reccJmmendations to the ' 
CoFTHTiissioner-W.th respec^t to their approval ; . 

(3) evaluate program and , projects c?irn.ed; put: Under any program' of. the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare in which^Indian children * 
or adults can participate or from 'which they can benefit, and diss^m-^. 
inate the resufts' of such evaluations; - . \ * 

/ ..." ^ V • ' * 

(4) provide technica-l* assistance" to .Vocal educational agencies and to 
Indian educational agencies; institutions, and organizations to assist 
them in improving the education of Indian children; ' * 

\ (5.) assist the Commissioner in deyelopiug criteria, and regulatToris for ; 
.the administration and evaluation of grants^ made under section 308 (b) • 

•of the Act of September 30,^ 1950 (PabTic Law 874i Eighty-first Congress);' 

.. ^'>- ■ ■ '. • ■ 

' and . • ' . ... 

(6^) to submit to the Congress^ not later than March 31 of -each year a 

report onn'ts activities, which shall incluoe ar^, ^recommendations it may* 

deem necessary for the imprqvement of Fe^deral education programs in which 

. Indian children and^'adults participate, or from which they can benefit. 
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whi'^h refjort shalj include statement of thi National Council's. rec- 
cofl)i^4l][^aita^ with ..respect to the funding- -of. an^ 

such progrtaM?\- ' \'- ■ ' ' 

. With-Vespect to functions of ti^he. Natjfin^] ^^^^ 'stated iri tUuses 



^^^^X^JlJ^liil^^.- subsection' (^)l ^^i National. Council is authorized to' 
con-tract with'any public or private nonprofit agency,, institution, or. 
^organization i^pr assistance in^ carrying" out such functions. • • 



T 



f , 
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The National Advisory Counci^l oh Indian Educatioj^- has. read 1,710 
.proposal s^fojr Ti^te *IV*and made .recommendations to the Comnits^ioher of 
Edii^ation.. This has been^ohe f)f the most important and^rig^us progifems • ^ 
jor the Council and has" been\very. instrumental in supporting the spirit and 
letter of the law for *benef it of Indian Education^ > ' . ^ ' V 
"' * The foliow.ing chart indicates the number of^Ule IV proigram^ applica- 
tions .received by the Off i.ce of. Education Vnd reviewed: by NACIE during" 1975* 
The totaY "dollar amount requested, the number qf grants funded^, and* t;he 
. amount of funds available from Title IV are also iodicated on Jbhe . chant-- 



PART B 



APPLICANTS 

^7 " 

* # ♦ 



/AMOUNT- 

'"requested 



1975 



» / 

'55 mini 



on 



• NUMBER ■• 
OF GRANTS^- 



=165 



' ■ AMOUNt 
AVA'I LIABLE 

li mUl'ion 



MEMs 
1975 V* 

:part a 

1975\ 



-167 



1*203 



17 miilibn 



.52- 



845 



3 million 



?2.-5 millioK 



• PART -A SET ASIDE 

. r ^ : 



197-5 



33 



5vTi mill Ton 



26 



2.5 



.yiilliM, 



. National Adytsqry .Council on.-Indian Education, in its effort to c' 

. - ' ' . .-• . ' ''■* ' ■ ' ■ ■ ■ • ■ . 

respond, to, the needs of all Indian people, held fuTl Council meetings in the^" 

■' - ' ' . • ^ ^' • - ' ' . ■ , 

■. ^'folloWiiig different .negions of . the country during the^'calendar.ye'ar 1975: 



/ 



, '■.Washington, .D.C., . • ' ' ' 

.. .(Closed" Meeti.ng t" Proposal ladings) 

Denv€rj Coloratio 
-..(Closed Meeting June. 1, 1975'^ Pefso.nnel Action for the 
p6sition -of the .Executive Director) 

••. Bismarck ^ North Dakota . 

.... Rochester, New. York 
' ' V ■ ■ \ . . ■ 

"t. Seattle, Washington 



-March 1-9, ig^S' ■ • • 
May 30 - Jupe 1 , 1.975 

June 26-29, '1975 . 
August U3, 1975 
October 16-19, 1975 



'NAei€ 'committed Meetings, held during 1*975, as follows: 



Research &^PuWkatldns 
Rules & ReguTatipns '"V 
Uegi s 1 a.t'i ve Cbmiiii t tee 
'Ad Hoc' Committed 



Rhoenix", Arizona 

Phoenix, Arizona 

*• ' ' 

Denv.er,.. Colorado* * 

Washingtopi D,C- 



. .(Closed Meeting - Reviewing applicants ^oV Executive .Director)* 



, January 3, 1975. 
■-.^nciary 4-5, 1975 » 
. January* 17rl 8, 1975 
• Apcit 19, '1975- * ' > 



•All Committees • 
Executive Colnmittee 

*All Conmittees 
Executive Committee- 



Bismarck, Nerth Dakota June 26, 1975 

July -26-27, 1975 



S*an Francisco, 
Californ.la 

Seattle",- Washington 
Denver, Colorado 



October 16, 1975 
December 13,;1975. 



-Footnote: For a complete list of alj full Council 'nieetings held to date, 
see Appendix! ; « , . 
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RECOMMENDATION # 1 • - ' . ^ 

Thd U.S. OUicQ. OjJ Education ih/idagh iJ^ OHldt oi tvidlan Edacation . 
. mtu^t moAz iaZly mdo^tand tht ntciU^itij and mtanlnQ o^^^ndlan Education. 
Thu undoMtandinQ mMt bt moh.2. ivJUij ^ziltctzd In thz klnd^ and quSitUy oi^ 

It/ phoQKoM that axt iandosL. T/ie nonf^ta^ dnl^t towoAd mon,(i n,td tajpt • 
and A.e6t/L^ctton4 nmt be n.zvQ/u>Q.d on^doA to qIvz Indiana Q^tatoA: oppontMn^Otiu 
^ and cont/iol pvoJi tkoJji am A(J(JaXt& Xn thz tAaz ^pvuX ^o^^SoZi VoX^nmlnatAJon. 

WHAT IS INDIAN EDUCATION? ' - ' . . 

Indian Education is a process by which an Indian child is afforded the 
opportunities* to overcome the obstacles \o his learning achievement- The heart, 
of this process is .twofold; emotional and physical aspects'of the child. Any . 
chiljl, if .he. or she is to le,arn, must have a positiv^e outlook of himself and of 
• his surroundings. Because an Indian child comes from a different eti^nic back-- 
"^ground, all too often the child is alienated by the conventional' e.ducational 
system-and if he begins to develop doubts and uncertainties about his learning 

abilities, that child has seriously impaired his ability. %o learn- and grow. The 

, -\ ^ . - . 

child must first^.be made to feel accepted and wanted before "he can begin to 
deal with his en.v-ironment. 

Indian educat' on is an educational process that is designed to fill the, 
gap between Indian culture and the non-Indian culture. This bridge is necessary 
if one is. to.rnake a successful transition into the non-Ind'ian world, to function 
and to ad^pt without any emotional or physical handicaps. In order to achieve 
this, the two cultural systems must recognize'and appreciate the inherent worth 
of the two cultural entities, not one domir.ating or downgradi/ig the other."^ 
This accomodation. is not taking place'in the majority of schools that teach 
Indian children because, the schools either do, not provide ethnic studies or the 

Rir ^t; _ 



teachers are not^train6d to dga1 with a multn -cultural situation. ^, In piany ' 
irjstances, teachers who recognized this s.ituation are prevln^tpd /pin reach i'rxg' v 
the children by state and fed.eral. pol ki'es that prevents the use of the child ^> 
cultural backgrdund'^in the "claspodm. Dr. Carl'.A: tomerseh lag- pointed th> 
, out\in. a hearing' before the U.S. Civil Rights Comm'ission in Phoenix, Arlzon-'a?- 
■^n November 17, 18ri972 when he said that, "Public school Wricula oughVip ' 
lie supplement^ with'course ma'terials on Indian history; custom and the teachina 
of a tribal -language." He also said those who teach Indian Jchildren jnust 
realizk- tliat=."the difficul ty in the education of " Indian .children lies. as- much" ' 
with aUciety which has degraded and disenfranchi§'e>the Indian people . -. . ." 
Dr. Hammerschlag further poiuted out that the Indian child and the Ihdian 
community must" assume greater responsibility, '^t is the people who can and 
mus^ssuke the power,in determing their futures rather than abandon themselves 
into the hands of other^". f- ' 

■The- failure of the conventional education to reach the Indian children 



in- a positi\/e,Way as to generate learnjng interest is not a fantas^y, it'is 
real. The; p|-bof lies in the inescapable, fact that most -of the Indian children 
are underalht^evers in our educational- systefti, 'be ^they government.or public 
schools. . . ^ . • • ■ ' i; . ■ 

- ; ^ Miss Mkri^ Reyner, a public school teacher in Chinle, Arizona on" the 
Navajo Reservation pointed this out in a testimony before a U.S? CiVfl" Rights 
Comm-ission J eariVig in- Window .Rock on October 22, 1973. ' Miss Reyner said' most 
of her students h^ave.only Navajo background, yet the" public schools wpn't allow 
her .to communicatd with her students in. their" native language'! Her testimony 
follows: "Akut 9p or 99 percent speak and understand only Navajo, and I use 



some Navajo words to communicate with them, in arder to* motivate themN:o l.earn /• ^ 
number and- word concepts. One day I 'was called to the principal 's off fee and" 
,was -told- this was wrong, that I was violating an Arizona law." Miss Reyner went 
on to as.k, "How else. can I teach this Class because-this is the. only language 
theyicnow?" • ■ • . . ' , ; 

t ^ ' * ... - I ' • 

Joday we hear a lot of rhetoric ,that Indians should assume- a .grea;ter role 
in managing their. own affairs/ ..In WA> Pres.ident. NiJ(on.rpr.oc-la-imed-,a-poWcy of ' , ' 
.5el'f:Determi nation for the first Americans. In 1974, the Congress passed the . 
. Indian Self-Determi nation and Educational Assistance Act, to specifically address ^ 
this issue. 

t Yet out in the Indian communities the effort to tranrs late, these words into 
deeds proves to be a very difficult task, if not impossible. To illustrate this 
point, 'tte Rock Point Community School 's experience in contracting for *heir own 
school from, the B.ureau of Indian Affairs is a good 'exam,ple. 

*rn May 1971, the. Rock Point School Board decided to explore the option of 
going contract school. The School Board members met in Washington with BIA officials 
and got a commitment from the Commissioner that therd will be a negotiation vCi 
contract. The negotiation never took place,. " . ^ 

The Board then proceeded to arrange for a negotiation wtih the BIA Av^ea 
Office in Window Rock. The BIA Area Office told the Board that they \»/ould have 
a letter of intent by January 1,1972, a proposed plan of operation by March 1; 
yet the funds for these were not released by the Area Office until after the due 
dates-, makirig^it impossible .to meet the time schedule*. 

' Negotiation for the 'intent to contract was to take place in Apf*il, 1972 
between the School Board on, the one. hand and the BIA Area and Central Offices on 
the other hand. However, when April came around, the BIA Area Office abruptly 
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■announced that there will be" no nejotiation. The excuse gi.y^n by the Area Office, 
was that the plarv^f operation failed tb'm^erthe area requirements. These re- 

•quirements were that the school must incorporate under State law and gefauthofi- 
zation from the .tribal council. The Board complied with- the two requirements but 
' then the^rea Office toW them that^-hey must also have a written 'support from 
the. Navajo Division of Education^and the NavajoTribal .Council. The Board then" 

• went, to Window .Rock and obtained a witten support >om. the Navajo Division of 
Education but the' Tribal Council had recessed until summer. In late May 1972. 

, tHe Board finally got approval from the Navajo Tribal Council. 

Having compl ied with all the conditions, the Board approached the Area Office 

• again^and after initial ^reluctance, the negotiation finally got underway. • 

On August 4, 1972, 58% of the community voted to support the contract • 
^school. At this point', fourteen months have passed since the beginning of the 
contract effort but other obstacles lie ahead for the community. On August 14, 
'with nine days' before the- opening of the school, the contract was, signed and 
with a sigh.^ " ' • ' 

In March of the following , year, the Board-again began ahbther round of ^ 
.negotiaion$. for the second year. The BIA Afea Off,ice took the positioh-^hat 
allBIA positions within the school programs should be eliminated. The School 
Board preferred the attritibn route in order to make the transition as smooth- 
as possible". "'l^he'Bureauja^^ ^ 
hons. and the U.S. . Civil Service regulations-: ' '. ■ " . 

' The BIA Area Office sa,id. since the BIA Memorandum, 44, issued in" 1964 which 
.i« used as the basis for contracting, was not published in the Federal Register, 

• if was binding on the Area Office. -The, School Board hired an attorn% and on ' 

■ May 24, 1972, the Deputy Assistant Secretary of the Interior ruled that the pro- 
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.vision in question was binding on the Areci^5Tf1reT-. Thus^ n'egotiations Rr.oceedecl 
again in I4ay, /l973, ^ ^ . . '* ■ 

This tijTijb the BIA Area Office said the School . Board cannot direct BIA 
employees who woKk under .the. contract, citing the Civil Service, the Federal 
Procurement Act and federal personnel regulations. The Board appealed this all 

\ « * * - ■ 

,the way to the Special Assistant?Secretary leVel without much success • However,, 
on July. 31," Acting Associate So'llicitor, Indis^ir Affairs, under the Department of 
the Interior, in an opinion said tfre §oarci could direct Bureau employees if thd , 
Board is pjrt of^the tribal entity (conflicting with the requirement that the • 
Board .be incorporated under State law) and has* been duly authorized to act on* 
behalf of .the tribe- In the absence of such specific authorization.. from the' 
.Council , the Board and the BIA Area Off ic^ entered ,a Memo^^and'um of Understanding ^ 
that the school will continue tp be. open for a period of 12Q days until the Board 
obtained ;specific authorization from* the Council.*' Thus the school was opened 
without any contract, without any funds and only with_a Memorandum of Understanding 

* It must be pointed out that this kind of bureaucratic boggle is not limited. 
to the BIA, that it exists in most federal agencies vyho have Jrown to protect 
their own interests against Congressional intent and more importantly, ^gainst the 
interest of the people they were meant to benefit and at a great cost to the 
, taxpayers > — ^ 7^^^ r : ^ . * 

' Thus the only real solution is to provide some block grants to the Indian 
•communities without bureaucratic red tape, if the people who need the programs 
are to 4pe helped at all • ^ " ^* ' . 

.Politically, Indian edufcation is necessary because the Indian people have 
vbeen the pawns of political interests vvho prevent the development and growth of 
tribal government and institutions* , ^» ' 



^. • The--state of affairs is simply this : The states Sre reluctant' to assume 
greater educational burden of Indian children for fear the federal government 

• wrll abandon their own responsibility in this area. . The statesr.are ,also:not 
•'assuming a-greater role b^causecof lack of- tax base on Indian reservations as 

well as limited jurisdiction. . , • . ' ' • 

' .The federal goverhment is not fulfilling its responsibility to the educa"- 
tional -needs of. the Indian people because of its own bureaucracy and, the result- 
ing refusal to delegate ,sdme of these responsibitities' to the Indian people. ' 
The net result is these factors all add up to a dismal failure .of both^^ 
■ stare and federal- governments to deal with, the- educatioriai needs of the Indian, 
communities', as the. record shows r " • ' * ;' 

• Dropout rate .among Indian,youth is the highest in the country.. 
• 'Delinquency among Indian youth is the Wst among alKother youth groups. - 
Suicide rate is'among the highes.t-of any group in our society . * 
Poverty is rampant on Indian Reservations ^s- is alcoholism, mental illness., 
, ■•■ and a general state oi^ hopelessness., is a typical day amDng Indian, peoplfe^ 

What is wrong? „The unilateral approach to solving! Indians' problems, or , 
for that matter the unilateral approach to solving .all Americans' p^bl ems. 
has hot worked, will nJt w or^ and cannot work: ' Solution to' problen)^by_a:^^ 
-niar^oTficesi- morrbJrW, more staff-and more specialists only complicates the' 
problems -even more. We. are alrfeady in a state of stagnation and inertia' in this 
our governmental system .is concerned. - • 

• PePPl^nlust be•given the responsibility and the opportunityt^ ,\ 
le-adershit) in their local" commun.lties. Proper allocation of the Nation's f'- 
resources; the proper regulation of the various interests and proper protecti^' 
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'.of the national interests, including public welfare, should be the inain ro'le of 
our governmental system. With tlie rarest, exception, .government shouldNiot operate, 
programs; Communities,, even below the city and county governments, should 




the- only area ofyprogram activi'ties. Government Will simply play the ro\e of 
monitoring, reviewing^ and the accounting for all public expenditures- , 

The *pract/ce that has biiilt up. over the past 100 years should be reversed, 
not back to the jungles of the past, but toward mor^e ^equitable and effective 
uses of buf. limited resources- This should be the^task for the next 100 years. 

This is the reason/.why Self-Determination touches a responsive chord -to 
our society , and it should be the heart .of our heritage for the. future, 

' ~ ******* 

: • • > ■ • \ V ^ ■ ; ; 

■THF CASF FOR Fill I RINHTNG OF TITLE-IV; 



/ It-might appear that the following lis/of Egtitlement Projections is ex- 

■ .aggjferated in'order to- make a stronger case for more funding by Congress. -To the. 

contrary, they-are actual projections based on formal requests- for funding and 

. ■ ' " . • "f ■ ■ 

• ^e'flect the long ignored need^in the area of Indian Education. When this need is 
I ■ . ""t ■ ■ • ■ ' * ■ • - . - - 

. ■" • •transformed into budget terms, the numbers" become very dramatic. So the list and 

f l4ur-es-demons.tr-ate-^the-tr:ue_na±4-ona:t-scope' alfid^ nature_QO:he_jnassl\ie_n.ee.dlfoj^ :• — 

■ .increased f'und,ing' of Title IV. • . . "... 

• •/ 1 It is hoped that Congress will recognize that the funding request for Title • ^ 
IV is realistic and necessary in or<Jer to. bring reasonable equity, to the program 
funding foralndian Education* . ^ 
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IN&IA^i' EDUCATION ACT OF -1Q7? 
TITLE IV,-. PART A ' 
1975 "- 76 . 



.a 



Title ry has been funded at less ihan 10% of its' Congressional authorization; 
The following table illustrates the potential of. Part A if fully funded. 



LEGEND: 



\ > 



1. States with public school districts serving at least 10 or more' . ' 
' American Indian and Alaskan Natives in ghades~lC-^2; ~ 

2. Number of eltgble American Indian and Alaskan. Native student-s,, 

K - 12, enrolled in publ ic' schools in respec1;ive states. .•" ' ' , , 

3. full Entitlement - If this phase of the Indian Education Act of 

« X 1972., Title I V,^ Part A was fully funded, then figures would be ' 

\ ' .„^*^ 

themdividual state's entitlement which ii computed on the individual 
state\s per pupil expenditure, level . 
4; This represents a percentage of the total entitlement that each 
■ stateo's elig4ble to receive basedxon the total appropriations 



for this specif itx^ar. In ca.ses~where"aTl el igible LEAs - Public 
schQol districts 'do not participate, the state's allocation is pro- 
rated' to indlude the enWe state's appropriated share of. the entitle- 
merit* 



TiTLE n rf?ARTlA ENTITLEMENT 



State 



Number of 
Eligible/ States 



Entitlement 



Entitlement Based 
Appropriation ■ 



l,AVabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado , 



Connecticut 
Delaware* ^ f 
District of Columbia 
•^-Florida 
G'eprgia * v 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Lllinoi.s 
Indiana ^ 



Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky* 

Louisiana ^ 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 



1301 
16^928 
31,469 

. 1,246\ 
30,344 \ 

-2-,-62-4— 



445 
85 
28 
■2^768 
368 
73 
2i400 
2,059. 
],119 



833 
2,075 
/384 
4,803 

686 
1,354 

459 



° $8.37, 375. 64 
$28, 520 ,.971 .,52 
, $27,274,'l82.30 
. $789,465.60 " 
■$30j510,892v00 

^$27488734'579'r 

$531,-419.00 
$102. -697.00 
^ • $40,051.76 
' $2,426,207.36 
> ' ■ $.294,414.72 
$74,813.32 
^ ■ $1,727,904.00 
■ ' $2,433,449.74 
^ $990s247;[86 



$61,160.96" 
$2,083,140.42,' 
.$1,99^,075.81 

I 

$57{661.67. 
$2,228-,479.99 



$832,816.74. 
" $1,953,571:00 

$249,262.08 
. $4,056,709.86 

$5^1,312.64 

$l,572,15eC48 

/ 

$501, 081.12 



Tl8^,745.99- 
■ $38 -,814. 19 
$7,500.86 
$2,9a5,,33 
$177i207.41 
$21,593.68 
$5,464.28 
^$126,204.09 
, $177-,736.40 
$72,326.49 



' $60,8.27.96 
4142,686.54 

$18,235.81 
$296,297.60 

$40,977.60 
$114,828.55 

$36,598.34 



V 
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TITLE IV .,PARt A EpriTtEMENT-^^- . 



X' - 

■ state. 



0 



Number =• 
Eligible States 



• Michigan ' 
Minnesota 
Miss7ssippi> 
Missouri 

' Moh tanau— - 



-12,774 
11,2*54 



177 ■ 



87 



Nebraska 

' Nevada 
* fiew Hampshire - 

New Jc^rsey 

New Me^(ico • 

New York , 

North Carolina 
. North Dakota- •' 

Ohi6 
^ Oklahomatv^ • 



Oregon 

^Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
^South Carolina' 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas " 



' '^■■117207. < 

2,03r.- 
t 

2,810 
'',23 , 
. 224 • 
23,964 ' 
■ 5,700. 
15,045 
4,303' 
942 
.^86,3^6 ' 



3,919 ■ - " 

■ 818 
19? 

■415 
10,141 

■ 233 
.2,5.49 .• 



FulT 
Entitlement 



Entitlement gased 
AppropFlatfon 



$14, §44*369.08 
■ $13,875, 63d/42 
$105,346.86 
$773',516.32 



$1,069,607.95 " 
$1,612,920.02 
,$?',694.40 
$56v49i;_65. 



. $10,811,392^90 
^$•1,933, (77-9. 10 
$2,650,56.0.60 
$20,262,54 
$307,704.32 
$19,715,182,80 
« $9,629,010.00 
, $ll,19f,072.8O 
' .$3,514,862.52 . 

$867,732.72 
.$63,097,668.00 



$4,401,428.90 

.. $975,465.00 
$^23,401.3'8' 
$288,690.30 

$8,371,598.32 
$154,893.74 

$2,024.,619.72 " 



' $789,651.92 
$141,240.97 ■ 
$193, 593 .-98 
$1,479.94 
• .' $22,474:."33 
$1,439,975.24 
- $703,292'. 21 
,$817,383.52.' 
. $256,721.52 "' 
' $63,378.16 - 
$5-f6p'8'i581.61 
^-^$32l",475:07. 
$71,2.46.72 ■ 
$16,316.93 
;• $21,745.74. ' 
■$611,452.08 
$11,313.23 
$147,874.76 . 
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^nlE IV part'a entitlement. • ^ 




. - > ^'-i 




.state" 


Number of • 
EliqibTe States 


' ' Full 
, Entitlement 


"' ^< . 

Entitlement Based* ^ . \ 
Appropriation* ' * 




Utah • . 


4,2t9 '.■ 


$3,255,211.64- 


$237 ,756. 95 ■ • 




^Vermont 


20 




$1,429.12 •- • - 

i» • ■ ■ ♦ ^ 




*» ^ ^ 
Virginia' 


. '.^ 1,024 - 


. ? $90-7,161 /bO 


$66,257.97 * • 




• 

Washington 


:J,7;9.55 _ 


J,-$ia,9io.,893:=^a 


$l,385',61-2-.62 - - . 


^' 


West Virginia 


' 128 " . - 


$95,997.4.4 


■t $7,011.52 ■" " ' 


'. ' < 


Wisrnnsin 


7,813« 


•' $8,50a,825.7,8 


■•^$621,. 474.92 " • . 




Wyomi ng 


• 1,382 ' : 


$1,516,579.16 


$11;0,769.2'5 


t % 




33.2,264 , . 

* 


$310,999,549.98 

* . > 


$22,715, 053.'44 . " ' . 

. ' • ' * 








* * • 


v' . • 

s * » 


/ * ' 






. 1 

• ' ' - ' :, * 
\ 

1 * , 


■ . ■ . / 


V 










- y 1 
> 






• * 


1 • % 
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RECOMMENDATION # 2 • . ■ v '' \ ' 

■ / ♦ • ■ . . . . \- . ■. " • 

• . . rXtee IV the. IncUan EdacCLtLon.Mit mai^t bz l^iJlty imM^-iyCoftdQA ' 

• to <Li\zcti\}i2l\j me.zt tko. miqliiil^ad nttdi, afid ex)ped^a;t<.on6 oiikU kct. 
, . Tfie ph.UQ.Yvt funding loyzCof 455 nUlUon t6 ^oa ihofut-o,i -the, iull imndiyiQ ♦ ' 

\(L\}iL oi $519,750,0d-0 authofilzed by Cong/LU&. ' <t ' ^' " 

I , , \ ^.''^l: • ^1 ^. '^I^^N-s^ ' 

<^ Congress deilionstrated V ieen legislati'Je ^7isdoni when 'u enacted the 
^ Indian Education Act of f972-f ,The effectiveness' of the. Act is best illus- 

• • • ■ ■ - ■ • . ' . ■ ' " -^^ ■ ■ ■ ... ■ ' • ■ 

' trated by its fast .program growth and many requests" for widely diverse 

- funding. Two years, of T-ifTe IV progi»am. experience now provides an oppqrtunity Ifc 

... 1 " ' ■ 

, to more sharply focus on jthe future funding requireme'nts of Indian .EducatioTj. - ■ 



J In. January of -1975, NACIE's Legislative Comnvittee formed a bro*ad' blised 
. - Ad Hoc Committee to develop a ^mprehjerisive position paper on funding for^x 
Indian Educatioa. .The Statement that follows is a result" of tliat effort and 
, was first published in^March 1975. ' • [ -^^^-^^-^^ 



STATEMENT TO THE NATIONAL ADVISORY 
* COUNCIL ON- INDIAN EDUCATION 



MARCH 1975 




INTRODUCTION ' < • 

The purpose of th'is peiper Is to update a document^presented to the Office 
of Managemisnt and Budget .in .October 1973 by a numbjer of* Indian Educational Organi- 
zations, and interest groups* The presentation was^made on October 4, •for 
the .purpose of outlining a rationale for full funding not only of Title IV, 
P.L. 92-318, "The Indian Education Act", ,but -also a rationale showing the need 
for continued funding of the Johnson O'Mall^y Act, and, P.L. 874, "Impaci! Afd", 
S^nce that time we have witnessed a major upheaval in National Politics. Gerald 
Ford" is now President of the United, States. Congr'essional seajts have been won and 
lost, as have powerful positions on, Congressional Committees^ While the audience 
to whom^'this' presentation IS directed has changed, the n^iS^for full. funding of 
Feder&V Indian Education programs has not changed. Moreover, we find ourselves^ 
in the grip, of ^ national economic crisis, a crisis \T*^Wch"ts""be1ng ;1jelt^^^ ~ 
lev^l of the .economy and which- makes our funding needs moVe acute, lit is our 
Jiope that th.is presentation by the "Ad Hoc Coinmittee" on Indian E^nication wil.l be 

the s^tarting potnt of a joi^nt effort by Indian communities, thei> leaders .aind the 

• ' • • * J i 

Federal Government to bring abjoutthe goal of full funding of Federal /Educational 

Programs for Indian children. 

In addition to the economic .and political changes thfire has been a significant 

legislative. development in the enactment of Si 1017 into Public Law 93-638. 

Pres i den t^' Ford on January 4, 1975, ^stated: "I havQ signefd into law S. Ipl7, the 

Indian Self-Deiermi nation and Education Assistance Act./ My Administration is 

committed to furthering the Self-DetermTnation of Indian communities without terminat 

ing^the special relationships between the Federal Government and the Indian -people." 



President 'Ford goes on to say: ''"U will be through the initiative^ of Indian 
communities that .the authorities provided., in this"act_,w.ilKbe implemented. I 
ui^ge these co.mmunities to make, the fullest possible use. of them and pledge ^the 
■support of this Administration." *. ; • , 

. We believe that only, through "['initiatives of Indian cotmiuni ties "and 
persistence in- making our view known that the Federal Government will appropriate 
.the funds that are nec.essary jo implement, the present laws, that autljorize funds 
tpr Indian Education. • i ' - ' - / " 

, As an "Ad 'Hoc CoitmitteeVwe formed at a meeting^ in; Denver, Colorado oh 
' v" ' ^ V ' ^ ^ I ' ^ 

January 17-18, 1975, which was called :to^ the "Legislative CommiVtee" of the ' 

"> . * ■ , » * 

l^afionaT Advisory. ^odncij on^ndfan Education. Yet. our committee, is truly 
representative of 4^ broad Jndian Educational. Community', arid as such we intend 
to speak- but for our. constituencies. ".We.-hope that our views are received and 
furthered through" the efforts of the National Advisory Council on Indian Education 

' ' ] „^ ^ TODAY'S ISSUES ' ' ' 

.' C ■ ' ■ ■ . ■ 

<» ■ ■ . - ? ' ' 

The presentation mentioned above-was cleveloped specifically for^O.M.B. It 
'was the Indian cotmiuni ties^ feeling" that "O.M.B. understanding of the status of 
Indian educational needs, was vital to the approval of budget amounts necessary 
to prdvfde for such needs, t^is presentation is directed to the National Indian 
Advisory Board and indirectly to the. respective government, policy and decision- 
making bodies. - We believe,, therefore, that, it is necessary to list issues .which 
we, feel .are vital to the further development of Indian. Education. 
"These issues include^ biit are not limited to; the following: 
1) Title .IV funding level;. . . ^ 

2;) Appropriations for;" and, implementation of P.L. 93-638 (S.10T7) 
a) Appropriations for Tittle, I. P.L. 9>638, contracting with ^ 
. Tribes and: Tribal organiZfitions • ' \ , 



b)- Appropriations for and distribution forrtiula for Title 11, 

.P.L. 93-638 (S. 1017) which amends th'e Johnson 0 'Mai ley Law. 

3) The adequacy of Impact Aid, P.L. 874 for Indian school districts 

. • * . * * 

. . tt) provide basic support monies for Indians, iri such schools; 

j 4) ; The lack of adequate state "basic support" funds ,in Indian 

I •* school districts; ^ 

J 5) The ^development and articulation of*an adequate statement an^d , 

policy for Tribal educational' jurisdiction. 

^' *; • ' 

While these issues encompass problems that by no means, lend themselves to an easy 

solution, they are issues that this body, the. National Indian Advisqry Board must 

be cognizant^ of and we hope take positive steps along witlx other Indian educational 

interest 'groups to resolve. . , . • * 

• . • • • V • 

' * - tiNDIAN .YOUTH' PROFILE 

326, 354 total --of these: 

' 48,000 on reservations attend BIA -schools . 

9;000 at^tend private or mission schools - 
225,000* (or more) attend public schools 
^ 29,138 attend public schools with 10 or less Indian pupils 
• ^ "12;000 not in school " ' ' * 

The above figures are USOE*s projection of Indian enrol lment*found*'\in their 
publication "Indian Education Act of 1972, Report of Progress for the First rfe^r 
of the Program", dated March 31, 1974, page v. While we would tend^to feel that 
there are more Indian children out of school than the 12,000 listed in the USOE 
publication, the figures do show that the greater, number of Indian children are in 
public schools. Thus* we must continue to be ^concerned with sources of finance for 
such schools for basic support, compensatory programs, and for cultural programs*. 
Of equal importance is^control and monitoring- of expenditure of such^unds. this 



IS art area in which NACIE has specific responsibili-cies. 

THE QUESTION OF DUPLICATION OF SERVICES 

One^of the recUrring questions by budget • ppl i cy , makers is that which asks 
if jrv'fact 'there is a duplication' of services by the various authorUies. We ^ ' 
understand that this question is dealt with in the recently completed ''USOE/BIA 
.study of the Impact of Federjal FCTnds^on Local Educational Agericies Enrolling * 
Indian Children". As each and everyone of you know^^in spite of all that is said 
about duplfcation of services; there still exists a lack of. adequate financing / 
to meet the needs of educating our 'children. We wo.uld urge you to review, along ^ 
with us, the implication?, findings, and- recommendations of this study. 

. ' RATIONALE FOR FULL FUNDING • ' 

We have atta"ched qopies of {the original presentation to O.M.B, referred to 
above. The arguments for full funding are very simple^and are summarized below, 

1. The responsibility for financing the basic support of Indians 

^ ' in public school is exactly the, same as. that of the respons-ibi 1 jty 
of any other student. Vt is a state respons^iTity. ■ 

2. In most Indian districts there is a lack of adeqikte tax base to 
provide for basic support. P.L. 874, impact Aid,, shbuld make up 
such inadequacies, therefore, full funding^bf P,L. 874 is hequired. 

- , -3; !'The 1970 Survey of Comprehensive Education" shows that 62% of class- 
room teachers for InJian children Jiav'e ''no training in teaching 
academically. disadvantaged students. ' ^ ^ . 

» 4. ^The same survey showed that over 46% of 6th grade Indian students had 
critical needs in bas'ic foundation' subjects and 50% of such children 
had cultural identity problems, ' ^ . 

5. Such.^needs can be reasonably projected to other grades. Such ^a 



projection indicates that one-half or 'approximately 160,000 Indian 
children have critical needs for compensatory and culturally related 
prograrris. 

"6." A guideline 'for establishing a dollar amount foV deJ^ling with these 
' . ' needs is the figure of $1/800»00 to $2,000.00 u^ed by USOE for the 
follow- through project* 
* ^ The following recommendation is that from the paper presented to 0»M.B» In 
October .1973; -. ^- ' . - 

RECOMMENDATIONS (From, 1973 Presentation), • ' ' .' . 

1.- CONTINUED FUNDING OF JOHNSON-O'MALLEY PROGRAMS ' ' 

■ 2. /FULL -FUNDING OF P.L. 9T-874 (SAFA) . ' ' 

3. FULL FUNDING OF I.E. A. TITLE IV, P.L. 92-318 ACCORDING TO THE FOLLOWING 
SCHEMt: ■ ■ ' 

0 , ■ ■ . _ . 

• FY PART A , -part' B ' PART C . 

75 ' ^80 Million $34 Million ' $5 Million ' . ■ 

■ 76 . • $120 $50 , ■ $10 ■ 

77" '$1€0 ; $50 $15 

- . ' ''>-'• 

78 $2.00 • $50 . $15 ' 

. TITLE IV, P.L. 92-318 IS THE ONLY FEDERAL PROGRAM DESIGNED TO fCET THE SPECIAL ■ 
. EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF EVERY INDIAN CHILD. 

• We -have not used the figure of $1,800.00 to $2,000.00 in the above recom-. 
^ mendatiohs. Even using the recommendations for FY'78 of a total $265 million 

dollars and the 1970 figure of 300,000 Indian students, we cfrrive at a figure of 
, japproximately $880.00 per student which when added to the average P.P»E,.in Indian 

school districts including JOM, SAFA and title I Federal monies', we arrive at a 
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•'total, of Jpproximately $1,500 per student.' We'wiU not go' into thi\ breakdown at 
len^th'.' We feel what is most important at this- timie is the acknowledgement by the 
Administatiori of its 'responsibility and the finances needed to meet that responsi- 
^ijity.^ We have demonstrated that Title iV is not>a duplication of existi , . 

efforts; in fact existing efforts no way approach meeting Basic Operationaljeeds. ' 
We believe that Title IV it this.pdint is the only federaT program which has the 
potential for addressing the speciaPl needs of all Indian children.. We have limited" 
ourselves to a discission of FINANCIAL NEEDS although we indicated a need for a 
serious' look at safeguards or .Gontrol by the Indian -comnunity.. We believe that - 
Indians should contrpl the Educational Institutions, in their comnunities.- For that 
reason: we do not endorse Title IV, JOM, SAFA or any current Federal program as the 
ultimate answer. We would be happy' to work with both the Administr'ation and Congress 
■to develop a more adequate legislation that .includes both Federal Responsibility for 
Financing as well as adequate" safeguards in terms of Indian control . 

CONCLUSION , ■ - ' \ 

We hope that you consider this presentation to you today a^s only the beginning 
of an effort- to address the issues.which we have listed as Today's' ^Issues. We hope 
to refine the rationale ^Bove so that it makes more sense to the respective budget 
decision-makers. We hope we can- continue to work with you toward a realization of an 
adequate source of finance ^foV Indian Education as well as an efficient a|id effective 
Indian. Educational' system. . " * - • - 



RECOMMENDATION #3 - • • • . 

Cong/ie-i-A mu6t continuQ. to mphcu>^zt the. 6pz(UdZr^ducatlonal mo^dU 
kmnAAiOjiYi IndUayu by ci€to(A)ing ^on. g^o^cUoA Indian pa/itL<Up(vUon, dUAo^ttLon 
and coi\k/io£ oveA pn.0Qn.am dt&ignzd to ma^kz thm mom ^dLi-^iiii^olojnt (uZLzo^n^. 

THE. SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF INDIAN PEOPLE - " ' 

• . Since American Indians were first disenfranchised of their basic 

>ights as Individuals by the U.S. Government, they have $low1y recovered 
'\ * . * . • 

those rights as the nation 'has matured in. its wisdom. But ih order to 
close the gr^at time gap between the Indian people and the majority of 
U.S. citizens, special education must be provided since tjie typical- pub- 
lic schooling process i^ not designed to meet thiS need pt^ Indian People. 
Title IV, PL -92-318 is the only .federal program designed ^.to meet the ' 

..special educational* needs of ei/ery Indian child. ^ This fact makes the 
continuation and expansion of The Indian Education; Act a crucial matter. 

The' severe, underlying problem that has adted as the main deterrent 
to equaT educational opportunity for Indians appears to be the non-Indian 
education authorities- historical resistance to the bi-cultural educational^' 
desires and needs of Indians as expressed by the Indian community itself 
for so many years. It would , seem that because the non-Indian educators 

. cou]d not comprehend "(or. feared?) this Indian position in the past, they 
woul.d not alloW;tt to.be fncludeci in the schooling systems. Title IV' - 
bridges this gap for the first time. • It recognizes the imperative 



nature of the problem of Indians becoming. educated in America, and it -is • 
the beginning of the solution.. . ' * , ° 

' Thebarriers to providing spficiaj education to Indians has-been mani- 
.fested by Federal, State and Local- agency policies for many years. In a. " 
CQmprehensive report. presented before the Office of Management &. Budget by.' 
a large consortium representing the' Indian Community at-large,'they stated,- 
•'^FEDERAL DOMINATJON AND STATE .CONTROL RETARDS PROGRESS IN INDIAN PEOPLE. 
, INDIANS ARE DEPRIVED OF OPPORTUNITY JO DEVELOP LEADERSHIP SKILLS FOR SELF- 
GOVERNMENT. INDIANS NEED EFFECTIVE VOICE TO. PLAN AND IMPLEMENT EDUCATIONAL 
' PROGRAMS FOR INDIAN NEEDS AND GOALS." ' ' ' ■ 

. "This Administration has acknowledged this ip the principle of Self- 
Determination without termination. " Indeed the President has' asserted- in'his 
historic declaratton-of India^n Policy 1.n 1970; - Cjonsistant with our po'licy 
• that the- Indian Community should iiave the rigf^t to take over the control and ■ 
■. operation of federally funded program^, we believe every, Indian Community wishing- 
' to do. so should be able to cpntrol it$ own school. Jn spite of the statement 
-Of policy and the support of that policy by the Indian Community ar. a whole, 
we continue to struggle along with only superficial^ acknowledgement of these , 
^ principles by the Governmental Agencies.' We believe that the key to lasting, 
development o-f the .Indian people, is ^n Educational program adequately financed 
by the FederarGovernmenLih accordance with its responsibilities but of 
equal if not greater importance, adequately controlled by the Indian Community"(l ) 



(1)^ Footnote:. 'Complete text of presentation in Appendix entitled. The Need 
.. For Full Funding Of Federal Indian Education Programs. 
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Indian Teachers Eor Indian Students ' ' ^ ^ ' ! ' . ^ * 

• • ' ' — ■ > . e ' »r ' 

"Teachers. of Iridian students are not prepared to teach Indian students . 

nor do the v"^have any awareneSs of the particularly uni<}ue family and tribal , 
structure of Indian students. ""(1) ' * ' . ' . •■'',* . 

A strong case is made for the position taken by the Indian consortium 
noted earlier" that Indian'i^outh have a yery poor achievement rate- in the*? 
existing school systems arfd 'that, this condition' will not change u.ntil Indian 
teaphers- are^predominent in the educational lives of this youth group... . The 
. report states.., "STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT .IS BELOW ALL OTHER .MINORITY GROUPS. PRE- ^ 
' SCHOOL GRADUATION ^pROP-OUT ESTIMATES RANGE. FROM 45% TO ' 6-2%. DROP-OUTS BEGIN 
IN THE 4th GRADE.'. .(1) ' '. . • . ^ . • ' - 

"We know of a community on the Pine Ridge Reservation which graduates .• 
from" High School oiily 10% of those .students who enter first grade. Why is .this 
the Caset?" ' ■ " - ^ . 

"(Reply)' ' . — '* ° '* , . ' ■ ' 

* "62% OP CLASSROOM TEACHERS FOR .INDIAN CHILQREN'HAVE NO TRAINING IN TEACHING - 
ACADEMICALLY DISADVANTAGEip STUDENTS." "7tD% OF CLASSROOM JEACHERS FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN HAVE HAD NO PARENTAL CONTACt. " . ' ' , 

"ETHNIC BACI^SROUND OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS OF INDIAN CHILDREN: " 

14% BLACK' :. c • ' / • * ", ' ••; 

. ' ■ •78%-WHip \ ' . • , ■ . • 

. 8% OTHER: I . E... SPANISH SURNAMED, ORIENTAL -AND INDIAN.. (WE ESTIMATE 
THE FIGURE FOR INDIANS TO BE 1/2 OF If, tO A MAXIMUM OF 2%)" 



(1) Footnote': Complete t?xt bf presentation. in Appendix entitled. The Nee'd 
For Full Fiindiqn Of Federal Ind'i^n Education Programs. 
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"The relevance ofolndian teachey^s "vs. non-Ifidian teachers in an Indian 
schooT is not quantifiable if We measur^e, only formal teaching techniques, 
inte,n,igence, and -accjuired knowledge. .' Yet we believe it can be sh'dWn that 
an understanding of^a'ch.ild'S;hoifi6 situation ind appreciatipn of his 
emotional needs relative to classroom and group, learning situations must be 
a pferequTsTte for W teaclier- of Indian students' An ef/ort must be made 
•to both increase the number of qual.ity Indian teachers in Indian Schools as 
weM as to re-educate the 98% of non-Indian teachers of Indian students ^to 
• their special needs." (1) " ■ 



V 



/ . / 
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. (l)Foqtnote: . Complete text of presentation in Appendix entitled. The Need 
, ' For Full Funding Of Federal Indian Education Programs. ., " 



" SIXTH GRADE INDIAN STUDENt NEEDSi ' \ ' ■ '■■ 
\ ,"■ • READING ASSISTANCE 46% • . 

MATH TUTORING . , 47% . - - 

. " LANGUAGE ASSISTANCE' . • 47% 

.• • ■ ' CULTURAL IDENTITY PROBLEMS 50% ^ 

•. . HEALTH PROBLEMS.. ■ „ 21%_' ' ' /* 

. . PSYCHOLOGICAL COUNSELING . 21% 

• , ' '^-^ * MALNUTRITION ^ , ^ 3% /' - 

. . "The figures above represent figures from the critical needs of sixth grade 
Indian students as cited in the 1970 Survey of Comprehensive Education* The 
figures where obtained by a Survey of Teachers in Schools teaching throughout 
the nation* There were .small variations from region to region* The above 

'gures are a. mean of the, needs in each region* We acknowledge that the figures ^ 
,are\tbG assessment af te.achers who for the most part don't understand Indian, 
students. ip the first place, yet they still are indicative of critical needs* 
We also point out that a significant amount of Indie^n students have dropped .oat 
of school before reaching the sixth grade> The* percentages above indicate that 
the teachers Assessment is tt\at 46% of Indian students need special assistance/ 
reading, 47% ofNlndiah students need special tutoring in math* Without belabor- 
ing^ this point we\(ould. say that'without this special assistance as we progress 
through the grades f^m 1st to 12th .grad^ it would not be unreasonable to project 
that these figures canN^e appl ied to all Indian students." . 

"Given this assumptron it would ^ot be unreasonable to^jDroject that 47% 
of the 500,000 Indian studeht .^or 235,000 Indian students need special assistance 
in language and math* Given\he above assessment by teachers as well as' the 
dropout rates,! we don't think you will argue with us that there are no speqial 
needs of Indian students." (1) \ 

^ (1). Footnote: Complete text of presehtation in Appendix entitled. The Need 
For Full Funding Of -Federal IndianXEducation Programs* 



.Over-thfr years of the education rights .movement the tendency" has been to 

, . ' ^ . • '■ • . • - 

focus on the handicapped child whq had prob]ems in mental , .physical , emotional 

, ■ / • . • ' •"./.,,. ' ■ " 

or learning areas. *The gifted and talen.ted, tn'dian child was generally ignorefi 

as one requiring special 'consideration because they were exceptional. Yet their 

'/ ' ■ . ^* / ■ • " ' ' ' ' • ■ • 
neeids a^e just as real became their world is Just as unique. The problem 

becomes, even more complicated due to the diverse nature of the Indian population 



in addition, to varied num'ber of.governfnent pro.grams that provide s.ervices for 
this need. Srecial attention for Indian children .of exceptional dbi i i-ty is 
slowly saining recognition but is far from sufficient to make any significant 
impact on the needs arid the prob-lem. f • " 

• y ■ • ' " '■' , . . . ^ ' , . ' 

The Council fbr Exceptional Children has recommended to NACIE fjve,(5) ' 
recomraenda^ionjS in which NACIE concurs and. are included hereto 'Emphasize the 

critical naturje of this problem: (,1) '! 

' ' , ■ - ' • ■ \ ' " ^ 

, ./'(IJ Th'at education of exceptio/?al Indian children be considered - 

-•. a priority of the Office of- Indian-. Education, the Bbireau of- 
■\- Indian Affairs and other Federal -agencies effecting the I 
\ education of Indian children. ' ' 



(2) ^that a coordinated plan for .the edu<?ftion of exceptional! 

iv^dian children be developed under the aegis ibf NACIE; J 

(3) That NACIE .recominend thaj&L-the-Bureau of Indian' Affairs , 
develop ajjnej.teqi'-.budget and specific mandatory legts^ 
,latioriTor tlje education of exceptional India'n children'. 




(■4) That NACIE recommend that the- Education Task Force of t^he 
Am'eri can .Indian Policy Review Commission devote specific 

■ • • attention and t^'me to policy matters relating to the ' 
•education pf exceptional Indian children. '* 

• ■ (5) That" NACIE meet with the Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped to develop strategies for assuring the 
development of adeqiiately -trained- staff for programs 
•for the education ;of exceptional Iridian children." 

■ 

(1) Footnote: Complet^text of the entire r,eport embodying these^ recommendation's 
IS in the Appendix ent\itled. Background' Paper on Ameiw can Indian ExceptionaT 



Chil<jpgn; from the Council for Exceptional Childr.en. 



The Rol€ of the American Indian Policy Review C6nimissl6n; > 
rask>orce Number FTve — Indian" EaucatTcrn / 



RECOMMENDATION #4 ' - 

* * . ♦ • 

y / / ' - - ' ' ' 

" That tkz National Adv'i^o/Cy CouncAZ on IncUdn Bdtjuidtioh be n^tqiio^t^aby 

^fie Cong/ie^6 to^tutiiy on thi {^inat xzpokt tht AmeAA^cdn- Indian PoJUey 

♦ ' • / • • . , . • . ^ •• » ^ 

-Reux^eto C()5nmc6^6^on*TaAfe Eo^ce Repo>tt on Indian MacxUA^on Zn oKdoJi to in^uAO: 

' ■ '. ■ . • ■ • . ^ ' 

that the: ^zjpoiyt ^^tzcU tkz baZancid pmpectoue o^ tkz Indian ComYpimi^tf at-ZoAg^. 

* . . NACIE offered its assistance to the newly formed Amex:Kf^ Indian JPblicy 
^Review Commi.ssion* (1) to help them formulate thei^re'commendations for their 
report on Indian Education to be compl^ted^'^Tl^^ To the amazement of the 
Council , this Commission Tejected^^ ^ . 

.Since tne Gommi&sion^s membership is cqinposed of Indians, and the CoUnciTs 
membership is composed of fifteen. Jndian members and an all-Indiah staff in , 
Washington! Q.C, who5e sole, purpose it has been to deal 'with the piroblems pf 
Indian Education over the past three years ,^ the Commission * s i.i::|j^ction comes as 
"both an affront and a di^Sappointment to NACIE* The Counct-l does not. have any. 



^advancel,knowledg6 that there might be any differences' with the Commission on , 
' philosophies', or recommendations on Indian EducatioHi so NACIE finds^ Itself in 
^ another. situation where Indian people are again by passgd and their involvement 
and participation denied. . . • , - 



"Appendix; , . * . , " 

(1) American Indian Pplicy Review Commission, P.L. 93-580, Jan. 2, 1975 

, . . , • ' ■ * ' 

.(2) "Appendix: Letter, NACIEjto Amer. Ind. Policy Rev. Comm.; Mar. 17, 1'97.5 
. Letter, Afneri. Ind. Policy'Rev.- Comm. to NACIE,:' Apr.- 15, .1975. 
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• ^ -^r. "Tf'e.Fo'Jnc^*^ "^'s further concerned that thi's lack.'of caprdina.tion'.l^eWeh the ' * *> 
■ "'^*''?.•'^^•"^^^ ,'PP'^''^^*°-*^^C^Sng^ess Indian- CommunNty, as a^du|^^Tcation , : ■■ -\ 

;V;°^f^^SFei and budget .funds: \ " / . 

. ^, Jhe Commission has a specific Task Force- Number F'ive with the purpfcse 'of ' - ' ' • 

\ developing that^i^. of ^he Commissi V s report dealing with Indian Education' . ' • . 

- . \ NACIE^ would hope this Task Force would\not=* ignore availble l^now^ledge and axRerjeVice , 

.. in ijs apparent concern with pride, of sdle authorship."-*' The Councif -has. found' ' . s 

• from' its *owri experience that thi subject\f Indian- Education ^heeds^ all the wisdom-" ■;' ■'■'." 

and ^guidance that' can be found i'rT order t'o\detennine the solutions, tg the very 

complex Indian Educati.on problems -yet tQ be VesolyeLd. ' . ' 

■'■./>,. ' ' . ' • ' ■ , 

. • Lacking a proper working relations hip :with ..tile Commiss-i^^ 

offer itiassistancenhrough the cWssJin Inofficial cipacity.as 
. Advisory Council on ''Indian Education, 'created bjk'the U.S.'. Congress with i ts menibet* ' ' 
\ a-ll- appointed\by the President of the; Un.i tea States; r.-' . . .' . • ' ' ' 
First, the Commission- Task ^orce on IndiCfi Education- shqUW not cWry.W V" 
its deliberations and writings without understanding th¥t mW'fine minds have • * 
dealt With the problem oyer many years, leaving still^ many difficult questions ■ 
, :to be ^^nswered. Mr. Llpyd Elm in his aritlc.e entitfed," Needed: -A Philosophy ofi l ' . . 
. . £ducat|fbn for 'American Indians/ Hp^u .;,.-th this point when he States, "For the ' \ 
., Pa^t |ive yea-s educators acr^s^ the coOntry, who have b^^^^^ " ' 

• in th-e educa:tion of "Amdrican' Indians, ha\?e mulled, over^he definition of the ''\ • '. 
; _ special educationallneeds^if Indian chtldfen. There have be'en^CQn1/e"ntio.ns and ' • 

workshops 'where the highest levels bf educationaf inteirect have been asked to- ■• 
\ ■ list these special edu'cational needs, e^nd then in turn to design a model curriculum > ' 
, that, would effectiveVy deal' with these> needs. The accuracy and"^effectivene.ss. . . * 
Df these efforts have been .limited. Aftef several frustrating ;e.xperieivc6s- of ^ 
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participating in such list making activities!, I realize-why the process was not, 

working as anticipated* They were operating! under the false assumption that; 

there e)^ists a'^l.ist of educational needs for pll Indian children from all tribes 

living, in all types of community situations/ 

"A second reason why the process did not two rk iV that it conce^ntrated on , 

statements of "problems" befsed on, devastating pistG^ical statistics which have 

been collected by groups like us, before us, wfiq wer^^equaTiy unsuccessful in 

defining the educational needs of American Indians.' 

: Perhaps the mos.t poignant observation Mr. jElm makes is the following, "At 

the present time, it is impossible to measure the impact \hat the American^ 

Indian Policy Review Commission wl\l have on the future of^nierican Indians, 

However it is obvious that tremendous changes cdlild occur as a result of the' 

recommendations, relayed to the Congress of the United States j in January of 1977. 

The most basic characteristic of these, recommendations is that they be represen-^ 

tative of the traditional values, beliefs and attitudes tha^,t have sustained us 

as American Indians to this day." (1) . • ■ ; ■ • 

There is a fear of an "Ivory Tower" atmosphere existing around the Commi/- 

sion*s work as demonstrated by their enclave rttitude. toward NACIE: A fear 

that the Commission's Task Forces are not reaching out into the Indian Community 

*tn search of answers and recommendations* The Council has an earnest desire to 

' \ ^' ^ ' ^ . ■ \ . 

assist^ Task Force #5 on Indian Education achieve; a credible report: ^Credible 

with both the Congres.s and^the Indian Community.' But The Commission's re^luctance 

tQ communicate with the Congressional ly mandated Council on Jndian Education is 



(1) Appendix: Needed: A Philosophy of Education for American Indians , by - 
L^loyd'Elm, Arfierican Inaian Journal of th^e Institute For The Development 
of Indian Law. 
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. a faijur'e to seize on an oppor'turrity to involve Indian people and Indian 

leadet^ship. A credibility gap is already in the making in. this regard. ' In - ' . 
^ Task Fbrce,#5's recent quarterly report to the Commission they state, "To 
• ■ insure input from the - Indian Community throughout the research phase, the Task Force 
'has begun a dialogue with national /Indian organizations.'' Through the conferences 
of NIEA and NCA'I I ndian tribes and communities' have been invited to review and 
■ -comment on the 6'bjectiv es of (he Task Force and to submit a statement of what, thpv 



■ perceive to be the imp ortant jneeds and issues in Indian education. The Task Force is 
also schedul ed to meet with |\IHEC, CICSB,- NIEA, nad NEA by the end of November." 
the statement is not accurate. NACIE is the highest federally constituted Indi.an 
Education. organization in t/he United States outside of the Executive Branch yet 
its/absence from the Task /Force's list would indicate that there is- more invol ved 



here than' mere oversight 6n the part. of the Commission. Since thr Council 
direcri)vertuy'es to the ^ommission have been ignored," the Council' suggests, \ 
that the Congress probe /the Commission for a response and a justification for its 
lack of "dialogue with Mtional Indian Organizations" such as the National Advisory 
Council on Indian Education,*- Washington-," D.C. ' ' • " 



Direct Federal Funding For Indian Education J 



RECOMMENDATION^ 5 



That the present national policy of direct Federal funding to Indian I 

■'s ' ^ r.: ' _ \ \: _ ' i 

tribes, Indijan organizations and Local Education AuthoritTes for the purposes 



of Indian Eq 



jcation - be expanded, and that any attempt to initiate a 



policy of block grants to States for Title IV of the Indian Education Act of 
1972^. .be avoided. ' ^ ^ x 

■ "•'/■■ ■■• . : " . 

Historically the record of the States' administration of Indian education 
funds, prog rams and pol icies has been less than good, in many instants reachin 
scandalous proportions and for the most part is feared by the Indian community 
at-large. The interface relationship between Federal educati^on agencies and 
State education, agencies is generally accepted as a goverrrtental organization 
fact-jof-life. What is feared by the Indian community is l^hat the Federal- 
government will, fn the process of this interface, attempt \to relinquish its 
federal responsibil i;ty to provide education to American Indi^ans and leave the 
administration of Indian education to less sympathetic and more suppressive 
prone State officials. 

If the Federal government eventually reject^ its legal role as the 
principal provider and administrator of Indian educat;ion funds., then Indians 
would be left without recourse of appeal of any improper\management of State 
Indian Education programs. 

A case study of the CounciTs position on this matter is in-order/ Per hap 
^e of the best cases in point was developed by the National Indian EotK^ation 
Association in their Indian Education Study - States^ Finances & Education: 
Arizona. (The Study is concise and the complete text is a part of the Appendi 
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-of this report J Arizona with its high Indian population "is always an- attractive 
State to study because statistical "^a and conclusions are so meaningful. As the 
study notes in its opening p^aragraph, "Of the eighteen school districts studied in 
. Arizona, -sixteen had over SOMndian population and a number of these which were 
•located dn the reservation approached 100%. these school districts, particularly 
those- serving the Navajo frib/in northern Arizona and- the- Apache reseryations ' 
in eastern Arizona have many administrative and financial problems in comrnoti:" 

With e\?er increasing pressures upon- the States to become more innovative in 
determining? local education funding formulas, the temptation to practice risky ' 
financial management by local school districts becomes even greater.. The study " 
• notes, pother factor -in Arizona financing of public education is deficit spend- 
ing. Arizona, state law permits a school .district to spend all of its adopted 
budget, whether'or not expected revenues are actually received. . Registered 
warrents, which banks are required to honor at 6% interest, are issued, by the 
school .districts for payment^of bills. A number of districts stu'died had deficits 
for over .three years running despite the state regulation requiring that a deficit 
must- be made up in taxes the nek.^ year. Ganado school district u.iicated pn the 
adopted budget that $1, 436. 16l".wa,s going to be raised from local taxes to erase 
the- deficit but set a tax rate that could" generate less than $600,000, thus per- 
petuating the deficit." - 

i 

. "It becom^es. clear that as local government officials continue to be forced 
to make budget cuts on state education programs, the .least influential of' their- 
constituency - the Indians - wi TV suffer the most unless ttie Federal Government, 
much removed from the day-to-day local-budget pressures' and politics . rgmains. 
responsibly in-charge of Indian educati'on. ^ ' • • • . . . ' 



' INDIAN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION' - ; 
^ . STATEMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 

• * 

/ 

The Indian situation is entirely different in that it is - 

/ 

..not part of the mainstream it;is a separate stream, 
running . in many cases, V^aralled and certainly drawn from 
the same sources of basic human aspirations, and -finally 
having as its goal, the same end result. But since its 
charter antedates all the significant dates of the American 
scene, such as 1776, 1620, 1492, it flows in a separate 
channel and every attempt so far to merge these channels . 
has met with failure. Perhaps in a hundred years or so, 

. it will be possible to merge these two streams, bat " " * " 
presently we must recognize they are separate channels.. ^ * ^ 

^ Presented by Warren Means - Oglala Sioux^ 

To the National Advisory Counci,l-on Indian 
. ^ Education 

• ' • ■ At Kansas City, MO, November 13, 1975. 



INDIAN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
PROJECT PROPOSAL 

» * * . 

BACKGROUND ' * - - • 
^ — ^ ■■ _ 

Since the early ISOO'^s when the federal government assumed respopsibili^ty 

for the education of Indian peop^Je, .attempts to train Indians "for suitable 

employment' have been characterized" by dismal fa'ilure. Until recently, these 

efforts. proceeded under the misguided fiotion that Indians should be assimilat- 

ed into American life and that manual -tra^ining was a vehicle for effecting 

this. Most.BjA schools at the turn of the century taught manual arts and 

dependency skills, and attitudes totally unrelated to the lives and needs 

pf Indian students. The "almost universal failure of these schools was 

" . . - , • ■ ' . . • ■ " ■ ' 

documented by- the-harshly critical Meriam report (1^2ff)"which labelled Indian. 

vocational/educatipn inadequate and ineffective. ■ • [ 

: Nevertheless, the melting pot approach remained alive and took an even 

mqre disastrous' shape in the BIA's. relocation program of -the iSElb's, Reloca- 

tlon provided employment and financial assiistance to help reserva"tion Indians 

move to cities,, where jobs were more ^Wtiful. But again, this appro.ach, did 

not take into account the desi^res of Indians. Studies" indicate, that between ! 

1953i and 1957 thirty percent of the "Relocates" returned to' the reservation: in 

the same year they left and eventually as many as eighty percent came home. 

/ • I ■ o 

But rathar than making .Indian .vocational education mo^e responsive to 

^"dians, the BIA in 1963 altogether' abandoned its secondary school vocational 

ieducatibh programs. refJlacing them with prevocational ,.academic\programs-. Its 
■ ■ ■ ■■ ' • . ...... \ ■ ■ ■ • . 

hope was that by 1970 the Indian* high school graduation rate .would be 90%, 

with half of the graduates going on to college and half to post-secpndary 

vocational education schools located away from the reservation areas. ■ . - 



Although emphasis on academics is ciirrently^ the trend in. Indian educa- 

' ^' * ' . 

tion,^ it too is failing to. prepare Indians for employment, because of the 

, ' <i * ... 

high^national rates of Indian attrition in both high school (425^) aqd college 

(75%), coupled with an astronomical rate of Indian unemployment {close, to 

40%), career-oriented vocational education remains a priority need. Since ' 

almost no^ one has filled the voi4 left by the BIA in 1963 when it discontinued 

secondary vocational education, high school dropouts and graduates have been 

stranded without vocational training opportunities. Of the 240. "comprehensive, 

high schools" op&rated by BIA in 17 states > none are specifically vocational 

education, schools. ... . , 

Moreover, the Indian Education Act of 19?2, which many hoped would provide 

increased educational opportunity for Indians, has resulted in virtuaTly no . 

expenditures for vocational education. The funds appropriated 'under this 

Act are, being utilized primarily for GEO and Adult Basic Educatio/i and thus, 

although some programs contain, small vocational components., no programs are 

funded specifically for ^vocational education-. • . ' 

Statement of project purpose . " 

the National Advisory Council an V^^cational Education lial taken the* 
position that vocational education has the potential to provide maximum^ 
development of human resources .both forlindi vidi>aJ^ulfillment .anti for the 

needs' of society.- The Council maintains that vocational guida^nce and ^ 

Ik 1 ■ *. 

counseling, together with appropriate progr;ams and efficient instruction, 
can reduce secondary schopl -dropouts rates and lower national unemployment.^ 

'•The National Advisory Council has recognised the general problems, of 
Indian vocational education in its 1972 '^Special Report on Indian Education/' 



^But in spite of. the Council's urging a "drastic increW" in , Indian- vocational , 

• education programs, the Council's advice has gone lariely u/iheeded! .In fact..*- 
'.'according to the Qffice of Indian •Education iti' USOE, there are presently ,nn ' * 

appropriations through the Vocational Ed ucati^.AniPn?fn4ts of IQfift tn nlnwiHo 
vocational education spe eificallv for reservation IndianV: ' 
• . The development of Indian. administered vocational education programs would 

• serve not only tte Indian people, but. also the American pLic. These programs 
would reduce Indian unemployment, increase ineome (per capVta"7verage ijicbme 
•for reservation- Indians is only $1115) and put reservations! on the road to 
^eTf-sufficiency: And, with 9s mpy as -50% of the Indian faiilies presently • 
.receiving, some form .of public assistance, vocational' educatiL would greatly" 
reduce government spending in this. costly, area.. Evidence of be possibVe 

. benefits of Indian vqcationaleducation can be fo.und in the wo4 .of the United 
Tribes Educational Technical Center, the only Indian controlled vocational 
education facjlity-in the natidn. ^Since opening in 1969,' Unitel Tribes has. 
placed more than: 35.0 graduates, 70% of whor^ were- previously on vielfare. 

An especially urgent need for Indian vocational education lies in the- 
nation's -growing demand for energy-. As ,NACVE . has? noted many timel pay^ticular^y 
in the papers "Reclaiming the Skills and Produc^ti.vity. of the Amerlcan People" 
and "The Challenge to Vocational. Education in the Econofnic Crisis.!' our nation- 
•is facinl" senouTYfoMemT. As wTsearch for new 'and more efficienV me'ans of 
utilising natural resources, new -techno.logy is being developed and Lw occupa- 
tions are emerging. Because many Indian lands contain or are located adjacent* 
-to sources of coal, natural gas .and oil, the training of Indians to fiill these* 
new jobs will not only revitalize reservation economies, but .will ensSire ^n 
orderly and expedient development of our natural resources and ^a cbntiUous' 
flow of energy. 



. PROPOSED NACVE PROJECT 

•Clearly J. it is time that the federal government placed a higher priority . 
on Ind-iiji^vocational education. Legislation providing for the establishmexit 
and.. opera t ton of secondary and post^econdary vocational programs, as well as . 
residejitial Indian vocational training schools, located.oa or .near reservations,* 
are needed now; New legislation wouVd overcome the chronic lack of overall 
Indian education planning, and the resulting disjointed approach to Indian 
education; by coordinating the .efforts of the.BJA and OE, and establishing local 
Indian boards'of vocational education. Moreover, this legis.Ution would be 
modeled^after existing vocational education legislation in that reservation 
plans would be required to include needs assessments; however, Indian voca- 
tional education reservation plans would also'.require inclusion of the rela- 
tionship of training to reservation economic development.^ 

, The first step' in developing^ this urgently needed legislation is to survey 
present prograjns and needs.. Reliable data on Indian vocational education is 
sadly lacking. The two federal agencies which should be most responsive to the 
need for Indian vocational educati on .programs the Office of Eduation and \ 
the. Bureau of Indian Affairs — do not even maintain retords bn .programs offer- 
ed or special teacher/guidance .counselor training. In October the House 
Interior Committee on Appropriations did commission a study on Indian education, 
but characteristically omitted vocational education from the specific scope of 
the study. - ^ 

Consequently, we are asking for the Administrative Committee's support in 
the preparation of a paper which would do an in-depth survey of Indian voca- 
tional education needs and, on the basis of these needs, recpmmend legislative 
remedies. This study wj^ll necessitate a thorough "review of national and Indian 
manpower projectibns, Indian economic development plans, arid the structure and 
operation of both the national Indian eduction system and local BIA secondary 

and post secondary schools. 
52 . , 



When- completed. thTS paper will serve as a basis for NACVE to'llevelop testimony " 
for proposed, Indian ^vocational -education legislation".' 2000 "copies of the 
proposed, testimony, win be. distributed 4 . c6ngress1onal and government agency' . 
'Officials and 10.000 copies for general NACVE distribution. ■ 

■ . ■• \ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ' ' ^ 
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RESOLUTION # 1-75 



WHEREAS: 



WHEREAS: 



The "AD HOC COMMITTEE OF NATIVE AMERICANS CONCERNED WITH JNDIAN 
EDUCATION" is concerned with, improving aducaiioh., for In People 
by helping them ^airi^ control of ^heir own edfucation, and; : , 

The "ADHOC COMMITTEE OF NATIVE -AMERICANS COkCERNEt) WITH^ INDIAN' 
EDUCATION:, is promoting the development of . educational "Master 
Plan(s)" designed t) improve educational bpportunittes for , 
Indian People, and 



WHEREAS: 



The success ,in devep 
dep&ndent upon accu 



^te and/civaQ)frble' irifo.yrmatioa and data 
contained in such studies as/th^ecently complete -United 
States Office of Education/Bureau of Indian Affairs (USOE/BIA) 



study entitled "THE 
AGENCIES ENROLLING 

NOWVhEREFORE be it RESOLVED: 



oping these educational master plans is 



X 



IMPACT OF FEDERAL FUNDS ON LOCAL EDUCATIONAL 
NDiAN CHILDREN". ' • , • ' 



, „^ That the United States Office of. Education 

a^d the Elur.eau of Indian Affairs make iwtiediately available the 
major findings, conclusions, and recommendations of *be afore- 
mentioned USOE/BIA kudy to the Natiotial Advisory Council on 



DATE: 



Indian Education anc 
Concerned WitR Indie 



April ,5, 1975 



the AD HOC Conri/i.ttee of Native Americans 
n Education.* / ' . 

/ •• 



CERITFICATION: 




This Resolution 'w.as adopted by the AD "HOC COMMITTEE OF NATIVE AMERICANS 
CONCERNED WITH INDIA^I EDUCATION at a duly called meeting at the Rodeway 
Inn, San Diego, C'alifornia, April 5, 1975. ^ 



* (Sgd) Gwen Cooler , 
Gwen. Cooper, Secr^etary •; 



Attested to by : 

, (Sg(3) Lloyd Elm 



Lloyd Elm, Chairman" | 

(Sgd) David M. .dipj ; 

David Gipp; Vice Chairman 
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RESOLUTION # 2-75 



WHEREAS: 



WHEREAS:' 



WHEREAS: Jhe AD HOC COMMITTEE OF NATIVE AMERICANS CONCERNED WITH INDIAN 
EDUCATION" |s presently .compiling eciu.cation'a1 statistics and - 
related data as-evidence and budget justification for increased 
. appropriations for- Indian EducatijDn» and . 'ea?ea 
* •■ ' / - 

This information and data is- vital to the development and/or-' 
amendment of current and/or new legis-lation/ for the betterment 
.of education for Indian people^ and / * ' 

it is extremely difficult to obtain such infonnation from' * ' 
those federal agencies thai .provide asststande to. Indian people- 

NOW. therefore' BE IT^RESOLVED: That the United States Office of Education- " ■ 
. and the Bureau of. Indian Affairs ^establish a priority to develbp 
.educational needs of Indian people . _ ■ j ^ ucveiup 

BE IT FURTHER .RESOLVED:*. ' That- the'united States Office of Education', 
-.and the Bureau of Indian Affairs allocate funds, to responsive 

non-pro.f It Indian- Educat1orial.organizations:-to--be used in up-' 
uauing uie needs assessment study entitled "The need For Full 
' n«^^"3 of- Federal. Indian Education Programs" presertted to the 

Office of Management and Budget on October 4, 1973 by reore- 
■ ;sentatives of the following organization^: . 
American Indians for Opportunhy (Alp) j ' 
Coal it-ipn of Eastern Native-Americans (CENA) ' - 
. . Coaliti;oh-,bf Indian Controlled School- Boards (CICSB) 
•In'stitute for Development of Indian Law (ilDIL) 
.National Advisory Council on Indian^ Education (NACIE) - ' 
•-Native American Lobby (PL)- - ! -l " ■ - 

• . National Tribal Cbairman's Association (NTCA) . • 
National Congress of American Indians (NC'AI) " 



April 5, 1975. 



riFICATIONi 



This Resolution was adopted by thi AD HOCi COMMITTEE OF NATIVE AMERICAN'? 
CONCERNED W.ITH INDIAN -EDUCATION 'at* a ;duly. cal led meetinnt the 
Inn, San Diego, California., April 5, 1975", ^. 1""'=^ 



Attested to by: ' 

(Sgd.) LloyH y;]TV| 



(Sgd)'Gwen Cooper. 
6wen .Cooper, Secretary 



Lloyd Elm, Chairman . 

(Sgd) David H. Gipp .. 
uavld M. Gipp, Vice Chairman 
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RESOLUTION § 




WHEREAS: The AD HOC COMMITTEE OF NATIVE AMERICANS CONCERNED WITH INDIAN 
• EDUCATION are in the process of developintg "Master Plan(s)"/ 
^ _ for the +niprovement of educational opportunities equally for 
a1] Indian people, and_^ , 

* ' " ... . . 

WHEREAS:- . The development of these Master Plans are contingent upon 

. accurate and available information contained in such studies 
as the recently completed United^States Office. of Education/ 
■Bureau of. Ifidian Affairs joint 'study entitled, "The Impact of 
, * . ' F^ederal Funds.on Lotal. Educational Agencies Enrolling Indian , 
' ^ !; . Children" ; . ' ' . 

NQWJHEREFORE BE IT f^ESOLVED THAT: /The ^appropriate Senate and -House 
Committees request the United States Office of Education/ 

* • Bureau of Indian -Affairs to make immediately, available tlie major' 
% , findings, conclusions, and recommendations of the aforementioned.^ 

• • study to the National Advisory Council on- Indian Education 

. and the AD HOC COMMITTEE OF NATIVE AMERICANS CONCERNED WITH 
INDIA'n. EDUCATION. • ' ^ . . ' 



DATE:^. April 5, 1975 
CERTIFICATION: 



This Resolution was a'dopted^by the' AD -HOC COMMITTEE OF tlATIVE AMERICANS 
CONCERNED WITH INDIAN EDUCATION at a duly cabled ffieetipg at the Rodeway 
inn, San Diego, California, April' 5, 1975." ^ 



' (Sgd)^Gwen Cooper . 
Gwen Cooper, Secretary 



Attested ta by: 

(Sgd) Lloyd Elm ' \ 



Lloyd Elm, Chairman 

(Sgd) Da>vi(l M. Gip-p^ 



David M. 6iRPKVic& Chairman* 
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RESOLUTiqN. -# 4^75 



WHEREAS: Ind^^^^ Act bf 1972. P.L.' 92^3.18, has not provided 

■ t""ding to meet the expressed educational needs of 

Indian .-people, and ■ • • \ nccus ut 

Past and current funding has not exceeded 10% of the total - 

FuM;.Funding..of Federal Indian Eaucation Programs", and 

It has been erroneously stated that Title IV funding is a 
. . . , duplication of JOM-, Title 1, etc. ' ""'y a 

NOW., THEREFORE- BE' IT RESOLVED THAT: The United States. Office of Education 
. V . through the appropriate Congres.ional Conim-ttees requd^^^ 

all parts of Title IV.-P.L. 92-318, The Indian Education Act ' 
as amended in P.L. 93-380. Title V , Part C be lunged at nJt 

^ Jear 7^ J'? appro rlatLn foVn- cal 

Year 1976, and not lesi^than 100% besinning Fiscal Yea^ 1977. 



WHEREAS: 



WHEREAS: 



\ 



DATE: 



April S, 19.75 



CERTIFICATION: 



Attested to by: 

(Sgd).Llovd- Elm i 



xLloyd 'Elm, Chairman 
(Sgd:) David H.^Sipip 



uavld .m: Gipp/ Vice- Chairman 



^ (Sgd) Gwen hoope r 
Gwen Cooper, Secretary 
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RESOLUTION § 5-% 



WHEREAS: 



WHEREAS-: 



WHEREAS: 



^WHEREAS: 



WHEREAS: 



WHEREAS: 



.The prigi 
under the 
expired anji 



h il 



. legislation authorizing funds for tea,<f^her training 
dutationlProfessfon? Development Act ^pf 1972 has 
has not been renewed, and /^^ 



A rietwo/k of nationwide programs has been initiated during *the j 
past twbifjiscal years which acldresses programs to the needs / 



of profess 



anfl 



^v.wi>^ Tiiii\«ii y^^yAt ^iw^iVAi.i.^ vii\. •i\.\.v>^ i 

ional development for Indian teachers of Indian chilqren, 



This progrkm now supports the profess^ional training of a signifi- 
cant number of Indian people who ha.v6 now errtened teacher pre- 
'paration with .the'.assistance of these federal projects, and 



Legislatio 
under Tjtl 
and mainta 

Prudent us 



1 authorizing professional development exists 

IV '(Ihyian Education Act)._Part E to establish 
in these programs, and 



>e of federal funds mandates. .a moral decision to cOn 
tinue 'programfs^ that specifically a/ldress ^teacher training wit| 
an Indian preference, and | 



There. is. a continuing need forlmofe professionally prepared 
Indian teachers, ;and educational- specialists to work within ' 
the growing number of Indian cornmunity ;programs, to- fill 
vacancies as tfiiey occur within^' bA A school systems^ and in malny 
rural public school systems that are charged with educatinig a 
^^ignificart numt^er of Indian children. 



-NOW THEREFORE BE IT 
add on 
eligible 
fessiohal 
legislati 



rtESOLVEp THAT: Congrc&ss immediately appropriate 
furds^ necessary to sustain at an efficient level 
fTog'rams now evaluatep as effectively training 
educators for India 



ro- 



children under the existing 



VBE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That NACIE sustain the rieed for trained l/idian 
teachers h 
education. 



DATE;. April 5, 
CERTIFICATION: 

This Resol 



s a high ^pV^iority irj the overall needs of Incjian 
975 



tion was adopted by ^e AD HOC COMMITTEE OF NATIVE AMERICANS 
CONCERNED VUH INDIAN EDUCATION at a duly cal-led meeiting at the Rodeway 
Inn, ^San Diego, California, April\5, 1975; 



Attested to' by: 
(Sgd) Lloyd Elm 



(S^d) Gwen clopev 



Gwen Cooper, ^'ecretary 



Lloyd Eln^ Qhairman ' 
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RESOLUTION r6r75 

'\ ^ \/ ■ w ■ ' , 

WHEREAS: The- Bureau of Indian Affairs is currently, developing rules,- 
^ regulations,, and .procedures for contracting with Indian Tribes^ 
and established national Indian organizations for the education 
of Indian peopTe^ and x . * 

WHEREAS: ; T-h^ere is a pressing heed to prepare Indian fribes and othe» 

Indian organizations for cbntractiiig with government agencies 
for the education of Indian people^' and 

ilH.EREAS: Technical assistance and trdintpg-TS ba,dly needed in order to - 
prepare Indian Tribes and ;Indian\organizations to successfully 
manage and perform government contr*acts< and 

WHEREAS: There exists a critical need to establisVa centralized system 
to monitor and control government contracting with Indian Tribes 
and. organizations. . * 

NOW THEREFORE-BE if RESOLVED: That the Bureau of Indian Affairs will 
invoke the Buy Indian Contract :Pol icy for all Indians, and 
utih\zing contracts awarded by th*^ Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED; .That the Bureiu;qf Indian Affairs take limiediate 
-action to address' the- urgent ,need of preparing Tribes and 
Indian organizations for goveV'nment contracting by making funds 
available to IndiaivTribes and Indian organizations for training 
. • and technical assistance in contracting/^ * 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That the Bureau of Indian Affairs provide the ^ 
necessary funds and..other resources, for use in establishing 
a centralized contracting agency to monitor control,' and manage 
government contracting with In'dians, - \ 

.BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: ^ That the Bureau of^ Indian Affairs permit nego- * 
tia'tion of contracts with Indian tribes and Indian organizations 
under the Buy Indian Act. to the. exclusion of non-fnaT?ins^, 
and that Indian Tribe is to be. interpreted as any Indian tribe, 
, band, nation, or other organization or communi ty, which is 
recognized as eligible for the special programs and services 
provided by the United States to "Indians because *ot their status 
as Indians.; and includes viljage corporations, . igional cor- 

_^porations, and Native associations provided for or recognized 

by the 'Aia5ka Native Claims Settlement Act, ' , 

DATE: ,Apyil 5,* 1975. 

CERTIFICATION: The Resolution was adopted by the AD HOC COMMITTEE OF NATIVE AMER 
CONCERNED WITH.INDIAN EDUCATION at a duly cal'led meeting 'at the Rodeway 
Inrv, San Diego, California, April 5, 1975. ' ^ - . , 



(Sgd) Gwen Cooper 
Attested to by: . ^''''^''^ ' 

(Sgd) Lloyd Elm * . v / " . . * 



Lloyd Elnr, Chairman 



1 



(Sgd) David M. Glpp 
David m; Gipp, vice Chairman , 



• RESOLUTION # 7-75 



WHEREAS: 

WHEREAS: 

WHEREAS: 
WHEREAS: 



Title, vni of P.L. 93^380 authorizes studies that will specif- 
ically/ assess and affect. Indian programs and communities in 
respect to education, and 

The „ potential cort tracts for conducting these studies will be 
ret by Vespecti^'e federal agencies; and - ' 

The Indian. has t)een, studied into infinity by the whiteman; and 

Assessments of programs have, continually ^assumed the merger 
of. Indian children into the life and valii^ system of- the dominant 
society. . - , * 



\ 



THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the Secretary. of Heal 
directed that Indian people be involved in 
• . relatih i to Title I of the Elementary and 

Act and the joint study ifivolving the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare and the Bureau -of Census 



th, Education and* Welfare 
the studies arid survey^ 
Secondary Education 



\ 'BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That Indian schools and communities be included 
\ with the "Safe Schools"- and "Athleti'c Injuries" studies. 



DATE: 



April 5, 1975 



CERTIFICATION: 



This Resolution was adopted by the AD HOC COMMITTEE OF NATIVE AMERICANS 
CONCERNED WITH JNDIAN EDUCATIOjl^ at a duly called meeting at the Rodeway 
Inn* San.Diegoi California, A*prjl 5, 1975.' , * 



(Sgd) Gwen Coop.er 



Gwen Cooper, Secretary 



Attested to by: ; 



(Sgd) Lloyd Elm 



Lloyd Elm; Chairman 



(S^d) David M> Gipp 



David M, Gipp, Vic?, Chairman 



RESOLUTION # 8-71 



WHEREAS; 



• ' ■*» * 

: The Bureau of Indian Affairs is currently practicing' an educa- 
tional policy. which discriminates, .against certain' Indian children 
. in that, enrollment in certain Bureau Schools is primarily limited 
to Indian children who-^re classified, as Social Problems, and 

WHEREAS": The Bureau of Indian Affairs also has. a policy which limits-' 
^ the number of. Indian children from California trtbeTwho'can 
attend" the Sherman Indian- High School-. 

-NOW THEREFORE BE .IT -RESOLVED: That if such a policy exists, -that this 
information be ijiade avialable to all Indian Tr-ibes and. organ- 
izations. ■• , . ■ . ■ . 

BE- IT- FURTHER RESOLVED: That the Commission of Indian Affairs' take, iijimed- • 
i.ate action to eliminate these discriminatory practices and 
policies'. • ./ r 



DATE' April- 5, 1975 -^'^ . ' . • ■ 

•CERTIFICATION: - ' • * " • ' \- .t ■ 

* V I5J.! •Resolution was adopted by the AD HOC COMMITTEE OF NATIVE AMERICANS 

• - ONCERNED WITH INDIAN EDUCATION at a duly called me^?ing a^the Rodeway 
, Inn, San Diego, California, April 5, 1975; ■ 

(Sgd).Gwen Cooper-. 



- Gwen Cooper, Secretary 

Attested to by: • - 

'(Sgd) Lloyd- Elm- 
Lloyd Elm, Chairman 

: (Sgd) David M. Gipp. ' , • 



Dav.id M. Gipp, Vice Chairman 
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RECOMMENDATION #6 ' . 

kmoAican IndXxiYi and Maakan Wottue^ 06 Kzcogi/iLtLo/i to tHU c/iuciaJi natz^^Uitj 
in mztxng thz chaZlongz lOi Se£^ Viitznmination/ - # » . 

Post Secondary Education, for American Indian anc} Alaskan Natives/ 
. ^ \ . .... 

. The.NACIE Council is fully supportive of the desires^, requests and plans 

to meet the needs of Indian 'higher education. Historically, only a few Indian 

students wer? able to exercise the tight of the upper levels of education. The 

restric'^^iorjs cLnd constraints have been and still are centered on two main fac- 

.tors: One, the lack of adequate monies to attend higher education institutions. 

The. economic base of American Indian and Alaskan Natives is typically lower 

than others in the U.S., precisely so because of the restrictions imposed by 

being .forced to live on reservations- and also that indigenous peojDle^s cultural ^ 

v.alues.are hot conducive to accumulating material Wealth. 

The second; typically the programs and curriculum of the ,non-Itidi.an , . ^ 
polleges and universities have not beenr'designed to meet .their special cultural 
needi. " ■ * ' > 

The BJA and a few states have provided funding for undengraduate study. 
Even though these sources have increased, the recent interest in higher educa- 
tion has resulted in a dramatic increase in the number of Indian /students 
desiring this kind df educational' privilege. 

It is noteworthy that some Indian tribes and* Alaskan communities have 
exercised degrees of self-determination by establishing Indian Community colleges 
on their reservations and contmunities. . Their immediate critical c^Jhcern is the 
need for adequate, permanent f undoing to perpetuate programs that fully respect the 



; ^unique cultures that they represent. They are^ bi-cultura1 too as they meet 

• many requirements for 1 iving in- th'e -/dominant non'-Iridian society.. . " 

Jhe Indian Educational' Act of 1972, was ^amended 'by P L. 93-380, Part C, 

Sec. .423 to -include authorisation for 'ifellowships for" Indian students" for 200 

Students. To' date- theVe^has been no specific alTocation for .this amendment. • 

^ The- American TridiaTi Higher Education Consortium, composed of Indian ed- . 

ucators, is- making a coHcentrated effort to establish'.^ substantial .legislative 

base' for the funding of several? Indian and Alaskan community colleges that will 

be able, to exercise Indian control. -Presently they are proposing legislation" • 

that will" allow them to continue their deve'lopment and operat.ion. .. • ' ' 

The "lildian SeU-Determination arid Education Assistance Act", P..L '93-638 
\ • . , - . - ■ ' ■ y- ' ■ ' J ... 

of JulyJ975 specifical ly demands' that native people be trained and educated' to 

assume responsible positions in their communities to el^fect self-determination.- 

The Council supports al\ efforts that will promote better post-secondary 

opportunities for all Indian and Alas.kan Natives. . . 



\ 

\ 



******* 
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The Council /believes that the Title IV ^Indian Education Program has been 
in progress a sufficient amount of time to. have established the ability to 
meanirigfuUy review the results to-datg» The Office of Indian^ducation was 
.requested to furnish abstracts at random of a .few title IV - Part A type . . 

programs that provide a good understanding of the details of each proposal and 
what progress was accompl ished. It was bIso requested that the programs selected 
have demonstrated the program's effectiveness jn achieving intended, results taken 
in the ^ context of the resources, experience, and amount of , the grant award of 
the specific contract, - , . 

, The following abstracts of Part A programs are only a few of the total number 
•funded and are not the only ones that qualify for being included here,, but the 
.inclusion of more would be ponderous and ujnneccessary for the purposes of this 
report. What follows is believed to be -representative of the program, activity 
efforts to-date and provides insight to the many complexities of the yet unfulfilled 
needs of Indian Education, 

For a statistical and summary overview of the entire Title IV program you 
are referred to the report iri the Appendix secti^on entitled, The Indian Education 
Act of 1972, Report of Progress for the Second Year of the Program, Office of 
Education, H,E,W., Washington, D,C, ^ • ' • ' . 



rtTLE: "Minneapolis .Iridiario Education Project" 



LEA CONTACT PERSON : Ms. Rosemarr Christensen 
^ ■ Project. Administrator 

Title IV /Indian Education Project 
• . • ■ ; . Minneapolis Publ ic .Schools 

807 N.W". Broa'dway " , , 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55413 

PARENT COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN: . 

' Mr. Robert Roy . ' 

" 3700 12th- Ave. South 
. ' ' Minneapolis, Minnesota 55407 - 

FINAL GRANT AWARD: ■ ■ • 

S297.T70.43 ; 
(2,646 Indian children iti. grades •k-,12) 



gESCRlPTION OF PROJECT: " 

■ See attached sheets 



Project Objective : 



Description- of Project ' * 



To bridge the communication gap between the Indian parents and the 
Minneapolis Public Schools' by providing positive group experiences relating 
to. traditional culture of Indian people. « - 

' Evaluation Objective ; . . . • 

, • \' , \ ' 

To deterriiine to what degree' the communication gap/has^ been bridged. 
. .between Indian parents and the Minneapolis Public Schools and to document 
. the process by which this has been ^chieved. ' . ' ' * . 

Project Objective ; ^ . ' 

. To create positive classroom experiences and to promote Understanding 
, of Indian student by providing an /Indian Studies. Coordinator and Indian Art 
Teacher, ' . . . . , . ^ 

Evaluation Objective : ^ . ^ ' 

To determine to what degree Indian Students cTassromm experiences and . 
understanding has been enhanced through the provision oiF, an Indian Studies 
•Coordinator and an Indian Art Teacher. 

' Project Object! ve : , „ 

, To attempt to reduce the absenteeism rates of Indian students in the 
^ Minneapolis Public Schools by providing School -Community Social Worker Aides * 

to assist the School, personnel iti identifying Indian children who have problems 
. affecting school attendance (i .e, ♦ medical , social, physical) and to assist' 
the school personneLJiLfijid^^ solutions to the problems so that Indian' 
chi Idren may continue 'their edir(ratit>na-Pendea^^^ ^ 

' Evaluation Objective : ' . ? . 

To assess and determine to what degree absenteeism rates of Indian 
students have been reduced as the result of the introduction of ScHool- 
, Community Social Worker Aides in the Minneapolis Public Schools, , 

^ ' Proje^ct Objective ; 

To provide a means by whi.ch Indian parents and^students may experience 
'positive relationships .with other parents, .students, and school staff through . 
group experiences.. ^ ^ • \ 

• Evaluation Objective : ^ ^ - ' 

To assess the means (and the degree) by which positive relationships 
^are. created between fnddan parents and students and non-Indian parents and 
students. , ^ . . 
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Project Objectives : 



T'.v Jo P'^ovide Indian Art- respurqes to the Minneapolis PuW.ic 'School?, 

Title IV- Program-, and the Indian students through lectures,- classroom ' 
experiences,' and teacher consultations. " ^. 

Evaluation. Ob.iecti ves :'> 



, ' . To document the types and character's tics of the Indian Art resources 
provided and to assess the impact of their provision ' ' 

Project Ob.1ec-t-ives- : - • ' - , 

T-^-i tIV°^^^^ 3tudies resources to the MinneapoUs. Public Schools, 

Titl-e ,IV Program, and the Indian students through classroom experience and 
teacher- consultation: , -. . 

Evaluation Objectives : 



■ To document the n^tOre and characteristics of Indian Studies -resources 
provided and .to assess the [impact of their provisions. ' ' 



SECTION 'III; REPORT- OR. THE FINDINGS 



As noted In, Section H-,v s?ven assessments -were adniinistered during. 
Jpe- last; acaden\ic year. This section feport'on each assessment, the 



._Jmolementatiqn data- specific- to ^ach form. 

To assess the projects, objeclives., primarily affecti\^? in nature* 

the \f oil owing methodogical techniques were used: student attitudinal 

' \ ' . \ ' ' ' ^ 4 • / ' i 

survey-, parentatjitudi na1 survey, staff dttjtudiha] survey, social worker 



aide interview, administrative interview^:, site observational, checklist, and 

proce?^ observations.- Gauged to assess the attitudes a.nd perceptions of both 

. • * - '* 'V- , " \ * • ' I * ' ' ' ' ' 

'direct a\nd indirect participants,' the assessments were implemented on various 

" - ' • • I " ' / . - 
time tables thro.ughouf the year. A discussion of , 'the specifics of implementa- 



tion and a presentation of results fol 



o 



CM for eac^ assessment technique selected. 



li 



■J 
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TITLE: ■ Lakota Wa, Wo'Ki Ye 
.(Indian Helper) { 

Rapid City Independent School District 
Rapid Gity, Soutii Dakota 57701 



EA CONTACT PERSON: 



Mr. Vincent Whipple - . 
t ' - Director, Title IV, lEA 
i • Rapid^ City Schoolj District 
i Rapid City, Southl^ Dakota 57701 




197,4 #0991A 



#1 



PARENT COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN): 



, Robert L. Rogers ' 
. Rapid City, South 



L 



Dakota "5:770r 



FINAL GRANt AWARD: 



$12*4,1,85.87 



DESCRIPTION OF. PROJECT: 



. ^^i Co.ordinatecK needs assessment efforts o^the Parent Committee, /project 
staff ^ and Federal Programs Office resulted in identification of 7 mkjor 
program a.r€as: Counsel mg services,". cultural enrichment, bus transp'ortation,- 
academ^ic aid' for. materials and" fees, tutoring, Indian parent- involvtet, 
and administration and supportive categories. . V / 

• ..u ^^"^^ progress report, the. evaluation .methodology is /presented 

with pre-and, post-data shown in a very readable form. • Parental and student ; 
attitudes toward public school and Titl,e. IV are shpwn as deflnitelir favorable' 
Both irf-house and independent agency" eva.luations were compiled.'* Of^frarticular 
interestt were the listeCrecqmmeridations concluding "the self-evaliiation, which 
involved stnjdents., parents, <|opunity and" LEA. • / - • ' ' 

, It appears. that the project staff would ife a> valuable resource for other 
Title ly. Part A projects due to the. scope of their program and .Variety of \ 
•experience with- it,. , : . . • ' ^ 

.\- . • ■ • • / • 

■ • ■ ' . ' \ \ ^ '• 81- 







The .^r'ogram evaluation involves a comparison between 1973 and 1974 • * n * * . 
/ ^ figures for 1333 Indian Students in 4 'levels:* * ^ . ^ ^ , - ' "« 

* \ • 289 students in high school . iPrl2 • ; ^ * ' 

• \ . .334 students in junior high .7-9* ' \ v v , 

, ,\ ;^10^*students, in elementary /1-6.. o ' "^"^ * 


Thb . Indian drop out rate- at the junior high level was decreased by • * ^• 
.10.6% over' the previous year, compared to the non-Indian' drop out ra^-te 
increase of .3%^/ * \^ • •." 

, ' Senior high rates for Indian students increas^ed 2.8% -Compared to 2,1% : 
0 , for non-Indians., /the overall Indian high school drop out. rate was 20%,. 
compared ttf th^ .national Indian drop'out rate of approximately 49%.- 

. ^ \. • 1 ' / - . • ^ . 


^ ^The Indian attendance/rate showed an increase. of : - i \ . 


• % day for., grades 6 ^ . , 
• ; ' : . ' ' " r 1/3 days, for grades 7.-9 / 
.1 jday *for grades 10 - 12 " : / . 

• \ / 1 ' ^ ^ « 


• 








> * 

— ■ 






• * • ' * 1 

. •■! - • • 

- • ■ ^ '. . . ■ \ ;> •. 


• ■*■ , , 
/ • . , 
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. ■ ■ TITLE:. ^''Program for Restoration 



LEA CONTACt PERSON ; 



of Los$ Tigua Culture') (n67A) 



1 



Mrs. Constance. Hulbert, Project Direclor 
Department' of Ethnic Culture Studies \ ^ 
YsTeta, Independent Schodi District 
8445 Valdespino , 
El.P.asd> Texas 79907 '"^ 



PARENT COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN: Mrs. Dora Cedi^Vo • 

- . ■ • . 119. Palla 

•. .■ / El Paso, Texas 79907 



\ 



■FINAL GRANT AWARD: $11,982.91' (161 Indian children) ' 



\ 



■ • ,. DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT: 

..-A speciaTly trained 
]. 6f thfe Tiguas, .hired to: 
) program with the" proposed 
' ba ckground of thfiJCiriua*4- 
(4) 



■1 



accompany thei childre 
(5) , prepare the students 
appearances before' local a 
instruction, choreography. 



teacher, knowledgeable in the historic, background 
(•1) Coordinate the. regular academic- ins.trudtional 
project: (2) instruct-vchildren -in the historic • 
■f3t~;-Teach-indiao folklo?>^c dancing and .si.naing: 
n on field trips and visits to other communities: 
for performances, in folk- daniing and singing for - 
nd other communities — such preparation . to include 
costuming and staging of these activities. / 




ABSTR.ACT 



taught by native consultants. 



YSLETA, TEXAS 

(1) Completely costumeb 70 in authentic native drfess-al\l hand made. 

(2) Allv70| trained in native dancj5(s) and chants 

(3) .FieldArips to outef world, (i,e,. Bank, Uniyersity, l^ilitary base, Chamber 
of Commerce) 

(4) '20 visited Quozvas' i^n Fortuga, New Mexico 

(5) . PuRlicity Tor tribe-v(ork closely witfj|tribe |{to be featured in Texas 
magazin^s^)— 

(6) / Attendance: previo/sW rian seriously behin^ 



i I 
I I- 



•73- '74 
•74-^*^75 




#2 ■ 

10,5 japseateeism 
5-5* 



* cut in half 



•A 
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TITLE: "Aid for Indian Children" (0563A) 



LEA CONTACT PERSON: Ms. Lois Driscpll 

■ Alhambra Elemerttary School District 

3001 West Hfzelwood 
Phoenix; Arizona 85W7 

• ; . ■■ " ■ • • • \ 

^ ' *\ '' 

"PARENT COMMITTEE- CHAIRMAN: Mr; .Errol Honhoinewa 

3315 West 5o4xiTTe' DH-y-e 
. ■ • . • Phoenix, Arizona^ . 



FINAL GRANT AWARD: . $9,095:9.8' (112 Indian childreh). 



.DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT: 



•^.u of this district are from .af least 17 American tribes, 

with children enrolled and atte'nd^ng 'at the various schools within the district, 

little information about? each either and the various traditions, heritage, 
S^l^? J been- instrumental, through public hearings -and the 

Parent Committee in alleviating the ►isolation through the activities. 

. ^P]!?"/"^ post- test is given to students- who are tutored by a part- 
\ime certified teacher. Also, this teacher serves as a coordinator (home-school), 
becoming acquainted with each Indian child and the 'parents through at least 
tfUflnJ "^^'^ the childrenmnd yearly Visits with the parents. Documenta- 

tion and records are 'kept of the children's circumstances, achievement, and 
evaluation of progress made. In addition, th*is resource person "ascertains that 
all special communfty programs or services^ are utilized for the children when ' ' 
appropriate. A Special .component for grades -7- and 8 is provided in career ' 
guidance, and assistance provided- for high school registration of 8th graders 



A B S' T R A C T . 



ALHAMBRA, ARIZONA 



(1) Each .child 'visited -with twice dur^ing school year; 

(2) '53. home visits, some multiple; 

'(3) Roster Composition & Data*- Collection on^^, 
each child - » . 

(4) 15 tutored - 10 tested for reading skills 
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TITLE: 'Improving Currictflum and Activities tor GaLl up -^McKinlev County": 
School District Indian Students::. . - , .. 



LEA CONTACT PERSON: 



Mrs . Gloria .Carnal , Federal Programs '.Di rector 
Ms. Wy/iema Morris, Title I Coordinator 
Gallip .- McKi.nTey Cbutity Pufelic Schools 
P.-.o: Box 1318" • . . .- ■ ■■ • ■ • 

•.Gallup,. New Mexiep. 87301" * , • . ' " 



PARENT COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN: - , Mr. Donald Smi^th (from Feb. '75)- 
:r . . Box' 29,5- . • 

' .. ' : ■ Crownpointj New Mexico 8)313' 
, . - ; ' ' , (previously: Mr. Wilfred Eriacho to. Ja"n, 16, 



•75) 



F-iNAL^. GRANT .AWARD: $849, 541. 88/ -881 8 I. C. certified . - 

' ■ . • " • • , 8834 Enrolled . . • ; 

(This was recently audited for 10 weeks on-site by a 5-person 
■ team .from GAO., and^ the audit conference showed no exceptions 

: . ^ on expenditures) . . 

DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT: This, is the largest single school" district with a -grant 

• . .'With by far the ifiost sj;;jdents scattered throughout school 

in the largest area aistrict in the nation-thus, the pro- 
, ' ■ . gram has seven major components: 



T. 
2. 

J. 

'4; 
5: 



Title ly Parent Committee - • ■ . . 

PersonaJiiedJjTstru^tion for Multi-lingual and Multf-cultural 

Curriculum ' ^ "~ j 

Home-School Coordinator Service * 

.Mobile-Career "Education Units - . ' 

Laboratory and/6r» Activity Approach to the Tea^chi'ng of 

Mathematics • ^ . ' ' . 

Pilot Project: Crownpoiht High School Awdreness, Vocational 

Work-Study ^ • 



PROF'OSED EVALUATION: 



1) 
2) 



* — 

By the- Committee & school staff to determine -how well the 
objectives have been met. ' ,^ 

Kinds & qualit'^ of Materials "secured, produced, disseminated; 
value of in-service sessions, effectiveness of tutoring; total 
contribution to the Multi-lingual and Multi-cultural aspects 
of the community; information rece-ived by "present" instructional 
staff regarding heritage and needs of Native- American. 



proposed, Ey a/[ua't4on <■ .l> * . > - 

By the Committee and school staff to determine how. will the. objectives 
have been met'. . : - * > ' " . '7 

2.) Kinds, and quality of materials secured, produQed, disseminated; value 
; *of/ in-service sessio/is; effectiveness p-f tutoring; total contribution 
' to .the muUiTl.ingual and muUi -cultural iispects of the commuritty; in-' 
formation received by present ins true tibna-l staff regarding heritage 
and needs of native AmeriGans;; ' . . 

3) Reports of students, parents, chapter , officers. and school personnel 
. "regarding effectiveness; annual district appraisal a'nd report; mear 

/ ... . surement of improved school attendance apd student achievement; 

4) . Number. of students participating in -the project; the efficiency of 

.student follow-up and numb er of voc a.tinnal scholarships, student re-r 
s -action to a counselor-developed checklist; evaluation by students, 
parents and teaphers.y -number of students given extensive' aptitude 
testi,ng. ' - ' » - ' ' 

.5) Four-step method of^ evjaluation;. by Parent Committee; by professional 
staff; by out-of-district consultants and others in the field, of 
mathematics instr^uction; by standardized diagnostic and ^jective- . 
based 'tests 4 » ' ' . ^ 

' * ' * ' . ' .' ' ' * 

6) Usefulness, Appearance, Solidarity of shelters; Instructor survey 
of usefulness .of bus shelters-as projects. 

t data available yet to be assembled. ' t 
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•TITLE-:: pprovemjent - Through Reading and Counseling 



LEA CONTACT PERSON: 

• ••' - Don W, Johnston - 
Federal Programs' Supervisor 
Poplar Elementary SchoolDistridt 
P.O. Box 458 • . • . -.. 
. .Poplar, Montana 59255" • ' • 



PARENT COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN: 
Ronald Smith • " 
Poplar, Montana 



59255 



FINAL. GRANT- AWARD: 

$45,291.18 



DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT: • . " • . • 

•.nH .1 J enrollment at Poplar.. comprises nearly'.80% of the primary 

?ollJ|pf and'Vh^^^nll^n • Exhibiting a>high degree of cooperation, the Parent 
Committee and the school planned and operated. a program involving three major 
components, one of which was coordinated with .the high school (High School 
Vocational Counsel ing. ) Frequent Parent .Committee Meetings are^held 

. f , The reijiedial reading component was successful as judged By parents, 
cho^^r^' 3nd the director, and soipported by test results, Weaknessess that 

'■ component " *° ' "^^^^ assessment designed to improve this ' 

„• ^^®.?l!'?®"j!ry counseling program show^da degree ofprogress, but 'some 
^personnel difficulties were encountered. . Evaluation of the affective domain 
results was subjective to -a great. degree, involving parental opinioo survey 
instruments and personal comments :\ ' . * . ^ J"'-^ 

' '^^^ Project Director reports- success "in .parent involvement, and every- 
one-expresses satisfaction with the successfOl operation of the program. 
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. * ^>feniedia1 jReadihg Program Results " ' , 

" These results ware compiled ^for a program comprized of 426 Indjan 
. ^' students.. . , * " . : 

. .. Prerteste'd. for small, group of 3 to 4 student§, 

; . . Ppstr-test siiowed rio reg'ressipn k-6 level, 

. Many §fudents gained 2-6 months over , normal gains expected with- 
/-out rfemediah'help. ' ^ - • - 
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TITLE:. "Impcovin^^Coimiuni cation Skills" (oeilA) 



,LEA CONTACT PERSON: Patrick Graham, Project Director 

Window Rock; Elementary. School District #8 
. •• .. . P.O.: Box. 559; . ' .. . ■ 

, . . ; ■■ ■ Ft. Defiance, Arizona 86504 

•••• \ • - 

■PARENT. COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Jim Sam • • 

.', ■ P.O. Box 398 

'■ ' St. Michaels, Arizona ,86511 



FINAL GR/^NT AWARD: $520-^415.24 (2714 Indian. children), . . . 



DESCRFPTION OF PROJECT: - ^' 

"■^ • ^ - ' ' '■ 

Development pf a Reading Program and instruction of Navajo culture to 
be included in school's present curriculum, .with bil inguaVeducation to develop 
capability in English as a second language (The school district does not have 
either Right to pead- or Bilingual grants). ■ - , % 

■ Jo improve availabilty of supplies, materials, and equipment- for reading, 

improvoment,^ and in-serve training for implementation. 

The program's components are based on eath of the four schools within ■• 
the .district (two elementary, one junior, high ^arfd one hi'gh schoo.l)'. 



A B S T R ,A C,T 



WINDOW»ROGK, ARIZONA - ' < ••. . ■ • , . • 

• district-wide prer & post- test: , / / ; , 

.3rd grade State. Required, test: 

Reading, level - highest of ^ny school on Reservation 

% yr- improyemiBnt': . 2/3 - "2.6 ^ • ^ " ■ \ 

.'^ / ^ marked improvement; more increasje in past 3 than in 10 
< * previous years. . / ' - \ ^ 

It^is diffixuVt to measure th6' effects ofJ^iUngual aides 
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• Ti.TLE: "Indian Education Project 

,,• LEA CONTACT PERSON: Cletis D. SatepauHoodle, Director 
■• ■ ■ ' Oklahoma Public Schools ~ 

..: 900 N. Klein . , . " . 
' ' ;/ Oklahoma City, Oklahbina 73-106 ' -« 



1 *^ 



PARENT COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN: Marcel 1 us WilViains, Chairman 

3201 North Portland'- • 
-• — Ok:Tahonia-City,"0kiah'oma 731 05 



FINAL AWARD GRANT^': ' $182,902"! 51 " " • '• ' 
'NUMBE^" OF I Np I AN STUDENTS: 2,672 ' v" • . ' > 



DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT: 



■ •• The Indian population of Oklahoma City, aeWding to th6 1970 census " 

'^"^^^fis.Pf the socio-economic/charatcteristixs'show that' , 
2^.84 of the Iftdian families -of .the city have incomes Mlow'the-fistablished- ' 
1970 poverty level. Further "analysis shows that a. total of 4^.8^. of the Indian 
families .have incomes below $6-.000.;00 Unemployment amoRg, the -Indian labor 
force of the state averages 45%. School, drop-out rates average 44^ state wide " 
and ranges from 25 to 60% in'.variQus areas, of the,s"ta.t€. • - • 

^ High drop-out rates, poor healthy poor housing', and low incomes, 
accompamng the companion. elements of frxistfa-tion, confusion, disunity, lack- ' 
Of orgamlation, district,', and social ^segregation i-llustrate some of the " ' 
special problems of IndiW in Oklahoma, City. r—- — ^ — — , ■ ' > •< 
A needs as^essment\conduc^'d- in^thri9?4-75 school year- to. determine the 
priority needs of Indian. studehtf, as- perceived by the Indian Parent Cokitteei". 
the pub icjn.opep hearing, principals, teachers, and Title IV staff, ^identified 
the foilovyi ng: ' ■ , ^ /■ ■ • - • 



1) cultural awareness arid pnide in heritage for indiaa''studentj^' 

2) culturaj 'awareness of non-Indian (teachers, Qounselors," and students), 
JJ imp.roved^ guidance services. fOr Indian 'students, and" parents\ 

4) adtivi'ty fees which keep' needy Indian students fnom participating • 
• in ,^thooT- activities, ■ . ' ' ■ • 

5) . remedial services for some Indian studentsT > ' •• 



A survey indi'^cates there are 2,360 Inaian stu.dents enrolled in' the 



school district. 



At the present ;^evel 0/ funding, for t^is act, .the district is una^e • 
to addres/ i^tfSelf to^ al^l of the* educational |ind community need>- Indeed/ the ^ 
problem/of Vban*Indiat)s are so great Ithat we^oiay. address ourselves, to .them 
,,in a nj(isJt minimal' fashidii. . . - ^ 



V 



Projett-Goals/ ' 



an t 



;. i) Increase cuituraK awareness and pri'de inxheritage for Ind" 

• ' . students. \- - , - . - ' / ! . 

2 ) Increase cultural awareness of no n- I^ndi ans > (.teachers c^ounsel 0 rs , • ^» 

. ' and -students'). • I \ • . ..x ^ 1 / 

* 3) Improve, guidance/ seif^vices for Indian students, and parents. ^ 

. 4) 'Furnish activttyj fe^s vhich; keep needy Indi 

/ , . .participation in sch66:l Vctivi ties. • / 

5) ^Provide remedi'a]' serv1ces\ for some Indian studei;its, 



\ ' ' ' ' ' • ' / 
Project coraponentsy^ objectiye^ are\attached as submitted, 
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• A B S T R-A C t/,.'. " 
Muskdpee :&itv Sfehools 



^^•T;ITLE:.' "Concentration on the Affectiye Cognitive and Psychoiotbr Growth 
- of Indian , Chi Idrgfi". ; ' ■ • \ 



v.* 1 



PARENT COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN: Ms.. Esth^er Hoi lowayi Chairperson • 

. • ■ . >612 'Hayes ■ ' ' ,. ' ' ' ' ' \ A 
" • ■ ■ ' jMus^'ogee, .Ok; icihama 74401 



Jr. . 



LEA CONTACT RfRSpN.:^ Mr. Frank BoveYts J 

• ' , "rDi re ctaf, .-.Federal program ^ 

./ Muskogee Ci ty School u! r- 

/ ,i 570 .North 6th Street 
» ' Muskogee, Oklahoma. 7440| 



FINAL GR/jtJJ/ AWARD: $66/4^30 
JHUMBER. OF CHILDREN SERVEdI: 800 



DESCRIBTION OF. PROJECT"; 

>.nm cn'^?-?-''®^®-^''J^T ! ^^i-^X wi^fe , Di'strlct 1-20, needs assessmeni and 
.frpm; specific suggest! on| from the Muskogee I^dia« Parent Committee cJnfirm 
h?nJ affective, cognitive and psychomotor dbrt«L are 

higMnoprty xtems for rfeeti.ng the sp_ecial educational needs of Indie n . \ 
•ChaliKen-j These. I tems a|e^-a ■ , 

- f ^"fQ'"P''efie"sive:ccunseling">rograni for- Indian ch'ildrJeni ^ ^' 



,2-C6nceritrated Heal th\servi.ces . 
3-An expaned tutoring servic^es \o grades 1"t6. ' \ 



- 4rTe.acher atdes -to 
' 5-Pacental' cost fo 



work' i 17' target schooT^. 



D ^ • spgc^i fical ly i denti.fi. ed purposes' .' 
•_ .6rEquipment and stipplies for tutoring centers. 



/ 



t • •• 
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■'1. 



Grade 2 
. Grade 3 
.Grade 4 
Qrade 5 
Grade 6 



Average Grade Equivalent Gains 



Reading 

2.0 yrS'. 

..3"5 yrs; 

1-4 yrs. 
. 9 yrs . • 
• 3*yrs. 



Gfeatest Gain ^+2\8' yrs 
Lea$t/Gain ^- .2 yr^ 



Wath ^ 
V6 yrs, 
*96 yrs- 
. \A yrs* 
1 *6' yrs- 
8- yrs.. ■ 

+1,8 yrs, 
?5 yrs; 



\ 

V . 



.'iL Counseling is being well receiv.e^ 6y the students j^^.parents arid school 
pers©nne|l. See the attached report* v ^ . ' f ' 

In ordlerftd give an idea of how many student. actually receive assistance 
. of ane (^ind wiancither from this program, this statistical break-down .of several 
of the most il^dd portions of our counseling and .tutoring .program for the second 
quarter of yM.y^r, will give a good idea of the total number we^work with: 
\ \ \ j ^ * ' •"•/. ' ' ^ 

I V Tutoring^ ; . . * ' 

36. students per day* ' . ' , \ 

b- 180.stfid,ents per week « y - . 

. |c, 2, ]!60 students per quarter (twelve^week period) 



11. Gounseling \ J , ■ , 

. individual guidance sessions ' . 

b.- group guidance sessions ^ . 

' (1;en stiidents. per session)' 

c • ' teat^her-Jparent-Ttud^ 

.'d. I.;Q. tes^ts administeif^ed v • 

^ \e. achievement tests admihistjered 



fi telfephorie contacts 
g* parent coirtBots by letter, 
h. . teacher ^conferences] \ - 
• (about l^ndi an Students) 




Ilk Health Serv/iqer: dklude a school nurse, wHo.screeii 
' sets up student'he^lth records aYid does imjpunizafion 

a-' referred to school ^niirse ) ^ . ^ * / j' ' 
' b., proviaeicl transportation for ; 
^ (medicaV purposes) |* - | . . ^ , ' 

Working V)>ith other social agencies- -j ' • - 

a. .youths services ! ^ 4 - * 

b, social worker contacts 



screens students for illhe^s- 



28 

n 



IV. 
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^These figures represent average grade equivalent gains m^e with. 150 students 
receiving tutoring in fiVe sites across the city. Students in kinaergarten 
_g_n_ci 5^de one were also tutored , but no, objective test scores were available ^ 
.Subjective coninients by' tutors- and aides indicate the tutoring was very, 
beneficial to the students who attended on a regular* basis. 
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ABS' TRACT 



TITLE: ."Counseling Tutprial and Health Program for Indian Students/ 

» ♦ 
LEA CONTACT" PERSON: Richard H. Moseley < * 

Supt. of Schools' 
^ Sal li saw Publi.c Schools 

P.O. Box 529 . ' • ' 

Sal li saw, Oklahoma 74955 



PARENT COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN: Cherie Sanderson"^ 

'. .Salli§aw", Oklahoma 74955^ 



\ • FINAL GRANT AWARD: $80,088.29 



DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT: . * ' , 

This project, has three components: . 4. '4:4: 

I Tutoring: the Reading and Tutorial programs have had the Sain saw start 
attend. Northeastern State Univers'ity for In-Service training, programs for all 
counselors. Tutorial Aids- and all other supportive personnel involved with.- 
Indian students. This is an important part^of.the program, as .it encourages 
students to stay in school, preventing drop-outs and .improvi ng reading com- 
prehension. See Chart A-: ^ 

\ • SALLISAW MIDDLE SCHOOL ' ^ 

• • -GTltKjrt Asbill , Principal 

1206 E. .Creek 
^ Sallisaw, Oklahoma 74955 ' 

Reading Comprehension Normal Score First G. Score Eina'1 G. Scor^e 

• Y 
Z 

A . 

. • B v- 

C 

D • 

* * * E * 



7.2 6.0 . , 10.2 

7.8 6'.0 10.5 

8.6 • 5.7 . 10.7- 

8.2 ' 5.9 „ 9.4 

7.0 6°.5 ' 7.7 

7.0 5.9 ,7..5 . 

7.2 ■ 5.8 • '.9.6 
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ir. Counseling Is being well received by the 'students v parents, and school 
personnel/ , . ' * ^ ^ * . * 

In o rder to give an idea of' how man y students actually receive^ assist- 



ance of one kind Or another from this program, thTs sTaXTst^cal break- 
several of the most used portions iDf our counseling and tutoring .program for 
.the S'econd* quarter 'Of the year, will give .a good idea of the total number we 
work with: 

I. Tutoring ' • * , ' * \. 

-•a. 36 students per day ; ■ , ^ . 

b. 180 students per week 

c. 2,160 students per quarter (twelve week period). . " , 

II. Counseling ' ^ ' 

.a. individual^ guidance sessions V 115^ ^ 

• • b. . group guidance sessions 9 
(ten students per session). » 

c. teacher-parent-student conferences * 1^ 

d. I.Q. tests administered > ' 11 - 
,e. achievement tests administered ^ 48 

f. telephone contacts * 84 

g. * parent' contacts by letter , . ' • ^ ^ .103 . 

^h. ^ teacher conferences ^ * * 24 ^ 

(about Indian Stijdents) • - ' ' « 

ifi: Health Servic.es:' include a school-nurse, who screens students for illness- 
sets up student health- records and* does immunization*. , ^ 
. a. referred to schpol nurse _ 28 ' . 
. b\ provided transportation. f&r . . ^ ^ - , 
(medical^purposes)- . ' ^* ^ 11' 

IV., Working with other soc'ial agencies ^ ' 

a. yduth services " ^ ^ . ' . * ' 

b. social W9rker contacts . . \ 4 / ^; 



TITLE: The Syracuse Educationaf Program to Meet the Special Eaucational 'Needs 

of Native American Students _ ^ ^ 

• ■ ' * • .- ■• * 

' » .i. • • ' 

LEA CONTACT PERSON: , Mr. Donald M. Lammers . , ° . • 
■■ - - Assistant Director, bpecial Projects 

Syracuse City ScRool District 
*910 Erie Boulevard - . ^ 
• • Syracuse, New York '13210. . . • • < 

' ■ _ ' • « 

PARENT COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN: Mrs . -Pamela Alexander » 

Chairperson 

' ■ Indian Parent Committee . , • - . 

1055 Westmoreland Avenue 



FINAL GRANT AWARD: " S-l 20,793.32 



DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT: ' ' ^ ' ■ ' . . 

The program .serves 619 Indian Students in grades K-12 (^ity-wide). The 
oroaram is designed Id provide the students with^a Native American Inforination ^ 
S-e^y^ce-and Curriculum Materials Center and. Indian "languages,, history , and 
culture. • , ^ ' 

Rative American Consul-taats and Aides are used to work with tfie studeats 



are made in conjunctfon with" the classes to Indian Museums. 

Inservice training is prbv-ided to the teachef- Aides by Indian Consultants 
and other knowledgeable about Indian languages-, culture, etf. • ^ ,» 

^"Evaluation has shown that the Ce^nter proved to' be interesting^ and informatfve 
with tea hi" bringing whole classes to use it Visitors rom.neig^ 
districts made use of the Center as. -well as the students in the Title iV, Kart 
program. ° ' . " „ . .■■,.'<, 

Records indicate that participants receiving information, cultura-1 aware- \ 
np.. lanaSaae instruction,- Native dress. Native dancing, songs', -qui 11 -work, • ^ 
fewelVjTakfnL birkf^weS ing, and arts and crafts represented participation^ . 
rrS scSls! with visits to over 30.0 classrooms. Sihce over 3Q0 classrooms 
were visited, this objective was exceeded by 163 visits. 
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\ Pre- and Post-test scores 
gain in their knowledge of their 
trips taken. ' 


V i - " > ^ 

show/lJhat almost all students made substantial 
cuUure and heritage as a j;esflft« of the field . 


All objectives of the pro( 
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A-B S J R A C T 



TITLE:" Indian Studies Program 



LEA CONTACT PERSON: *Oohn Coffee, Superintendent . . Len Sevdy, Director. 

City and Borough of Otineau S.D. • , . 

• " P.O. Box 808 ; 

^ ' Douglas., Alaska 99824 < • 

PARENT COWITTEE CHAIRMAN: Judy Franklet - . ■ 

■ R.R. 4 Box 4191 

* Juneau,. Alaska . " ' , . . 



FINAL GRANT AWARD: $13; ,-670:26 - . . " ^ 

• ■ t ' • .- ■ ' ' . ' ' 

DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT:/" ~ ' ^ ... ' .. 

Needs In the elementary levelV5%"of the Native children enrolled were failing 
ToIti. In the high school, 60% of all Native children, were dropping out pf 
school . ' ' » ■ . ,a 



"Goals • 1) improved ego- ... ^ , . ' ;' 

^ 2) improved school perfonnance. ■ , 

*Arfivities Develop a fiVe year plan for Indian education in the Juneau schools 
S cu U r 1 experiences.^ ?his .includes carving, bea™ aa^^^ and^ 
singing, storytelling, history.; geography and language of the Jlingets. . 

Results On the elementary level. Standardized Tests which measure growth io 
iMSifc a?eas (reading, oral and written English, math, social studies, etc. 
and se f-imafe development (pride in work, selfrfes-teem, respect toward authority 
aSd piers showed groSth of 1.1 grade levels after the fir^t ye^r of the project 
(1973-74) Teacher evaluation tfests based on objective and subjective criteria 
ihidh -Sitored improvement of students Showed a 5% gain. An evaluation of 
ftldenJs • pe^so^ on norpis of teachers, and the^dof^inant society 

lltlfl sfJmrrovemenl.- In the' high , school.* 77 Native children ^participated - 
in the program and oQly one dropped out^ of school.- 



■ ABSTRACT 



TITLE: Nishnawbe Kenotna^ewin (Indian Education) _ *- ■ ' 

LEA-tONTACT: Steven R.-Malmberg •* " ' . 

Saul t Ste. Marie Area .Publi.c Schools • ; ; 

• * ' • 408 E. Spruce Street ' • • 

Sault ate. Marie, Michigan" 49783 ,^ . 

PARENT COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN.: Mr. Vernon'^Strecter .* . o. • 

3598 Bermuda . ' 

AMOUNT OF. FUNDING: ^113,225.31 . " " . 

DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT: , • " ^ - ' . - . — 

Jhis project will serve 1,054 Indian students in grades k-12. vlt is designed 
to improve the attendance, educational achievement,. and drop out rate of the 
Indian students. Other provisions are also included to promote the 'understand- 
ing 'of Indian heritage in the school arid for dev.eloping.a line'of communications 
between parens 'aad "schooT.^personnel . . •. 

• • * * * 

These objectives will be accdfnplished by' offering a course %o deal with.the 
social, cultural, and economic contritwtions of the American Indian, by hiring 
two Indian Student Advisors to work in the Junior & Senior High Schools provid- 
tng guidance and Counseling service; and employing, a Home-School .Coordinator 
to establish -a liaison between the parents and school. Teacher Aides and a 
ftome-ScHool Visitor will also be assigned to assist the students with "academic 
problems an a' one-to-one basis. • 

This program was successful during the last school year be'cause there was a 
measurable. change of "behavior by achieving a higher attendance and school 
completion rate. One Hundred per.cent of the Indian parents were contacted and 
•made aware of this and other programs anS services offered bythe school. Seventy 
percent of. the students parti cipa.ting gained in their educational achievement. 

Ourinoithe 1973-74 program year, this same program was operated successfully. 
Since the final evaluation for the 1974-75 programs has not been received,',!^ 
amtusing-Hhe evaluation report for the 1973-74 or first year .program. . 

Excluding the' major ab^"tentees (students in senior high who accumulate 50 or 
more absences during the school year) .participants achieved the. proposed 
attendance rate of 85%. Of 1 ,038 I ndiar\" students in the 'Sault Area Publ-ic / 
Schools, 34- dropped out.. This is »a 3.3% dropout. rate... Hence, 96. 7> completed 
the year in school.- , = . - 



In. the elementary segment,' 75* contacts were made with' various parents; 
this approximates 3-4 contacts with each receptive parent. Theire was 
no contact .with three 'parents* " ^ - 

The*1973-74 report 'showed that the 'other components partially exceeded 
their objectives- Bashed on the above ijnformation and the quarterly 
reponts for" the 74*-75 program,- the success of the 74-75 program was ^ 
much greater. ^ , ' . , - . . ' 
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.TITLE: Specialised Services for Indian Children & Youth 

CE| CONTACT PERSON:^'. Mr; Elitier 'Collins-. . \ • 

% - . • A'ssfstant Program Manager, Comp. Ed. Proyh^rhs 

,Cleve1an?hPub,lic Schools " 
^ • 1380 Eas1?'6th" Street, Cleveland, Ohio 44114 - - 



PATIENT COMMITTEE CHA.U'MAN: .Mr. Jos.eph Sampson 

■ 404t West ,140th Street 

, ■ . . . Cleveland; -Ohio 441S5 



FINAL GRANT AWARD":- f36,190.38 * ■ ." f 
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DESCRIPTION PROJECT: 



The program was designed J:o serve 34*9. Indian students ^in^ grades, K-12. It 
provided In^j'an students with a number of -activities and* experiences des.igned 
to.motivate their thinking and planning, Supportive'^'seryi^ces in the form of 
'personal and* academic counselling as well as indiW dual, and small group tutcjring 
were macle available* The project urtde^rtook to expand thd .recreational progfcim^ 
and mbtivaftional clulxprpgram. ^, ^ . ; ^ 



.^ome of the activ.itles carried out to meet these objectives were: Counseling an 
career oppor^tuni ties- and planning; home and school liaison services tq build 
. conrnunication between families.3nd the school; provision of field trip s,ervices 
and individual visits to colleges, universities," Business and recreational 
activities, trainitig centers, and indus^trial exhibits, orientation of scfiool 
personnel tD heritage and traditions of Indian Community; and the develppment 
of recreational and motivational club- program wliich included amateur theater * 
groups, arts ^arid crafts, Nati ve /Cul ture and languages, education^ anh athletics 
or interest are identified by participants.: ; 

Evaluation of the program?ishowe4 that all Qf the objectives were achieved. The 
successful. operation of the program achieved the following: • 

* \ 1. Contacted 30 eligible students, about the Summer Job Program^^^, * . 

better known as ^the Comprehensive YbuthService Program. ^ * ^ 



Identified nine possible .Scholarships and .grants that could 
be applied for upbn acceptance to a college. . *' 

There Were 43 instances of students of student assistance 

iti areas such as** attendance, behavior, grades., and s.us'pensions. 



[ 



A* total of nV contacts were made with the parents and 
school and 110 visits wer^ made- to* tRe. home and school 
V^egarding school and f ami' V problems, jobs, field trips^ 
.gind awaciety of other "matters. 

Tutoring services were provided 40^ Indian studen^ts.' The. 
amount of time -spent tutoring each student*''range<i from - 
daily to once a week, | ' • 

the cultural .activites resulted in two speaking engage- . 
ments at local high schools: three interviews with" local 
and out-of-state people giving information on various 
aspects' of Ihdian- culture and urban life- styles; a movie_ 
♦being taped o*f the program with parents, students, tutors^, 
and Staff involved for a State report,-' with a follow-up o 
to be taped later. . ^ . * . J ^ 

A'field. trip was .taken to the Seneca Indian Reservation in 
New "York St^te witfi 28 in attendance. \ 

Work \^as done with the following agencies .to assist^.parents 
.and students with special. problems* 

a) the'^ Ohio '^oiith Coipmission 
^ * b) Franklin Circle School 

. c) . Positive Education Pfogram-St. Colman/s Church 

d) ' Child Welfare-Social Service Agency 

e) County Board of Mental Retardation 

f) Cleveland Hts. School's Special Education 



V''* <^ A.B S.f R A C T .. • 



TITLE: Hugo. City Schools 
■ ■ • •. Grant #0405A' - FY '75 
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LfA CONTACT PERSON: Simon Par-ker, Superintendetlt - 
^ \ -208 North Second Street 
-I "^ Hugd, Oklahoma 74743 

PARENT Committee chairman: ^Charles l; Mc-Lntyre 
„ ' ' ■' "Goodland Rqute." • 

' ' Hugo", .Oklahoma 'T^lhZ' , 



FINAL GRANT AWARD:. $40,523.31 



DESCR'IPTION of PROJECT: 



The introducti&n of an' art program for Indian -students will supplement and 
•develop the-taleats already possessed by the students di recti ng^ them iiito 
"'art! Stic. 'talents. The Choctaw f^ati on Cultural Center is avai lable. for their 
' use* * -^ - . , • 

. A horne-scho'Dl s i tati on .and tutorial' service was rendeyed whkh prpvided a . 
liasion' between .the scho'cfl and the Indian community. From' th'is inter- • '. 
.cdmmutTi cation, informatlon'ooncerrvpng students can be made available, helping 
.to britSge ^he gap be.tween the home and the schooV. 

An indiViVual of' Indian descent was hired as a counselor in tfie elementary .level 
I primarily to aid the parents in, recognizing , any problems that may be developing 
■ and. directing the parents to the appropriate resources for "help. , . ■ 



■ - EVALU^ATION :> . ' ' • ". ' ' ' ■ . " 

The tndian art students parttdpated in the classes Held 'at the Choctaw Cultural 
Center .where weaving, metal, and'-bead work is^ taught, thus increasingthe' ^, 
motivation forirt in areas in which,!the school had ho equipment.. Mu.cli^'nterest 
/ was 'ShQV/n by students during the pre-enrollipent -for continuing m. the 'art program 
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The. self-concept of the students had been noticeably improved:, as the result 
: '.of seeing their accomplishments., developing better relationship^s-betweerr'the 
■'Jndian students , '"other minorities and non-minorities* 

/ . : ^ ^ . . - 

Twenty-one children were. given tutorial service twice a week for four months.. 
/ All showed improvements^ according, to evaluations by their classroom teachers. 
Before I vi si-ting the homes of these .children^ the Indian hgme-vi^itation aide 
found that during the fir*st semester these stud^ents had been absent 168 days' 
and tardy many days when they did att:end. ^tftef visitation and tutoring^ 
these* students were out only 70 days in the semester wUh no tardies^ Attend 

*• ance is good when cultural, prtde .'is evident. 



\ 
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' MRT II 

TOWARD OREATfft 
INDIAN PARENTS COMNUHEES 
AND TRIBAL INUOLUEMENT 
IN TITLE lU \ 
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RECOMMENDATION #7 * . ' 

> 

Tfie Fede^a^C Regu^atcor^ i$o/l TaXZz l^/^o^ thz Indian Education Act, 
cLb pabtahzd by thz 0^(^lce. oj$ lyidian EdaccuUoyi'^- H.E.W*/ be iunended to t^ie^ 
ziitct that the.* Chalxptx.i>on 05 oii ?an.tnZb CommittteA - a^'izguZattd In 
thz Act - mtt6t be an Indian : Anrf^i^o/it/ie^, t^ot t/ie menbeA^^Up >6uc^ ''^ 
COmnLttte.!> be compciecf 0^ no ^J^^6 than two-tlvvid^ Indian mmboMkip, 

The Role of Local Parents Cormiittees 



' Title IV requires the concurrence of local Parents Committees prior to 

the funding of Title IV proposals. The Act speaks to this point most 'Specifically 

f 

recognizing that it is fundamental to the original purpose and ultimate success 
of the Act itself. I^^ is the only local' Indiap control mechanism that can assure 
that a predominently non-Indian Education bureacracy ful'fills the spi^rit^of Title 
IV and that the educational institutions function with integrity and minimize 
or eliminate past paternal istic* practices. 

' As the following excerpts from the Title IV Act testify, Congress was 
well aware of the main obstables to the success of, this legislation when it 
created the requirement to obtain local Indian community approval of Title 
IV proposals prior to their being funded by the Office of Indian Education 
H.E.W. 
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TITLE-'IV --INDIAN EDUCATION 
SHORT TITLE 

Sec. 401. This title may be cited as the "Indian Education Act.'' 

Part A--ftevisi'on of Impacted A:^eas Program As It Relates To< 

< Indian Children ^ * , 

"(2) provides that th^ program or project for which application 
is mtde-- 

''(A) will utilize the best available talents and resources 
(including persons from the Indian community) and will 
substantially increase the educational opportunii:ies of Indian 
children in the area to be served by the applicant; and 
"(B) has been developed-- 

"(v) in open consultation with parents of Indian chil- 
dren, teachers,' and, where applicable, secondary school 
' students, including public hearings at which such"^ persons 
hav6 had a fy.ll opportunity to understand the program 
for which assistance is be>ng sought and to offen- 
recommendations ,thereon, and ' ' ' . ' 

"(ii)' with the participation and approval of a commit- 
tee composed of, and selected by,parents of children par- ' 
ticipating iM the program for which assistance is sought,- 
: teachers, and, where appl Icable, secondary school students 

of which at least half the members shall be- such parents; 
"(cy sets forth such policies and procedures as will, insure . 
* that the program for which assistance is sought will be oper- 
ated and evaluated in consultation wlth^and the involvement ,^ 
of, parents of the children and representatives of the area to 
be served, including. the commrttee established for the pur- 
poses of clause (2)(B)(i1). 
'"(c) Amendments of applications shall, except as the'Commissioner 
may otherwise provide by or pursuant to regulation^ be subject. to 
approval in the same' manner as orig^inal applications. 

Part B--Special Programs and Projects To Improve Educational 
Opportunities fpr fndlan Children 

Parental par - The Commissioner shall not approve an application for a, grant 
ticipation, under subsection (b) or (c)^,unless^he is satisfied that such 
appl Icatlon, and any documents submitted wlth^ respect thereto, 
show that there has adequate participation" by the parents 
of the cMldren to b^ served and tribal communities In the plan- 
ning and development of the projects, and that there will be* 
, such a participation 'In , the operation and evaT^iation of the pro- 
^ ^ - • ' ject. In approving applications under this section, 'the Commissi 
on^r shall give priority to applications from Indian educational 
agencies, organizations, and institutions, 



Part C"Specfal Programs Relating to Adult ^Education For 

' Indians 



Tribal partici- 
pation; Indians, 
priority. 



The Commissioner shall not appr'ove an application for a grant 
under subsection (a) unless- he Is satisfied that such* applica- 
tion, and any documents submitted with respect thereto, indicate 
that tKere has been-adequate participation by t^ie individuals 
to be served and tribal communities ^in the planning and deve- 
lopment of the project, and.that there will be such a partici- 
pation in the Operation and evaluation'of t^e project. In 
approving applications under subsection (a), the Commissioner 
5,hall give priority to,*appl icatiofis from^ Indian educa'tional 
agencies , organizations,, and .institutions 



- Achieving Local Indian Parent Involvement " ' 

It would be a fallacy to assume^ that* the -expected local parent in- 

volvement js now guaranteed. In order for (Ms law to 'become effective 

^ < 
it must be implemented i.n such a manner that local ^parents fully under- . 

stand theip authority and responsibility. The* Council bel ieves ^that such 

is not thfe c^se in many instances. It is somewhat difficult to explain- 

unless one has an appres^a-tion for Indians' experien^ce in similiar cir- 

• cumstances. • . ' 

Jt must '"be understood that this is a. very, new and unique role for 

Indians to enjoy; what is tantamount to "sign-off* authority on a federal . 

.program effecting 'Indians. In the past they have had very little to say 

about any prograitis directly effecting them or their community*" and parti^- 

cularly'in the. field of Indian Education. When their agreement was Ve- 

quired to officially pr6cess documents they were requested to do so more 

as a !)anker requesting a^ borrower to sign a note in order to obtain a 

^ loan if you don't sign 4t, you won't receive it. Therefore, the Indians 

"whole orientation to the business of signing federal documents has been 

something of an intimidated recipient: Not too unli.ke their, treaty 

• ^ * 

signing experiences. It is a whole new experience for Indians to come to 
realize that they are actually a controlling factor in the dispensing of 
Indian Education program funds. The Council can appreciate that the bureau- 
cracy would rather have the old impression linger with regard^to local' 
Indian parents involvement^ and for this reason the Courf^il believes it^has - " 
a vital role to play in bringing about the awareness of local Parents ... 
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" Committees to the importance and difference of^their new constitutional . 
- relationship .with the federal gcvernment in 'the field of/Indian Education- 
TUIe IV . ' • 

■ ■ ■ ^ ^ ' 

* ^ 

Local Educational Agencies (LEA'.s - Public School Districts) and LocaV 
Parents Committees '* - . ' 



There are clear indications to the Counci-1 , after reading past and pre- 
sent LEA'propesals for Title-IV Part A funding, that for the^ most part 
LEA'S are not utilizing their respective local Parents Committees in helping 
to prepare the LEA's proposal. Many of the proposal's lacT< , substance in"^ 
(Sealing with pertinent and urgent^ Indian Community problems. such as, school \ 
dropouts, absenteeism, alcoholism and-deyeloping motivation. \ 

LEA's should "understand, and- be directecf by the Office of Indian Educa- 
tion, that utilizati&n of lo*tal Parents Comrnittees is not only a legislative 
requirement but is essential tQ the success of local- Indian Educatjon-Part A 
programs. , > \ 

It appears to Council membeVs that LEA'^s are not attempting to obtain 

Indian Community input: That actual Indian parents of Indian students and 
♦ > ^ 

' Indian ^students themselves are i^ot being included ia the development of the 

> 

proposals. . . . 

It Is imperative to the Indian Education Jitle .IV-Par£ A process that 
the local Parents Committees do not exist for mere "rubber stamp aoproval" 
of the LEA's.proposal , but for their" being utilized in proposal developmeat, 
drafting, implementation, monitoring and final evaluation. In short, the 
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Parents Committee is an extellent dVganizatton to help pull resour-Ges to 

. - ■ ' 

%-gether aW assist in achi'eving mutually desirable results.. 

Clearly, there' is~ a natural role for both the Council and ^the Office 
; of Indian* Educa tion to pVay in helping to sensitize LEA's to this necessary 
■ and proper j^e of local Parents Committees. " ' 

ioca-1 parerit involvement is a visible and essential. |)eginning toward 
the implementation of the U.S. Government'policy of Indian Self-Determination, 
. for Self-Determination will be -the main future thruslj of American Indian . 
citizenry in this country. Ttie^cohcept and la^ for Irtd^ian Self-Determination 
is noj: isolated to Title IV of the Indian Education Act of^^igy^*", ajthough' i t 
was a milestone piece of legislation. More recently Congress in 1975 passed 
the Indian Sel f-Determination and Education Assistance Act*. 'The opening 
' . paragraphs of that Aci, included .here, are some of the most important federal 
policy statements ever made for the caus.e of Indian Self-Determi nation and 
•-further underscore the reality and substance of the nation's support for the^ 
Indian's new individualism which'is in keeping with the national character 
that Ts America: 



Public- Law 9.3-638 
93rd Congres's, S. 1017 
^January 4, .1975" - 



An Act* 



To provide ^maximum Indian participaUon in the Government and 
education of the Indian people; to provide for the full, 
participation of Indian tribes i.n programs and services 
conducted by the Federal Government for Indians and to en- 
courage the development of human resources of the Indi'&n 
people; to establishva program of ass^i stance to'upgrade 
Ipdian education; to support the right of Indian ci^tizens 
to control" their own educational acti vitie,sf; and for 
other purposes. 

Be it enacted by.^thd So^nat'd and Hou^d ai KdpKUzyit^itivi^ * . - - 
OjJ thd UyvUzd S>tatQJ> cv^ Amo/Uca A,n CongKU6^ a66mbl2.a, That "Indian Sel.f- 

this Act may be cited as the "Indian Self-Determination and Determination 
'Education 'Assistance Act". *' ^ ' . ' ' * and EdUcatiort 

Assistance Act* 
CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS ' ^" ^25 USC 450 

* . , ■ note. 

4ec. 2. (a) The Congress, after careful review of the Federal 25 USC 450. 
Gov^rRmeat's historical and special legal relationship with,, and 
resulting responsibilities ;to, American , Indian people,- finds 
that - / \^ ' 

' (1) the prolonged Federal domination of Indian service 
programs has served to^retard rather -thanien ha nee the pro- 
gress of Indian people and their communities by^deprij/[ng 
Indians of the full opportunely to develop leadership ; 
skills crucial to the realization of self-government, 
and has denied to the Indian people an effective voice ^ 
in the planning and implementation of programs for the 
'benefit of Indians which are responsive to the true 
neejs of Indian communities; and^ .\ ^ 

(2) the Indian .people wil\ never surrender their desirp 
to cont^rol their relationships both among themselves and 
with nop- Indian governments, organizations, and persons, 
(b) The Congress further finds that - 

. (1) true self-determination in any society of people . ^ 
is deperijjent upon an educational process which will insure 
the development of ^'qualif ied people ta fulfill meaningful- 
leadership roles; ' . . " ' 

(2) the Federal responsibility for and assistance to 
i^ducatioa of Indian children has not effected the desired 
level of educational achievement or created the div'erse - ^ , 

opportunities and personal satisfaction which education 
can arid should provide; and 
' (3) parental and community control of the educational 
process is of crucial importance to the Indian people* 



DECLARATION OF POLICY 



- Sec. 3. (a) The Cpngress hereby recognfze-s the obi igation 
of the United States to respond to the strong expression of the 
Indian people for self-determination by assuring maximum Indian 
I^Articjpatlpn i.n. Jt^e Jirectlon..Qt ^ucatianal as well ps other 
EederSl services to Ihdjaa communities so as to fender such 
-^er-v-ices mor4 responsive to the needs and desires of those 
communities.^ , c , 

(b) The'Congress declares its commitment to the main te- - 
nance of the Federal' Gavernment^' s unique and continuing rela- 
tionship with^and respoitsibiltty tO the Indian people through • 
the- establishment of a meaningful' Indian self-determination" 
policy which will permit an orderly transition from Federal ^ 
denlinatiori of programs far and, services to Indians to effec- 
tive ^and meaningful participa.tion by the Indian people in the 
planning, conduct, and administration of those programs and 

^services., - . ^ . . . 

(c) 'the Congress declares that a major national goal of the 
United States is. to provide the quantity and quality of educa- 
tional services and opportunities wjiich will permit Indian 
children to -compete and ekcel in the life areas of their 
choice, and to achieve the mearure of self-detq^rmi nation ' 
essential' to their social and economic^weM -being: " 

* See appendix for cpmp ^te text of Indian Self- Determination 
and Education Assistance Act. 
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• The CouQcil is deeply grateful on behalf of the entire Indian coftimunity 
for the "profound impact of these -actions by the Congress. As ■ the Congress 
may retail", the Council has been espous^ing the imp5rtance of this cause and 
'legislation since its own beginnfng.and through its annual reports t6 the 
Congress. The .adjoiniqg page showihg the cover of the Council's report of 
last'year.is testimony to' the Council's long standing position and efforts 
to bring about this new era.- - 

"It i§ not as if the Council has jijst itself become' aware of the signi- 
ficance of Parents Committees. In April, 1974 the CoOncil wrote to the 
then Program Manager of Part A, Title 1,7 - Wiliip G. Oemmert, Jr, (Jater to 
become the Deputy Director of Indian Education) offering the Council's assis- 
tance in becoming more involved in Part A of the Indian Education Act of 1972. 
The heart of Part A throbs orr the effectiveness of local Parent Committees 
in ^-perf^OTing their responsibilities as described' earl ier. Mr. Demmert's 

response was encouraging and coincided with the Council's cbncgpt qf the 
t • ^ ' 

role"" it could play, as follows: 

•*it seems to me that the most important issues sufroundiag Part A* center on 
Indian parents' understanding their role, ^xercising'their responsibilities, 
and having options to consider when designing programs for meeting the special 
educational ne^ds of their children. In my opinion, NACIE could provide a ^ 
valuable service'by helping Indian, communities and parents understand a , 
Parent Advisory. Committee' s authority and responsibility. It^is also impor- 
tantvto offer options or examples oT exemplary pro.grams' for xSchools to choose 
from.;; "Another kind of service and involvement might be to provide asrsistance 
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to Ind-ian parser!*: Advisory Coimiittees and schools through helping resolve 

their differences - through enabling them to jointly resolve the problems 

of indian education hy improving the qua»Hty of programs and increasing 

the Indian's educational "opportunities." ^ ' " - . 

. ' . • . - ' " " / 

Mr. Demmert's letter elicits the potential and legitimate operational* 

capabilities as well a's'~the advisory responsibil i ties of the Council to 

assist the Office o^fndian- Education 'in strengthening th'e local Parents 

Committees. Unfortunately the Council has always lacked the necessary opera- 

tional funds to trave^k to meet with the Parents Committees , as woul^ be 

appropriate to its. role and necessary to meet the objectives described. in 

Mr. Defi)mert's letter. More specifically, NACIE requested "an operating bud- 

get of SegajWO for Fiscal Year 1976 and received $230,000. So as one can 

see, the Council's desire, need, requests and legislative requirements to 

perform are not lacking, but the existing budget limitations ippose un- 



realistic J\imitations upon its abilities to^comply. c 
... ■ . • » 

Lacking adequate operational 'funds to travel to meet with all the 
Pa^rents Committees » the Council members have t^^ied to meet wjth as many as 
possible during. the normal course of carrying out their other Council, responsi- 
bilities. This Has not proven to be 'sufficient to overcome' the problems 
noted earliejr;/^ It\%t(ttfi next section of this report entitled, \ 



PART 1 1 f - Toward 'A More Effective Role of the National 



Ac lvisory Council on Indian Education^ 

^7 z 

the Council urges the Congress to fund NACIE on a direct and increased basis 
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in order to give it the capability to perform its mandated responsibilities 
such as. the interface operational activity described ^in- this .section. The" 
COunciKbel ieves that with examples sdch as the currently weak effectiveness . 
*&f Parents Committees, that the Congress will come to realize 'that the lack 
of sufficient fi^nding of the Council will cripple the future of title iV. 



\ ' Making The Loc^l Parents Committees* Effective . ' ■ 

^ It is hoped at this poiftt,.of PART II of this report, that the sense and 
- importance of^ECOMMENDATION # 7 at the beginning of . this "section is now clear: 
That the concern for having . Indian leadership in the form of the Chairperson, 
and Indian membership of tne Pa^rents Committees composiecj of at least two-thirds 
maj-ority, is real. But there are more subtle reasons for requesting , this re- 
quirement which non-Indians may not necessarily apprecj^te due to the basic 
.differences jn culturaj styles and the historical precedence of the relation- 
*ship between Indiaf). and non- Indians. N.oting s6me of these reasons here will 
hopefully provide further understanding of this recommendation:, 

A majority Indian, m&mbershi p, in attendance on a consis^tant basis, in not 
dnly unusual for Indians to experience. It is probably the first time they 
have been the dominant .leadership '-*^v'5^di^erany legislated body ' (Parents 
Committees) srnce the early treaty "negotiations. . ^ * 



"Tradit'fonal" on-'reservation Indians (Traditional in that they have 
life styles, language, philosophies, etc^. , fnat reflectvtheir unique tribal 
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trad iirions and heritage), wifl be mosrt apprehensive of all Indians about 
' ^ • ' : ' » ^ * ' * . ' 

attending* Pa tatnt Comnvitfeee meetings* and it will be essential for them * ^ - 

to know that Indian -leadership and membership are an ever present reliable 

force working in their behalf. ' ^ 

******* . 

. ( A major tht^ust of Title IV is -the J'grasS* roots" Indian' population 
which are composed primarily of ''l^cidttional Indians, therefore, the most 

* effectjye organizational structure should be developed that most accommodates 
this group. . o • ' * 

Indians \}\\o --spea^c only their tr'ibal language' and no English will need 
.^interpreters in attendance at PAC meetings'^ Here^gain, Indian leadership, 
and a majority Indian membership will 'relieve the tensions and enjbarras^ment 
that would normally accompan^^ a typical federaj organization meeting with 
Indians- The* dual language posture of the meeting w^H help bridgp a major 
cultural gap. * ^ . • ^ 

Historically, most local Indians and tribal people' have not believed 
that the.ir attendance at a local meeting on, federal editcatfon programs would 
have any impact on the ultimate outcome of the prpgram. It will require a 
long period of time for even a F^arent Committee as described in .RECOMMENDA- . 
TION. 7 to gain their involvepnt and confidence, for we are deal icig. with 
theV^ospect of turn; ng^ around some 100 y6ars of foreign cultural experience. 
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/ * Many Indian parents.lack 'forma r.Anglo-educafion. Language and cultural 
differences may make it difficult for them to relate to^the typical discussions 

. of a Parertt Comini ttee' but through the dqjninant Indian membership and an ava-il-. 

* ' ' ' . * . . ^ ' ^. 

able Indian interpreter, their direct involvement in helping to devetop local 

Indian education programs becomes.^ realistic hope. ' ' v ' 

- ♦ -k-k-k-k-k-kr-k - - * 

Indian parents have very often* found it difficult' to assert their child- 
r^n's needs (thus. a need for technical assi§«tance) wift^in the school system. 
^ the Parents ConiTiittee as described in- RECOMMENDATfON 7, becomes a much im- , 
. proved and necessary/communication medium to help solve this problem. 

kkkkkkk ' , 

^ It i's'apparent that Title 'IV is not clearly understood by many Indians, 

(both reservation and off-reservationj . They would be more prone to attend 
a' predominantly Inoian membership Parents Committee meeting to receive 
information where they have the license to exercise" their -rights (Self-Determ- 
ination). , * " - 

I ^ * . ******* ( 

' It is very difficult for the typical school superintendent to accept 
' . the concept of "Self-Determination" as many of them do not operate nn this * 
fashion with their white-constituents. ^ 

^ V ******* 
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Some- Characteri.stics .Of An Effective Parents Conimittee 
ft 

E.xperier}ce^ with Indian Parent Committees in gerteraTis helpful in prg- 
^viding guidance for the- es'tabl ishment of truly effecjive local Parents 
Conwittee. The following characteristics are considered many 6f the criteria 
for the most successful operation of such a Parents Committee: 
J. There are some Parents Committees that are all-indian membership and the 
LEA representatives^ an Indian school board member, and Iiidian^'school adminis- 
trator and teachers are a part of this operating group. Structured in this 
manner the prospects' for success are very good. 

2. That the tribal' community is fully represented on* 'the Parents Committee 
ie,. , all groups and factions, (traditional/progressive, young/Old). 

3. That were possible the Parents Committee is an off icial • appendage of the 
official .tribal governing Jbody. 

4. That Parent "Committee members/tribal leaders/officials have assumed the ' 
difficuU task of sensitizing the non-Indian local school superintendent, ed- 
ucation officials and related administration staff on the cultural differences 
and barriers to understanding. 

• 5. 'That the membership of the Parents' Comniittee be rotated annually but re- 
taining some members to* provide continuity. • 

6. That they h&ld regular (quarterly) joint meetings with all parties con- 
cerned: Especially with students. 

7. That the native language be used as the primary medium. Use interpreter 
for translation. This quickly keys into the cultural difference. 
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8. That the Parents Coinnittee provide the public relations for the Title 
IV "A: project in conjunction with the Title- IV Project Director who by all' 
means must be Indian as well as the rest of the staff. The Parents Committee' 
must conduct periodic presentations to tribal and school people to show 
what they are doing. It is essential that the students are involved in these 

. ^ 

presentations. Too often such presentations are given only one facet of the. 
.total Vo^^P inipacte-d by the program and interested in what results .are achieved.- 

9. That Parents Committee meetings be conducted with a blend of. Roberts Rules 
of Order and ^w.ith the,ir accepted Tribal governance rules. 

10. That the Parents. CommiJ;tee establish liaison lines of communi catron 
(phone, correspondance, ^attendance dt local/regional/statey^federal (national) 
confereoces, workshops, seminary, etc.) with agencies and organizations that 
have direct/Jndirect bearing on Indian education. Specifically: A provision 

•should be made in the Title IV program budget for at least one delegate to 
attend meetings and be directly" responsible and accountable to the Parents 
Committee and constitutents. for reporting back on'important items., > 

11. That the Parents Committee publish a periodic newsletter to keep all parties 
informed (school officials, tribal officials, parents, students, etc.) In 
cases where the project/community is too small t(^.warr;ent publishing a separate 
newsletter, they can combine efforts with other Title IV projects or use 

local tribal newspapers or the press in general. 

12. - That the Parents Committee take the initiative to educate and to sensitize 
the non-Indian educators as to the special, unique tribal cultural factors 

•^that must be respected and considered in the learning environment for the Indiart 
students . 



'Direct Federal Funding Of Local Parervts Committees 



,*LocaT Parents Comittees should be funded directly by the. Office of 
Indian Education for Title IV Part A funds- rather than by the present practice 
of going first through the administrative control of the Local Educational ' 
Agencies (LEA's - Public* Schpol Districts) in order to insure the Parents " . 
Committees autonomy and eliminate their present beholden relationship the 
L'EA's. This- certainly is-.one of the first steps t^o the implementation of 
Seif-Deierminatiofi. fQr local Parents Committees in becoming more independent 
and representative Indian parents groups and insuring "the effectiveness of 
sych organizai;ions and encouraging Indian parents to participate without fear 

or reprisal . * ^ , 

In the following excerpts from a study completed for the U.S. Office 
of Education and the Bureau of Indian Affairs on. The Impact Of Federal Funds 
On Local Education Agenc^'es Enrolling ^Indian Children (Becoming better known 
by the titVe, "So That All Indian Children Will Have Equal Educational 
Opportunity".- See Appendix), one section in particular develops a. very substan- 
tive rationale for the direct funding and training of local Indian Parents 
Committees:? A concept that is most heartily endorsed by NACIE. The logic of 
the rationale Culminates in the same conclusion as did the Council in \ts 1975 
Report to cingress when it stated, THROUGH EDUCATION: SEliF DETERMINATION . 
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Community Participation 

Since edtfcational goals cannot be' agreed upon, there is no objective 
' criterion for measuring educational effectiveness^; one man's expert opinion 

V _ - * - 

becomes another man*s heresay. We ,of f ^r the following two propositions ^as 
a^uide*for alleviating this situation. 

Proposition & - The community, thought of mainly in t.erms of parents but iri"*- 
cluding students and .all other concerned citizens, should be 
^ the final judge of educational effectiveness. 
Proposition 7 ~ The community must be able to implement its educational goals 
and judgements. This requires control, rather than mere, 
advisory status, with regard to curriculum and staff. 
Our field work shows that effective PAC functioning leads to a more 
Successful program. It also, shows that PAC (Parents Committees) members 
are often inadequately informed of their own program, are. very uY^informed re- 
garding other programs, and do not coordinate their activities with other 
PACs in the district. We conclude that PAC s "are the key to educational" rele- 
yance and' success, but that they are 'hampered by inadequate training aild a 
lack of technical assistance. Indian energy in the comnunity is diffused and 
fragmented rather than focused on common goals. We recommend a single PAC in 
a district, with existing PACs serving as committees for specific programs. 
This would apply to Title IV and JOM at least; for Titl^I, the committee might 
serve as a delegation, rather than comprising the entire committee for that 
program. This single PAC must 'be adequately funded, so that staff positions 
can be maintained and so that technical assistance can be purchased. Not only 
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are PAC* members uninfDrmed about their programs^, ,but school staff are frequently 
uninformed about the fole of the PAC. More training must be provided, afid funded, 
at all local levels. PAG- members> school staff and LEA staff should have com-- 
bined training sessions in which all groups learn from each other on an equal basis, 

i • 

Indian Education. 



THe preceding discussion deals of course with Indian Education, but could 
be applied with little change to other bi-cultural settings/ The Indian situation, 
however, is unique, and we advance the following propositions as distinctly 
Indian. 

Proposition 8 - Indian Education within the federal structure has evolved pri- 
marily as a tool for assimilation and for land di vestation. ' In 
any terms^ Indiaji or white, this ,traditiofial educational system ; 
within the BIA and public school structures has failed.. 

Proposition 9' - Indian Tribes and not states have the primary responsibility 
for educciting Indian children within Tribal jurisdictions. 

Proposition 10 - The financing of Indian Education is exercised by the federal 
government irr Tribal jurisdictions in lieu of Tribal- fiscal 
• responsibilities not in lieu of stat^ fiscal respons.ibilities. 

Proposition 11 - Federal financial suppo^^t for Indian Education stems from 
treaty, moral, legal and practical responsibilities. 

Proposition 12 - Indians who have accepted U.S. citizenship have a dual citi- 
zenship (Tribal and United States) therefore, within state 
jurisdictions tfiey enjoy all the rights, duties, privileges 
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and responsibilities of any other citizen of the state. 

A major conclusion' which follov;s from these propositi^oi^s is 'that legisla- • 
ti^on, and the itnplementation of .1 egislation must take into account the fact 
of Tribal educational jurisdiction and thus the development of Tribal educa- 
tional institutions as well as the fact of Indian students in state juris- 
dictions and thus federal funding to address the special educational needs of 
such students. ^ - ^ . * 

Within the framework of Tribal educational jurisdiction we recommend that 
federal educational funds be sp.ent primarily for the develol)nient of Tribal 
educational institutions. BIA schools should be returned to Tribal control 
rather than to state or local educational agencies. Maintaining the existijiq -^' 
public educational institutions (state jurisdiction) within Indian Tribal 
jurisdictions^ should be-an option of Tribes, not a requirement brought about 
by the 3IA pol acy of termination of Tribal educational jurisdiction. 

Within the framework of Indian Education in public schools w6 can make 
specific recommendations regarding , the three supplemental programs that have 
been studied. ^ , -t • ' 

Title I is not Indian-oriented; should be used as a compensatory program 
for guaranteeing an adequate basic. Education in the^aditional sjjbject 
matter, i.e., (3 R's). * 

Title IV is the best structured of the programs we have studied? It is 
at least as successful as the other two, and is the best vehicle for translating 
favorable community attitudes toward Indian Education 'into effeqtive programs. 
Furthermore, it has only been in existence a short time, so that we conclude 
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that it is potentially the strongest tool for achieving a good educational . 
system for Indians. Title IV should be used exclusively for Indian-related 
educational subject matter. It should be strengthened and expanded .' 

JOM..funds are used for virtually every educational and non-educational 
purpose imaginable. Thg only consistent fi-flding is that J'OM,j*s simply a de- 
vice to- "plug holes" in the educational budget, this extends, at s.dme^*- sites, 
to^ the m1sappropi«0!tion of JOM funds toward basic support. JOH should focus 
on special >non-classro6m needs and should be primarilj?^ used to relieve the socio- 
economic burdens which prevent an Indian child from attending school. In addition 
JOM should be used for^non-school based education as determined by the PACs.. 
' JOM would be best administered by PACs and should allow considerable flexibility 
since the needs canonly be determined by the PACs themselves. 

A final point should be made regarding^ Tribal educational institutions. 
Education is a major industry; for most Tribal jurisdictions it may well provide 
more than 50 percent of the inflow of monies. Tfie control of educational 
dollars leads to financial and palitical power. Although our study is concerned 

0 r 

with education it indirectly is concerned w^ith the socio-economic conditions 
of the Indian people. We recommend that the development of Indian educational 
institutions be viewed not only in strictly educational terms, but as a major 
tool for the economic development and self-sufficiency of Indian Tribes. ' 

Educational content cannot be controlled without control over educational 
funds. Since we believe that LEA's must be accountable to their communities, 
we recommend an enforceable by-pass provision for all Indian educational pro- - 
grams . If it can be demonstra te d that the LEA is not responsive to the needs 
of theTndian community, funds should go directly to the unified Parents 
Committee in the tribal cominunity or government. 

i ■ * 
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Insuring The Intended Autonomy of The Council 

RECOMMENDATION ^ 8 . ' ^ _ • . , 

• rhcU tht Cov,QX(iyt>6 dzctoAc and^ Ug^Utatz that thz Hationat kdv-Uo^xj ' ^ 
Council OKI IndUn Edaca^tion^ ^xzp^t^ dotting thz ayilqad AmcAican Indian 6egme»tt ^ 

ciiA poputation, koAzbij exeinp-t i^om -tfie p^ovl6io)U oi thz IFzdoAdl 
AdvuoAij Comiiittzz Act 1972, and thoX thz Coixncil' ^ 6tatLU> hoAzbij n.utoKzd 
to tkcut'a^ uxtzndud, enacted and dz6CJUbtd in t/ze oUginal Izgi^iativt Zanguagz 
• * - Oo t/ie Indatn Education Act o^ 1972. . "-^ 

fiOithcx, in on.dvi to in^ixAc the inttndzd^ autonomy of^ tku Council ion. 

> 

* . the bQ.ne.tiOt 0($ thz AmaAA-can Indian pQpulaZLon and thz puA-po^ei 6<2X. ionXh , 
.by Cfi€ Coyigfia>6, MACIE w^te fae (funded cLUtctlij bij the, Cong^e44 on an annual 
bcuiii ^/vtoucj/i ^he nomat badQztoAy pfiocui,eA, and to n.eA.niofLCZ thz hitznt 
' oi tkz Cyni)-ie/i4, tfie Comni&Uomvi oi Education - H.E.W. -06 fieAebt/ daected 

* [indiX^tand and ittcttze thz pvJipqi>u oi tko. CoixncAl 04 tkz nzp^uzntatl\JQ. 
volc<L& Indian Education ^on AmeUcan Inckau, Communx^t/. 

* Accept t\iU>\oancAl' i> fizcommtndation^ and advlcQ. \J0,tid and u^zivtial 
t:e- tfie xzcitUtLc and pwpbt imptmc^xtation o{^ Indian EducxuUOn IcgA^mtton. 

Pxovidc the Coyignc66 in tl^ Commi^^iiinaA' 6 knnaal Rcpont, evidence that 
the Coihi^UcndX and liU depa^^trtJe^i-t have u^titlzed the CounclV^ ^ecommenda- 
' ^ ^' tion and advice in a ^ub^^tantlve my. 

0 \ ******* ^ 

^ ^ ^ \ 




At the least, this brief history of NACIE*s struggle is important for 
more than the purposes of this Council's survival: It tells the* story of 
how today*. Federal Bureaucracy deems its wisdom to be-* superior to that^^of 
our elected jCongress, and of how its flaunted power goes unchallenged --'And 
therein, 4ie$ the greatest revelation of all. 

The Federal ChcTrter of the National Advisory Council on Indian Education 

The Federal Charter that delineates the specific role of NACIE and 
its federa-^l^eiationship with the Commissioner of Education - H.E.W,, is 
probably the most important official explanation of^the functions of the 
Council sedond only ]to the Ti'tle IV Indian Education legislation itself. 

Signed by the Secretary of^ the U.S. Department of Health, Education 
& welfare, the Charter establishes the clear official obi igations of the 
Commissroner of Education and the National Advisory Council on Indian Ed- 
ucation. For this reason the. Council wishes to emphasize that to the 

I 

Indian Community this Charter represents the primary explanation of the 

* * 

agreement between the respective parties. . ^ 

Because of its significant importance, the Charter is included here 
in its entirety to both inform and prepare the reader for the basis of the 
recommendations and relevant narratives that follow since the Charter is, 

after all, the prima facia document in the position that the Council attempt 

< > 
to establish in this section of the report. 

What the reader will come to learn as he reads this part of the report 

is the somewhat unbelievable process by which the Federal Agencies contrive 

te Circumvent and-dilute ^the intended effectiveness of such a Charter and in 

the process leave the Council quite burdened by federal administrative 

controls and hobbled by inadequate budgets. 
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PURPOSE , • 



Title IV, Section (a) of the Education Amendments of 1972 
(P.L. 92-318)', chbrge.s the Commissioner of Educat.ion with, 
responsibility for carrying oJt : • 

1 a program of f inane i aV ass i stance to local- and 
non-local educational agencies for the special^ . 
educational needs of Indian children as auth9rized 
by Title III of the Act of September 3Q; 1950^ 
(P.L. 8l-87it) as added by Title IV, Part A, of. 
P,L. 92-'3l8; ^ . ^ ' 

2 • a program of financial assistance for the 

improvement of educational opportunities for ^• 
Indian children as authorized by Section ,810 
of Title VIII of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 (P.L. 89-10) as added by 
Title IV, Part B, of P.L. 92-3)o; 

3 a proqram of financial ass i^tance to, inst itut ions- 
bf higher education, Indian organ 1 zaf: i ons ,. and 
Indian tribes- for the purpose of iP^epa r 1 ng • c 
individuals for teaching or administering special 
programs and projects designed 'to-meet the special 
^SCca?ional need's of . Indian chi Idren and to. provide 

. • in-service training for persons teaching in such 
- • programs as authorized by Sect ion i422(a.5 of^he^ 
• ,lndTan Education Act as added by Tit e V I .Pat tC 
of the Education Amendments of 197^* (P.L. 93:j»o;, 

k a program of financial assistance to Indian _ 
^ ItSdents to enable them to pursue a coursj of _ 

studyMeadrng toward a professionaj or graduate 
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^ degree in eng i neeri ng , , .med ic i ne., law, bu-siness, 
^ „ forestry and relat-ed f i elds' .as'-autJip/ i zed by 

Section 423<a) of the Indian 'Educarion Act as 
• added by Fitle VI, Part C of the Education 
Amendrnents 6S ASJk (P.C. 93-380); and 

5.. a program of financial assistance for the^ 
• improvement of educational opportun i tsles for 
V ' adult Indians as authorized by Section 31/if, 
Title I I I of the Elementary and Secondary/'.- 
Education Amendments of 1966 (P . L . 89-750 j 
^as added by Title. IV, PartX, of P. L. - 9.2-3 1 8. 

Effective discharge of this responsibility requires the advice 
of tl>e National Advisor/ Council on Indian Education. 

AUTHOR I.TY / \/ ^ ^ 

Title IV, Section kk2 of the Education Amendments of 1972 
(P.L. 92-^318). The Council is governed by the provision's 
of Part D of the General Educa'tion Provisions, Act (P.L.- 
90-247' as ^amended; 20 U.S.C. 1233a, et seq . ) and' of' the 
Federal Advisory Committee Act (P.L. 92*^^3; 5 U.S.C-. 
Appendix 1) which set forth standards for the -f ormatj on 
and use of advisory committees. . 

FUNCTLONS , * 

The Council shall advise the President, the Congress,, the 
Secretary of HEW, the Assistant Secretary for Education and ^ 
the Commissioner of Education with regard to programs 
benefiting Indian children and adul ts , - More specrf+ta l.Ty , 
the Cbuhci 1 shal 1 :* 

* • * . 

1. submit jto the Commissioner a 1 is-t of nominees 
* for the position of Deputy Comm. i ss i Q.ner of ' ^ ' 

I nd i aVi Educat i*on ; . • ' 

- * 2. ' advise the Commissioner of Education with 

respect ^to the adml n i s t ra t i on ( i nc l-ud i ng the ^ * ,^ ^ i 

deve lopment,,of ,regu lat ions and -of administrative 
p ract i ces 'and policies) of any program in which 
'Indian children or adults participate from , ^ ' ^ 
; v;h ich they can benef i t , i ncl ud i ng T i 1 1 e III of 
the Act of Septemb.er 30, ^•950 (P.L. 81-87^) and 
. , . , SectTon 810. Title VIII of the Elementary and 
^ Secondary Education Act of 1965 (as adde.d by 
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. * Title '^V of P.L. 92'3r8), and^vith respect to-. 
^ adequate f und i ng, therebf ; * ~ . . 

• " , i • , <■ ■ '. 

3 review applications for ass i stance 'uader I^itle III 
' of the Act pf September 3.0„ 1950 (P;l,. 8,1 -ST'DV-^,^ ' 
Section 8 10 of T i fie V I 11 of tKe Elementary and ' 
Secon'^ry Education Act of 1 965. and -Sect i on* 3 1 ^ " 
of the Adal t' Educat ion Act .(as added'by Title IV . 

* . of P.-L.' 92-318), and make t»ecofimendati ons to the. 

Commi ss'ioner \^/ith respect tO'thejr apiproval; 

4.. ev'aluate programs and projects carri.ed out under . 
any program %of the. Department- of Heajth, Education, 
and Welfare^.ln which- Indian chi;jdren'or adults can 
^ participate or from which they can ,benef i t., and 
disseminate the results oj s^uch. evaluations ; • 

5. provide technicaJ assistance to local educational 
. agencies and to Indian educational agencies, . 

* institutions, and organizations to assist them 
jn improving the education of. Indian children; 

■ 6. assist the Commi.-ss i oner* in develojDihg criteria 

and regul'at ions for the administration and- ' *, 
eval uatlo'n. of grant^.made under Section 303 (b') 

• of "the Act of September .30, 1950 (P.L. 81-87^^) - 

as added, ^y Titl.e JV, Part A, bf P.L. -92-318; and- > 

7.' submit to the Congress not later than March 31 of , 

• 6ach year a-report on its activities, which shall 
include any recommendations it may deem necessary 
for the improvement of Federal education programs 
in which Indian childre'n and adults participate,- 
or from which .they can .benefit, which re-port s.ha 1 1 

. include a statement of " the Council's recommendations 
to the Commi ss i oner" wi th respect to the funding' of 
any such programs.^ . • . ' ' 

STRUCTURE ^ " . ~ • , ' ' 

The Council shall consis,t oT 15 members, including a chai-rman 
who are- Indian^ and Alaska Nat ives .appoi nt-ed by the President 
S.u%h appointments shall bB made by the President from lists 
of nominees furnished, from tiiiie-^t6 .t ime , by I nd i an- tr ibes 
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and organizations, and she 1 1 represent diverse geographic 
areas of tKe country. Terms af membership on the Counc i 1 
shall not exceed three years and shalKin the lease of 
initial appointments be staggered. Terms/of membership 
shall be contingent upon, the renewal' of the,, Counc ij by 
appropriate act-ion prior to its expi'ration. - 

» 

Provision of administrative services shall -be the 
responsibility of the Deputy Commiss Toner for Management. 
The Deputy Comfii ss i one r of Indian Education serves as 
the Off^dce o^^ Education Program Delegate to the Counci.l . 

The Council is authorized to appoint, or otherwise obtain ^ 
th^ services of. such professional, technical, and clerical 
personnel as may- be necessary to enable it to carry out its 
operations as prescribed .by law. The Council is authorized 
to contract with any public or privafe non-profit agency, 
institution., or organization for as s i stance in carrying out 
its functions. • ' 

MEET'i NGS 

The Council shall meet at the call of the Chairperson, but 
not less than two**times per year-. 

Meetings shall be^ open to the public except as may be 
determined otherwise by. the Commissioner of Education; 
notice' of all meetings shall be given in advance to the 
public. Meetings shall be conducted and records of 
proceedings kfept in accordance wi th ^appl icable laws^^nd 
Departmental regulations. ' . / , - 

COMPENSATION 

t / 

Members of the Council who are not full-time employees of 
the Federal Government shall be entitled to recehye 
compensation at a rate of $100 per day plus per diem and 
travel expenses in accordance wi th. S tandard Gov;^rnment 
,Trave I Regu lat ions . 



ANNUAL COST ESTIMATES ^ ' ^ 

Estimated annual cost for op,erating the Counc i 1, including 
compensation and travel expenses but excltu^mg staff .support, 
is $150,000. 'Estimate of annual manyears of staff support 
required is k.S, at an estimated annual cos/t of $80*,000. 
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REPORTS. 

The Council shall submit to the Congress not lat'^er than 
March 31 of each year a report on its acti>vities, which 
shall include any recommendations it may deem necessary, 
for the -improvement of Federal education programs in which 
Indian children and adults participate, or^from which they 
can benefit, which repotrt shall include statement of the 
Council's recommendat ions^o the Commissioner with respect 
to the funding of any ^pch programs. This report shall 
include, as a minimum, 'a list of Council members and their 
^business addresses, the dates and places of Council meetings 



held during the year, the functions of the Council, and a 



summary^of Council activities and 
during the year. The Council's annua 
be transmitted with the 
Congress on March 31- 



recommend^t i ons made 

report shal 1 al so 
Commissioner's Annual Report to * 



A copy of the Counci T^s annual-report shall be sent to the- 
Department and Office of Education Committee Management. 
Officers and to the Office of Indian Education, "A copy 
of any othpr report shall be sent to the Office of Education 
Committee Management Officer and the Office of Indian Education, 

TERMINATION DATE ^ ' 



Unless renewed by appropriate action prior to its 
the National Adv i sor y Counc i 1 on Indian Education 
terminate on July 1, 1978,^ 



exp i rat ion , 
will 



APPROVED: 



MAR 31975 

DAl-E 
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The Need For Further Clarification . 

Federal legislation, as with all legislation, is by necessity general 

in terminology and comprehensive in scope, in order to allow for flexibili- 

>> . 

ties and refinement in the administration or execution of such legislatiori 
at agency levels. ♦ 

For' the Indian communities this flexibility and the general nature of 
the legislation designed_to address their needs, have worked to their dis- 
advantage. The disadvantage stems from the failure of the federal agencies 
to take into account the unique nature of Indian communities which requires 
a more specialized ap4)roach in terms of program activities and the promul- 
gation of rules and regulations. 

The programs under' Title IV are no exception in spite of the Advisory 
Council that advises the U.S. Office of Education on Indian Education. It 
has been the council's experience that the U.S. Office of Education is bo^und 
by other rules and regulations that affect all of its prqgrams, including 
the programs for the Indian people. For example, the-U.S. Civil Service 
regulations limit and define all personnel under federal programs. The Fed- 
eral Advisory Committee Act restricts the scope of authority for the Federal 

Advisory Committees further limiting their advisory roles. The procedural 

>■ 

requirement involved in the conduct and even scheduling of council i^etings 
as well as categorizing all council members as federal employees limi^ their 
scope of activities and works to the detriment of legislation, which in the 
first place was to address specific needs with special attention. 

The net result is; instead of bringing fresh and innovative ideas into 
the federal agencies in order to make them more responsive to the citizens, the 

13D • 



agencies have absorbed the Advisory Council into their bureaucracy in such 
a way that the original intent of Congress and the public is lost in the 
procedure, rules and regulations of these agencies. The inevitable conse- 
quence is that the federal agencies now dictate the terms to the Advisory 
Council instead of vice versa as was originally intended. 

What is needed to correct this situation is for Congress^ to further 

9 

clarify the roles of Advisory Councils and in the case of Indian Advisory 
Council, more autonomy and less re^strictions are needed if meaningful Indian 
input and involvement are to be achieved.^ 

This necessity was clearly pointed out in a recent study conducted-by 
the U.S,' Office of Education and the Bureau of Indian Affairs (1) in which 
one of the recommendations was for Congress to enact an Indian Education 
Omnibus Act. This act would claVify and not re{)lace existing legislation. 
Such legislation, according to this report would not only address program 
needs but more importantly, it would address the issue of eligibility of 
the various institutional structure such as the federal schools (BIA), the 
public schools ( LEA), and tribal or community schools. 

The Congressional intent of the law was greater I/idian involvement in 
the planning and development of educational programs tha^t affect them, yet 
under the present circumstances, this is not happening. To reverse this 
trend, the federal agencies, because of existing rules, regulations and 
procedural requirements, are either duty bound or at a loss to correct this 
and it is up to Congress to clarify the impass. 

Currently the Congress has authorized and created a Federal Policy Re- 
view Commission to loolo into all federal programs to determine their use- 
fulness and effectiveness. The National Advisory Council feels this Com- 

/ 

(1 ) , "So That All Indian Children Will Have Equal Educational Opportunity" 
See Appendix' for complete text of this study. 
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mission can be the vehicle to correct some of these deficiencies that the 
National Advisory Council has experienced in the area of Indian Education. 



NACIE's Struggle For Survival 

The National Advisory Council oa Indian Education was created under 
Title IV of the Indian Education Act of 1972. , Congress legislated its pur- 
pose and provided that all fifteen members of the Council be appointed by 
the President, and further, that alT the members be American Indians. This 
is unique in the history of the United'States and for that reason Indians 
are sensitive to. any effort that attempts to alter or tamper with the spirit 
and the proper interpretation of this taw. ' ' . / ' 

Since 1972 a succession ot.policy directives. have come forth ^^m the 
Executive Branch which have virtually voided the intended autonomy 'of the ^ 
Council. The problem Commenced when the decision was ma<le to inclOde .the 
Council in the meaning of-^the Federal Advisory Committee Act of 1972. It 
appears that the bureaucracy seized upon this Act and a series of implement 
tating Executive Branch directives to establish, administrative controls over 
the Council, and in the process, minimize the Council's effectiveness to pro- 
vide the Congressionolly intended overvi.ew of the very bureaucracy involved 
in the ploy to gain control of the Council's activities. The process happened 
over many months, and in such elaborate byreaucratic detail, that it is d.i.f- 
ficult to piece together the steps involved in the planned erosion of the 
Council's Congressional mandate. For. those members of the Congress and their 
staffs who are genuinely alarmed and frustrated by the uncontrolled and con- 
tradictory actions of ' the federal bureaucracy, the Council's brief Jiistory 

r 
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will provide en excellent case for study if only to provide enlightenment on . 
the formidabil ity and seriousness of the problem. 

Background ' * ' ^ ^ 

In order to restore the Council's .intended autonomy, the Federal Advisory 
Committee Act must be amended. The Council has found that- 

(1) The Office of Management, and Budget, 

(2) The Comptroller General of the United States, and 

(3) the Office of Educati^on - H.E.W., _ , 

in the process of implementing the Act's agency operating control mechanisms 
upon Advisory Committees in general, destroyed Congress' intended autonomy of 
this Counc il causing it to become relatively incapable of performing its leg- 
islative functions and also subjugated the Council to the bureaucracy. (1) 

The actions taken by theO.M.B., the Comptroller General, and the Office 
,of Education, have caused sNACIE to lose virtually all of its authority and 
performance capability specifically intended by the Congress when the Indian 
Education Act of 1972 was enacted. The Council is advising the Congress, with 
considerable alarm, that the Executive Branch has attached a cabal of regula- 
tions arid directives .to the noted Congressional legislation which undermines 
thawill of Congress* Such actions^appear to be intentional i,n nature and in 
basic violation of the authority and responsibility of ttie Congress. 

The American Indian Community will not accept the bureaucracy as a sub- 
sititute fpr this Council - a Congressionally constituted and Presidential ly 
appointed body - in order that the bureaucracy can perpetuate its control 
over Indian €ducation. - ^ , , 

(1) See Appendix for the complete ^text of .the Federal Advisory Committee Act, 
and the official related federal documents. ^ 
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RECOMMENDATION #9 . ' . ■ 

and 6td^i to cusbUt -t/ic OUico. oi Indian Education -in solving ajU> many p^o- 

******* ' ' 

The need to clarify existing Indian Education legislation is obvious 
to all who are involved with the problems- oT implementation of current pro- 
-grams. The American Indian Community is grateful for the major milestone 
accomplishments of Congressional Acts, but now .time has allowed much experi- 
ence to accumulate and the Council has become aware that several program 
abuses and.d istorfions have taken place in the 'funding* of-:Ti tie IV and 
strong corrective action is required. 

Existing Title IV legislation is ^unfortunately mute on the specific . ^ 
criteria for the funding of Title IV Indian Education proposals. This pro- 
blem prevails throughout all U.S. Indian Education legislation. Thus, lack- 
ing official guidance, the Agencies responsible for the administration of 
these programs develop their own criteria. This is understandable and the 
Council would '>iave no quarrel with the Office of Education in accomplishing 
this necessary basis for judgement if the Office of Education had included 
the Council in its deliberations. What more obvious source should they turn 
to than the^ National Advisory Council on Indian Education? Especially since 
the Council's Congressional mandate specifically' establishes this as one of 
its functions: "The National Council shall - (1) advise the Coijimissioner of 



Education with respect to the administration (including the development 
of regulations and of administrative practices and policies) of any pro- 
gram in which Indian children or adults participate from which they can 
benefit, inoluding Title III of the Act of- September 30, 1950 - Public 
Law 874, Eighty-first Congress), as added by this Act, and section 810, 
Title Vfll of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, as added 
by this Act and with respect to adequate funding thereof; "(5) assist the 
Commissioner in developing Criteria and regul ations ifor the administration 
and evaluation of grants made under section 303(b) of the Act of September 

^30, 19'50^ (Public Law'87-4%-&§hty-f irst Congress)." ^' 

This behavior pattern on thje part of the Office of Education and its 
subordinate Office^of Indian Education to continually ignore the existance 
of NACIE* has been articulated in the Council'^ two previous- annual rep9rts 
to the Congress. The Council pleads the problem again in its conti^nuing 

, effort to firmly establish a credible and clear working relationship be- 
tween the Council and these Offices. 



RECOMMENDATION #.10 

ThiZt C0Kg.te6'6 KtqiuAt thz U.S. OHlct oi education -M.E.W.^to 

' , < . r ~ * 

c/nptonait t/ie xeqvuirmtytU b|$ -t/ie "Indian p^^e^eAence" ^omm mploijing 

many mote IndiaM in ati o{^^-lts Indian, ^olcutzd ]yiog^an]6. 

The precedent for preferential treatment in the'hiring.of Indians for 
training and^ employment opportunities in the f^ield of Indian Education is 
well established. ^The Council believes that ill though the Office of Educa- 
tion is well aware of the Federal laws pertaining to these requirements, it 
has adroitly circumvented them wherever possible in order to perpetuate its 
previous hiring policies, which in the main were rion-Indian. 

The Council's long and agonizing experience in winning the battle for 
the appointment of Dr. William Demmert (Klingit-S^ioux) to the position of 
Deputy Commissioner of^Indian Education^ is the classio case in. point. The 
never-ending obstructive tactics by the Office of Education and the^Civil 
Service Commission to defeat this appointment approach scandal pro[*ortions. 
But in the end, the Council's perseverance prevailed. 

rlhe law in this area is clear and specific:, "Any contract, subcontrac 
grant, or subgrant pursuant to this Act, the Act of April 16, 1934 (48 Stat 
•596), as amended, or" any other Act authorizing Federal contracts with or 
grants to^Indtan organizations or for the benefit of Indians, shall require 
that to the greatest extent feasible; (1) preferences and opportunities for 
training and employment in connection with administration oV such contracts 



or grants shall* be given to Indians". (Indian Self-Determination and Ed- 
ucation Assistance Act PM. .93-638, January 4, 1975 - Sec, 7 (b) (Foot- 
note #1) 

In the following letter of October 1975, the Council advised the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education of the Council's continuing concern about the lack 
of visible evidence that tfie Office of Education aTid the Office of Indian 
Education were complying with this law; 



"(1) See Appendix: Indian Self-Determination And Education Assistance Act, 
January 4, 1975 - S.1017, 
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October 2, 1975 



Dr. T. H.' Bell, Commissioner^ ' , 

U.S. Office of Education 

400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. ' ^ 

Washington, D.C. 20202 

Dear Dr. Be,ll: 

Our National Advisory Council on Indian Education 
strongly recommends that the employment ^policies and 
practices of the Office of Indian Education be so 
directed that qualified American Indians and Alaska 
Natives be given preferences in all initial hirings, , 
promotions, lateral transfers, rea<jsignments and other 
personnel movement including filling vacancies. 

This preferential treatment is deemed necessary 
to a,ssure that our federally sponsored educational 
'progi;ains and activities are being implemented/ super- 
vised an'd monitored by people who are aware and'^sen- 
sitive to the special needs that our culturally differ- 
ent Native Americans represent. 

We urge that you give this request immediate con- 
sideration. We are certain that Dr. William Demmert, 
Deputy Commissioner, Office of Indian Education and 
colleagues will appreciate your s\lpport. 

Our Council is aware that tribal people throughout 
the nation desire that our qualified people be placed 
in responsible leadership positions. 

I will be gla4, to provide additional information 
concerning this topic at your Convenience. 
' ». 

Sincerely yours. 



Lijicoln C. White 
E.xecutive" Director 
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Equal Employment Opportuni tiesTor Indian P^eople^ 



The federal policy which recognizes the right erf Indian. people to have 
^preference over non-Indians in employment in^ federal progr'^ms that affects 
them is a moral right won by Indian people over a long struggle in seeking 
true justice. The federal courts have upheld and protected this right of the* 
First Americans and any attempts to dilute ^this law i^ opposed by the fndian 
people everywhere. (1 ) ^ * *, . / ^ 

'The assault on Indian preference is made-on the^'fol lowir^g grounds; 
(V) Constitution (The Equal Protection Clause), (2) the U.S. Civil Rights Acft 
of 1964 (Discrimination). The argument under the equal protection clause 
is that everyone has an equal right to be hired under a federally funded pro- 
gram. This arugment does not take into accounjt that Ihdia^n preference was 
not designed to exclude non-Indians but rather to open up opportunities to 
the Indian people who have been pretty much excluded from such hiring by the 
agencies that have Indian grcJgrams. The argument against the Indian prefer- 
ence. would be more substantive had it applied to all federal programs regard- 
less Qf whether or not such programs have any effect on' the Indian people. 

The apposition to the Indian preference under the Cl^iJjRights Act is 
^based on a misconception of the policy. The attempt to categorize Indian 
preference as a racial discrimination^ is a misunderstanding of the intent of 
the policy. Indian ^preference should not be interpreted from^. a racial point 



of view. The purpose of Indian preference is t5 allow for Indian cultural 
heritage to be enhanced and protected by having Indian Personael in those 



(1 ) See Appendix 
Section 7. 
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programs that affect Indian people. In other' wprds, if the sensiti\Aity 

^and respect for Indian Culture is to be ensured, then Indian preferenc.e 

► ft 

• is ^($wtial to encourage Indian hirin^s fgr thei positions that -are avail-, 
I It » ,. , 

e 

able in -those programs designed for the benefit of the Indian people. 

The point to be niade here is that in spite of the xourt decisions in • 
f^ivQ*: of Indian preference, many federal agencies, either deliberately or 
*put Of. fear, refuse to implement Indian preference in their personnel 
pol icy. . . • • . 



ilotwithstanding-the legality of Indian preference, ..many federal 



agencies. continue to abrogate this policy by various means and tactics. 

For' example, one excuse to avoid Indian' preference is that Ind'ians are 

not qualified or that NO'Indians have applied. This means notice for 

positions was either not, adequately publicizled or the Indians' qua'lifi- 

> cations in. terms of his*bilingua\ or knowledge of Indian <:ulture in "not 

taken into consideration. 

Other considerations- such as lack of housing, transportation ai?d 

other facilities are* used for not hiring Indians. The issue'here then 
♦*»♦•«"* ^ 
tjeeomes one of advocacy. Instead of concerted efforts to locate and 

identify Indians for availa^e posij:ions, there is the tendency on the 

part of federal agencies not to take tne necessary initiative in recruit- 
^ » • 

ing Indian personnel . More direct oppositions ar^ the rules and regula- 
^tions that restrict or prohibit Indian hiring within the agencies. 

Th*t^ is certainly true within the U.S. Officd of Education, where 
I'ndi'ans are often used to defeat the funding or/uev.elopment of policies . 
and programs. For example, the practice of hiring a token Indian vJhose • 
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views and outlook of Indians are negative, therefore tfi^ policies ;and per- 
sonnel he develops wilUbe counter, to" tli&^iews and the wishes of the Indian 
people. ' , * , • • 

* Unless and unti\ the Congress forces these agencies to .apcept and ifn- 

pleitient- Indian preference as p^rt of their internal policy,* then Indian 

\ * ' * * ' 

preference will continue to be mockery of Co'ngressional intent 'ar/d court, 
decisions and will continueto b^ viewed as meaningless by tbe Indian 
. communities. . . w * > • 
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PART IV - DEFINITION OF AN AMERICAN INDIAN 

The call for a clearer definition of "Who is an Americdn Indian?" has been 
increasing and more persistent in recent years as a result of several factors. 
One of these is. an increase in the number of federal programs designed to benefit 
the original inhabitants of this land. As more programs became available, the 
natural tendency to qualify for such programs followed, resulting in more groups 

y 

and individuals applying for benefits that we're not there before. 

Another fa'ctor is that as , mo re government agencies assumed the responsibilities 

for prav-iding the needs of a Ijkrge segment of the population with a low income or 

\ 

\ 

high unemployment status, most American Indians became the constituency of these 

/ 

programs, thus federal progr^tns specifically designed for Indians became less distin 

/ ^ . ^ 

guisnable from other social ()rograms. As' Indians became the beneficiaries of sev- 

/ 

era] federal programs, the question of duplication, accountability, eligibility 

/ 

and definition were frequently raised by Congress, federal agencies, policy makers 
and even by IncMan peopl e themselves. Under these circumstances, the issue of 
^'-Who^is-an A^nerican India,(i" became one of an economic issue since the basis for 
these considerations is one of economic well-being and security. 

But a more subtle issue of t£ie "Who ijs an American Indian" question has to do 
with Tribal identity, in terms of Tribal membership and cultural heritage. This 
latter situatilon is very crucial, perhaps not with respect to the federal programs, 
but with respect to the future of the Indian people as an ethnic group. 

Much chang^e has.taKjn place among Indian people in terms of their. cultural 
identity and the physical makeup as a result of intermingling with the non-Indian 
world as v/e'^11 as among different tribes. In this process much has been lost in 

I 

terms Tribal language, traditions and customs. In this respect, some of the 
very qualities tha\t j separate Indian people from othe^ people, even among different 
tribes* are no lo^^tr av/ilable to some bribes. 
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Another factor that has modified the status of Indian people is the population 
shift of Indian p^-tiple frum reservations or rural settings to the urban areas which 
further complicates the issue of needs and the order of priorities. This geographi- 
cal shift also effects thV Trust relationship for those tribes that were placed on 
T«^ust lands and have established their Tribal government. Indian people should be 
assisted regardless pf wnerever they reside, but by the same token any government 
programs or policies that encourage Indian people to abandon their traditional 
geograDhica! jletting by means of economic con^sideration should not be implemented 
without the consensus of the Tribe or group involved. ^ 

The critical issue then becomes one of protecting the Indian people by means 
of Taci 1 itating their rights to retain their cultural heritages, and therefore, a 
proper balar.^e should be sought between a narrow definition and a broad definition. 
Indian people as a minority ethnic group in American society need protection from the 
forces of assimilation whose definitions are either too broad and too vague, or by 
too restrictive language, definitions that would diffuse Indian Identity on the one 
. nand and v;ould leave out a large segment ,of the Indian people on the other. 

The National Advisory Council on Indian Education has had serious concerns 
about the present vagje and often conflicting status of the definition of Indian 
with respect to Tribal identity and Indian heritage. The current situation of 
federal and state Ixaws, court decisions and administrative policies are inadequate 
because in most cases such classifications were established without the i>nput or 
consent of the Indian people. The Council, in its effort to eliminate the ambiguity 
in this area, has consulted with many tribal group^ and organizations .and this pro- 
cess IS still going on. The Council recognizes thaKto devise a definition on the 
basis of existing definitions is impossible because ofVonflicts and the different 
jurisdictional levels from which these definitions were derived. Any definition 
that IS devised to distinguish the Indian people from other ^fe^le should be done 
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on the basis of ^thnic qualities that charaptetize theMndian people. Some of 
these qualities are (1) language, (2) blood quantum, (3) a viabl3 culture heritage 
(clans, arts & crafts, ceremonies, etc/), (4) a viable or direct linkage to an. 
historic tribal past, and (5) any other factors that clearly establisnes an ethnic 
heritage that is unique to tjhe original inhabitant^ of this continent. 

With respect to TITLE IV of P.L. 92-318, The Indian Education Act of 1972, 
the following definition is now present law: 

DEFINITION 

"Indian." . Sec. 453. For the purposes of this title, the term "Italian" 

means any individuaV who (1) is, a member of a tribe, band or other 
organized group of Indians, including those tribes, band, O'." groups 
terminated since 1940 and those recognized now or in the future. by 
the St^te in which they reside, or who is a descendant, in the first 
or second degree , of any such member, or (2) is considered by the 
Secretary of the Interior to be an Indian for any purpose, or (3) 
is an Eskimo or Aleut or other Alaska Native, or (4) is determined ^, 
to be an Indian under regulations promulgated by the Commissioner, 
.after consultation with the National Advisory Council on Indian 
Education, which regulations shall further define the term "Indian". 

The Council, after working v^ith the above definitions for three years, believes 
that two changes should be made in the language of this present definition, as 
follows: 

The words with respect to state recognition (^1 of Title. IV defini tion) " or 
in the future" , should be deleted because this language allows for other groups or 

individuals to be recognized as Indians by t^e state in the fat and the Council 

\ 

believes" this is not necessary. 

Again in #1, with respect to the wOids " who is a descendant, in the first or 
second degree" , the words "or second" should be deleted because this Tiakes the 
definition unnecessarily too broad arid ambiguous. 

Therefore, with these changes the Title IV definition would read as follows - 
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"Sec. 453. For. the purposes of this vitle, the term 
"Indian" means any individual who (1) is a iiiember of a 
tribe, ban-i, or^ other organized group of Indians, inclu- 
ding those tribes, bands, or groups terminated since 1940 
and^ those recognized now by the ' cate in which they reside, 
or who is a descendant, in the first degree, of any such 
member, or (2) is considered by the Secretary of the In- 
terior to be an Indian for any purpose, or (3) is an Eski- 
mo or Aleut or other Alaska Native, or (4) is determined 
to be an .Indian under regulations promulgated by the 
Commissioner, after consultation with the National Advisory 
Council on Indian Education, which regulations shall further 
define the term "Indian." 



It is the Council's experience that the' subject of defining "Who is an 
American Indian" is a very emotional issue among the Indian people and the Council 
believes that any definition that does not take generic criteria into consideration 
would not satisfy all Indian tribes. Nevertheless, the Council believes that the 
present con-flicting and ambiguous state of existing definitions requires clarifi- 
cation. While the Council does not have the legal authority to legislate a defini- 
tion of its own, the Council believes that the Indian tribes and Congress should 
seriously take up this matter in a way that will not be divisive but rather embrace 
those who, by their culture and customs, are indeed distinct members or descendant? 
of those groups. Tribes or individuals whose ancestors were the original inhabitants 
of this land before it became dominated by non-Indians.' 

Failure to come up with an acceptable and workable definition soon, will lead 
to more confusion and discord among the Indian communities to a point that serious 
division would threaten the very heritage that the Indian people are trying so hard 
-to preserve for present and future generations. 



To begin the process of obtaining as wide a spectrum of Indian opinion as 
possible to assist in the writing of this "Definition", Council Chairman Theodore 
George wrote to the Officials of Governing Bodies of Federal Ij^ Recognized Indian 
Groups Sol icitinq their assistance in this matter. Chairman George's letter and 
the responses received to date of publication are in the Appendix Section of this 
report. 
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PROBLEM: •. ' • " - 

I ' ' ' \ 

Even with the enactnient of the Title IV I,adian Eclucation Act and the 
national policy of Self Determination for American Indians/ the Offices of 
Education and Indian Education are still adminis'terihg Indian Education ^ 
Programs in the "old ways" ^ ' — 

RECOMMENDATION n - (Report texf pagel8 ) 

Thd'U.S, Oi^lcz oi Education 'thAough it^'OUlcz Oj$ Indian^ EdaccuUon 
^'ma6t mon,z ivJULij undoMtand ihz nzcz^^ity and mzayUng Indian EducaZion. - 
TivU und2A6tcnding mu6t be mon.z iaZly fizitzcXtd in tkz lUnd^ and quatity 
0^ TiXlz pM^Kom that oAz ^andid. Tkz con6tant dAl^t towoAd mon.z n.zd 
tapz ayid^e6^ctti"(^n4 mu^;t-fazjt.j^ve^ed Xn-on,d2A to givz Indiana g^oxitoK 
opponZamXlu and cont/iol ovqa tkzvi om maJM in Biz~t}ux(r^pi^ oi — 
Szti.Vdtznmination. } ■ • . . ' 
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PROBLEM; • . 

The present Title IV level of funding of $55 million is far short 
of the full funding level of $ 519miliion au-thorizedi by Cqngress, and 
in turn, the needed results will falj short of the legislated Indian 
Education goals, . . 

RECOMMENDATION, |2 - '(Report text , page 29) 

tLttt IV 0^ tk(L Jyidcan Edaca^o^n Act ttitut be (^a^lly Vundzd in o^deA 
to ziiQcUvztij mztt tkz aniixZiWizd naad^ and zx^cctatioL tku Act. 
rlie p^e^'ent iunding ttvoZ o{ ,$55 mUUUo\\ aj> (^a/i ihoht oi \h(L iaZt imdlnq 
l(Lv2,t oi $519, 750, 000'authofUztd by Con^^teAA . 



******** 
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PROBLEM: " 

* Since American Indians were first disenfranchised of r.t;h'eir basic rights 
as. individuals, by the U.S. Government they have slowly recovered thtjse. rights 
as the nation has matured in its wisdom. ,But^ in c^rden to close the great 
time gap betweeH the Indian pegple and the majority of U.S. citizens, special 
education must be provided since the typicaJ public schooling process" is not 
designed to this need of Indian people. * 

RECOMMENDATION #3 - (Report text fiage 36) . ' ' * 

Ccmgxu^s miUt aoii^nan to' mpha^lzuXho, 6p^<UaJi* zdaccutional needs 0(J* 
AniixZcan hicUaiU^ by atZowing ^0% g^natoA Indian pa/i4^(ilp(vUon/ din^zcition 
and coiitxcl 01*0.^1 pxoQxm6 de^/cgned to majiz thm moxz 6Ql{^-6a{^{^iciznt tUxzoM 
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PROBLEM: 



The Council .has reason to belieye that the American Indian Policy 
; Review Conpission Task. Force's forthcoming "report on Indian Education 
is "being impro'perly developed and will not reflect the actual concerns- . 



and needs, of the entir-e Indian Community, 



4 ^ 



.RECOMMENDATION #4 - (Report text page-42 ) 



, * That thz HdtionaZ k(\vlbo%iS Council oh Indian Education be Kzqao^tzd 
by. thz CongKt6^ to tc^sJ^^y on th2,^^JLm^^ZRont^ o-{^ tk'z Atm/Uaan Jnd^ian . 
Poticij Rzvim Coiiimi66t'oh Taj>k Fo/^ce MpoHt on hid^ian Education in o^deA 
to in6uAz that thz'^.zpon!^ iz{^tzct6 the. baZanczd peX^pzctlvz o^ thz Indian 
Cotmun.ity at-Zakgz. 
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PROBLEM: 

There is a fear on- the pari of the Indian C^unity that the Federal 
.government is attempting T:o relinquish its Federal responsibility to pro- 
,vide education to ♦American Indians through a policy of block grants to 
States to become the dispenser and administrator of Ti\le IV program, funds 

.RECOMMENDATION §S - (Report text page 46)- 

. That tkt pKQJiZYit national pbtictj duJitot FzdoAaZ ^uncimg to Indian 
t%ibt6, Indian oKQanizatlon^ and Local Education A^fionXtiu ^q^ the puA- 
po^t$>. -Indian Education.- fae t\pandzd, and that any attmpt to' initiate 
a poticij oi block gxant^^to States ioK Title TV 0(J tho. Indian ^duaxtion^ 
Act-o^ 1972, be avoidtd. * 

******* 
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•PROBLEM: 



Historically it has jbeen very difficult for. Indian^ to obtain 
Post Secondary education kue primarily to (T)' t|ie lack of adequate 
monies to atten^f institutions of higher learning, an^ (2) non-Indian 



colleges and universities 



do not have sufficient programs aid ciirri 



culum .to, meet their special cultural needs. 



RECOMMENDATION #6 -' (Repqk text page 64 ■ 

Amo/Ucan Indian and Ma6kd>i N'ativu cu>.^zcognZtLon to tfui cAucLciJi n(Lc<i66iiij 
in mz^ting thz^chaltzngz Szl^ Vztzmlnatlon. 



\ 
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PROBj.EM: 



/* 



The majorUy of Local Parents Committees created by the Indian 
Education- Act of 1972 are not tiow .fuBC^dnally effedtively as the . 
represehta-tive"voicg-of the Indian community- because majoVity 'Control 
hasVfeeei> withheld |rom them by Local Edixational Agencies (lEA's). 
The organization of'these Parents Committees must be intentionally . . 
structured to insure ^ dominent Indian influence in order to overcome 



this barrier to SeTf>fietermination. ; 

I V 

RECOMMENDAtlON #7 -' (Report mt "page 100 ) 



■ • ffie Fede^roX Re.QuZ(Uion6 ion. Jitlz 11/ oi the. Jndi(^ EHuaatLon 
.. Act, OA joub'-eXifiecf bij thz (}(5(5-cce oij Indian Educcvtion - H.E.W., 6e 
amended to the. z^zct ^that the. ChcuApeAAon 0(5 exit ?axe.nt6 CormUtze^ - 
"oi le.gli>Z<ite.d -tfie Ac^ - miti-t fae an Indian: ,And ^uxtheA, that 
the. 'membeMh.ip 0(5 Aucfi Comm^ee* be composed ^'(J no £m ^an tMo-tkOidb 

. ******* 
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PROBLEM:" /' ' " * / 

. Since the Council's tongressio.nally created beginning, the bureaucracy - 
at Us highest levels - has relentlessly. fursued a policy to neutralize the 
.eff6cti,veness of NACIE by bringing it under .ever.-tightening federa-l "administra- 

tive controls, primarily through the control of the Council's budget arid ' 

\ - ,. ^ - • I 

personnel. It is clear that the ulttma'te goal of the" bureaucracy is the elimi- ' 

nation pfmiE as an independent Tndian, voice spe&king on. behalf of Indian'^ 
Education': The^:specif ic reason for the creation of NACIE Hy Congress' in the- 
first place. . ^ • ^ ^ 

RECOMMENDATIOM. #8 - .{Report text page 122 ) ' • ■ '■" 

.: Tka,t th<L Coymz66, dzctoAz and ZzgliZatQ. that the, Hattonal Adv^oku 
. Cg&ncZt on Indian Education, ^tpme-yvUng the. untque AmeAtcan Indian segment 
,0(J ouA pot}atatlon,\l!> heAebij exetvpt'^^om the pfiovlbiom 0(5 the V^doAol ^ 
AdvisoJiy Committee- Act o^^ r?72,\ and that tjirSoumi'& status U h^by AUtoAed 

t/iat 'oA inUnded, enacted and duc/ub^d' in the onlginaZ leglilattvs. language 
0(5 the. Indian Education kct o^ 1971. ' ■ . , >? " ■ 

fuxthoA, in oideA to in&u,%Q the intended autonomy o^ thi^ Cquncil ^oa the 
bznzilt pi the Ame'Ucan Indian }ooputa.tlon and the puApo^e^ ^onth by the 
Con^AU6,[MACIE tola be iunde^d dtAectty by the CongKe^^on an annmJi lai^ij, * * 
iiviough tht nomal budgetary pJ^t!>6^, anU to Ahln^ofice the intent, o^ the. > 
CongAz64>, the. CommU^ioneA o^ Educatlo,n - H.E.W. U huAohy dUected to; I 

* , Und(iutand and utlUzethe puAposeA o{the Counctt oi; the fieptiuentaiive - 
\\}oicQ^ oi Indiatr Education ioK the kixzntcan Indian Commmlty. ' ' . 

Accept t/i-u CouncW& Aecomendatlom %nd' advice a(> vatld and eA4>entlat to ' 
thz t^ata-tcc and pnope/i mplejnehtation o^ h^dian Education Zeglitation. ' •• 

* P^ovidi thz Cong^e^i in 'the CommU6ionekf 6 Annual Repont, evidencp, that ■ 
the. ComnliUomx and ivU d^poAtmcnt hav\ u^llUzed the Co.un<UZ'\ ^ecommendaUon 



PROBLEM: 

* ' the Ufk'c mbre specific Title llv Indian Education. prio.graml. funding 
criteria will continue to impair the effective use of lijnited program funds. ' . 
■Yet NACIE - a body created to provide an advisory capability on Indian Educa- 
tion progr=jms - finds the Offioe-of. Indian Education standing very aloof from 
.the- Council's guidance and a^'ssi.stance: a posture indicating this Office suffers 
from the age-old syndrome of ' not-invented-here" . " . ^ , * 

RECOMMENDATION §9 - (Report text page 13?) " -■ . " • 

* . * . • 

Thz O^A^cs. Idaccuti^n - H.E.W. IhonZd hzg^n'to fizc.ognizz.thz Izglilatzd 
imctioM oi MAClE.and vutiUzz^thz upztti^z axjallabiz in both W> mmbzu and 
itaii to (UiUt thz OUidZ oi Udlm XdacdUon in solving mdmj pfiogfum pnxiblem. 

' . ■ \..- ' / -■■ ■ . 

******* . ' 
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PROBLEM: 



is well establis 

r 

V Education is je 
Tt has adroitly 
its preViou§ hir 



RECOMMENDATION i 



^ -J . The precedent for preferential treatment in the h-iring of^Indians 
for training anj empToyment opportunities in the field of India^i Educal/ion 
hed. The Council .,be1 ieves that .^M^hough the Office 
1 aware of the federal laws pertaining to these,' reqi/irements, 
circumvented thepi wherever possible in order to perypetuate 
ing policies, which in the main were non-Indians. 



10 - (Report text page 135) 




That ConQA4i>6 fitqiMAo. the. U.S. okZcz Edazation ■■')i,f. L to Mmznt 
the. r.e.qiuAm&nt4 tkz "Indian p^Mzncz"- tm^ by mploylng/ many mofiz Udlcnu, 
hi all aXa lyldian xzlatzd p^ogAamJ^ 
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NACIE' RESOLUTIONS 
\ ..-■/.. . 

The following re'solutions, were passed by the Council during its 
deTi^rations on a variety o!f Indfan Education issues that were- discussed 
at the^TV Council meetings held during the calendar year 1975. K 

The issues were brought before the Council by either the members 
themselves or individuals present at the meeting. In each case, considerat 
discussion and thought has preceded the actual .resolution with the hope the 
the Council's motions Will be followed by positive actions. 

******* ' . 
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RESOLUTION" - June 29, 1975 

That the Chairman of NACIE write a letter *of support for the 
Title' tV Opportjtinities in Communications for Indian Studies in Min- 
neapolis for possit»1e funding from other sources. 



\ 



\ 



RESOLUTION May 30, 197.5 



That NACIE authorize Council representation, at the NIWA conven- 
^ tfon In Marquette, Michigan on June 11-12. \ 



RESOLUTION - May 30, 1975 



\ 



That the Office of Indian Education provide NACIE with copies of 
, rejection notices sent to Part A applicants wHo*se proposals were dis- 
approved. 

' : ^ ^ RESOLUTION - May 30, 1975 

.That the Council recommend the approv.al and disapproval of Part A 
proposals as pres-ented by the Acting. Program Manager of Part A, TitTe 
IV and for those other proposals which are still in the state of eval- 
^ uation, to see that they are in compliance with the Act. 
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RESOLUTION '- May. 31, 1975 - 

That the /Acting NACIE Director formally contact the Commissioner 
of Educa.t-fon requesting that he review the application, process of Title 
rv Indian Educati-on Act proposals and' seek to assure that the . 
•processing, notification of application action, and the granting .of 
awards; are as timely as possible. . •, ' ' 

******* 

RESOLUTION - May 3L, 1975 , " • 

That the'Office of Education support and provide, additonal resources 
to NACIE to hold additional meetings on or near Indian communities' through- 
out the country for the specific purpose of encouraging local participation 
and .involvement in the planning and direction of programs and policies • 
relating to Indian Education in' all areas. 'i 

* .* • ' 
t 

•- • • > * 

. : • .- RESOLUTION - May 31, 1975 . ■ 

That the Legislative Committee and other Council members meet one 
day early in Bismark, N.D. to review information received from. the Ad 
/hoc Commit tee of Native' Amer^i cans concerned with Indian Education in order 
to make reconmendations to the full Council and. to review the Office * ' 
of Education/BiA" legislative recommendations for the" same purpose. 



kkkkkk-k , 
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RESOLUTION - June 28,. 1975 

] ' .That NACIE authorize and direct the Executive Committee to meet ^ 
with Dr. Demmert in an effort. to channel contract funds into direct ^ 
technical. assistance and to. place the highest priority on the del ivery 
of technical assistance through the b'Bst means available. 

******* \ , ^ " 

RESOLUTION - June' 29, 1975" ■ 

ThafNACIE request the^presence pf Dr. William Demm6r^, Jr., Deputy 
. Commissioner of Indian Education, at the New York meeting August 1-2-3, 
1975- for the main purpose of developing a'pla^n whereby the Council and 
the Office of Indian Education can continue to maintain a positive re- 
lationship on behalf of the upgrading of .Indian education. 



******* , * ^ / 



i RESOLUTION - June 29, 1975 

That NACIE not make any recommendation on procedure or criteria for 
the nominatioji or selection of membership of the Council and that the 
Federal Administration make the 'decisions in accordance with the law. 

* -k-k-k-k-k-k-k 



; . • • ,-. RESOLUTION -.June 27, 1975 

,. ^ - That the Office of Education not deny refunding successful on- 
going Title IV projects without' first making a full review and/or 
•* . * ,' ' • . ■ ■ 

w.ithout first making some efforts to ideritify other possible funding 
' . ta ensure that innovative educatiorfal taols developed by such pro- 
; ^ jects are not lost in .addressing the spfecial educational needs of the 

Indian, people. . ' . . / 

' * ' " . _ RESOLUTION - June 29, 1975 . 

'That the 'Executive Convnittee be authorized to develop d personnel 
' ^ policy in light of the action taken at the Denver meeting May 29, 30,. 
' , June7l, 1975, and present such .pol icy to the full Council for final • 
^approval. ' ' 

\ ■ : ' . RESOLUTION - June 29, 1975 ' ' 

\ ■ . . . ■ ■ .'" 

y 'That NACIE express special appreciation to its- retiring Chairman, 

Dh Will Ant-ell, and to its Acting Executive Director, Dorrance Steele, 
^ ^ for 'l^heir 'leadership, dedication and committment pn behalf of the Coun- 
cil in\addressing the special educational needs of the 'Indian people 
' everywheVe'. , . ' 



\ 

\ 

\ . 

it '\ 
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^ ' ' - RESOLUTION - June 29, '1975 . ' ) " ^ 






The Legislative Conunittee' present NACIE's concerns about the 
" ■ . need for a- comprehensive Indian analysis, by the Ad-hoc Xonunittee of 
the BIA-OE study and tliat pur Ihtra-Government' Commi t,tee resolution 
. be presented by MACIE*s.^Leg.islative Committee 'seeking Ad-hoc Committee 
support (This is relative to how studies /should be developed and con- 
ducted K ' ' ^ : \ 


1 " 

■.- J' 

i 










; RESOLUTION - June -29, 1975 






• ♦ " * " " ■ •* 

That NACIE members review the 1974 amendment regulations recom- 

/mendations and commtinicate duV responses to the Acting Executive Dir- 

*ec tori within the next two' weeks. ; 












> /• , . - RESPLUTION June 29,- 1975 ' * . 






• That BIA policy regarding the current operation and' status of Inter- 
Mountain School not be altered until (such time as the Indian people using 
the facilities have had an opportunity to be cons'ulted and their position 
be transmitted to Commissioner Thompson ^by the NACIE staff. 


t 








* ... * 
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' .: RESOLUTION - August 1-3, 1976' 

That NACIE staff prepare maler?ia1 for publication, as. information 



\ 



> in the form of a newsletter* for .distribution to the Indic^n people and 
suggest material in draft form, ref 
be .presented at the 'October, meeting. 



suggest material in draft form, reflecting the CounciTs activities, to 



0 ♦ 

******* 



•RESOLUTION - August K3,.T975 : _ • \ 

. that the Executive Director write a strong letter tor advise the 

. V 

'Parent Committee of Portland, and .to have the Office of Education also 

send a letter, e-^cplaining the concept of Indian control and involvement 

•* *• ♦ " 

under the. Indfan "Education Act of 1972. . ' * 

******* 

' RESOLUTION - August 1^3, 1975 

That NACIE write a Tetter encouraging better relations beftween the 
Parents Committee and the school officials at Broken Arrow, O'kVahoma as 
•the'^most effective way to carry out the interests of PL 92-318. ' 

' ******* 



\ ' , . . , 




. • • RE-SOLUTION - August 1-3, 1975 


.V; 






That NACIE*s future policy activities be reflected jn the Council's 




new 'budget and that some of the pait. poLicies that differ ^rom the present 




policies be modified -or changed accordingly and thax details of these 




changes be developed by the Executive Director, and the Executive Committee 




, with periodic consultation and,|Qpproval of tjie Council. ^ 








- ■ RESOLUTION - August '1-3, 1975 ■ ■ . ' 




* That, the Cq^^jpcil adopt the budget. as presented by the Executive 




Coimjittee as amended, provided, that the. said budget would be extended to . 




reflect the true needs of the Council that greatly exceed the'Qurrent 




resources ($230,000) available. Further, the budget base would provide 




for at least four meetings and two committee meetings for each committee 




allowing for budget adjustments in accordance with^the needs as they. ' 


• 


arrive. - * * 








^ r . ; RESOLUTION - August 1-3, 1975 

* 


1 


That the Council recommend to the Office of Educaticm that readers 




for all progranis, specifically Title IV, be limited to two , consecutive 




years. . . . / 




******* 


_ « *' 
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.. f ■ ; RESOLUT;ION -.August 1-3' 1975 . ' 



• "^ ' That the full Council meet' with representatives from ACKCO at the 
^ Couf^ciTs next meeting and to set aside a full day to. the study, with 
' . ' Ad hQc comments to be included/ ' , ^ . . 



★★★★★★★ 

0 * 



I 



* That the Office 
means of coordinating 



RESOLtipb?^ August 1-3, 1975 - ; 

)f Education take positive steps or. means to develop 
its resources as well as to open up greater coop- 



eration with other federalagencies , including non-governmental agencies. 



so that all Indian tai^,get areas are adequately met with \h6 necessary 
resources and that the*; Of fice of Education recommend leg^is'lative changes 

wherever deemed appropriate. • " - . 

/ ■ ' - ■ ^ ■ , ' " ' 

* ^ i 

• '. RESOLUTION - August 1-3,- 1975 ' , - - 

That NACIE staff compTle a list of propo^^als recommended for funding, 
including proposals reviewed at Wasfiington~and action that the Council 
delegated -to Donrence Steele and said information be submitted at the 
\next Council meeting to be acted upon at that time. , - — - 



\. RE:}OLUTION - August 1-3, 1975 

: Tha;t NAClE infom the U.S.^ Cortmii ssioner of Education when t{\e Council 
oifembers ^Ind ^lisuse of funds. These findings should 'be directed tp proper 
federal agericies responsibye for ,the» administration of title IV programs, 
NACIE rejects the inference that NACIE should be held accountable for -th^4 
Blleged mlsuse^of Title TV funds. A letter^outlining NACIE's responsib^ 
lities, according to the law, should be sentry NACiE staff to GAO-staff . 
.and other appropriate QfficialV in'^regard to this .mattfer. 



RESgilUTION-- August 1^3; 1975 



Tha^t MACIE in general supporjts the ffndings in the ACKO report, that 
the tolE^ provide for a periodic fojllow-up study so that OIE, Congress, and 
The Executive Branch (White House^^ be propefly informed and that NACIE 



4 . 



desigriipte a legislative committee to provide, a more detailed report for, 
<tlie information of OIE.'. • / " 



^RESOLUTION - August.' 1-3, 1975 



That the Council reaffirms .its 



ositton and, recpmmends th'at the^ 



Its posit 

Office of/ Education inflect this ppsrifioni in 'its programs: Resources to 
go to In^iar^ Communities and not only to jbe designated to meet the needs 
of education,, t^\at Indian direction and control is strongly fostered apd 
perpetuated. ' , . . . • ^ 



★★★★★★★ 
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RESOLUTION 

NATIONAL ADVISOR'y COUNCIL. ON /iNDIAN EDUCATION 



• October 19, /1 975, 
Seattle, Wasnihgton 



/• 



/. 



7 ■ 



Urging and requesting' the Secretary af the 
•• sovereignty and re'sourcfes and; ' 



Irit^i 



or to protect Irtdian 



WHEREAS, the Indian Education Act of 1972, (Public'Law 92r318) is the first 
natilsnal effort to.redognize the value of .Indian Self-Determination -in the 
area -of Education; . " ~- ; 

WHEREAS, the Indian peofal 6 have endorsed the concept of Self-Determination 
as a means to retain a|id rev^itialize their cultural heritage which is the 
mainstay of their ^rehgth and» identity; ' 

WHEREAS,, the Secretary iof the Interior, as custod^'an of our na'tional re- 
sources, including its.Jrole as the trustee of Indian' rights anci /their 
lan,ds,- have, the responsfibili.ty to protect 'the integrity of Indian sover- • 
eignty. and to ensure the proper management of their land and resources. 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that the National, Advisory '.Counci l on Indian 
Education urgeis the nev^ Secretary of the Interior to develop a policy that 
would reduce and^el iminate all conflicts within the .agencies under the 
II nterior- Department with the interests of the.Jtidian people; i v 

Bureau 
ion of 



JE IT FURTHER RESOLVED,! that the Secretary imnediately elevate tlhe 
bf Indian Affairs to a ;Secretarial level to ensure the full protect 
Indian interest and .Indian "resources. ' * ■ ' 



IINALLY, "the National Advisory^ Council on Indian Education commend^ Thomas 
KVIeppe for his forthright; , and positive, statement that he w'ill p,Bt4ct Indian 
heritage at the time of his. appointment's the Secretary of Int'ef.ifir. ' 
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RESOLUTION 

of . . 

NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL .ON INDIAN s EDUCATION 

. . • . 'October. 19, 1975 « 

Seattle, Washington • . ' 



WHEREAS, 



/ 

/ 



/ 



PL 92-318, the Indian Education Act of 1972 provides new* . 
opportunities at the highest government, levels- to plan . 
■ and. develop Educational' prog rams specifical ly designed • 
to meet the local educational heeds of th°e Indian people, • 
and 

Indian people throughout Ih/is nation have accepted this 
challenge with enthusiasm and new. dedication, and 

the success of this new Opportunity requires greater Indian 
community inVol vement\^nd direction in the- development of 
innovative and quality Indian Educational Programs, and 

The All fiidian Pueblo Council is striving to impr'ove'its'" ; 
educational programs through the- establ is.hment of . • own 
educational agency jvhich would allow for* greater locul con- 
• • trol and development of more effective educational tools ' ■ 
.in meeting the special needs of " the Pueblo, peoplei ' 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the Rational Advisory Council jon Indian 
-Education at a duly called meeting at Seattle, Washijigton, hereby endorses 
and supports the self-determinative spirit and effort of the All'Jndian 
Pueblo Council t.o provide a more relevant and meaningful educational 
system for the Pueblo people. - . I • i f 



WHEREAS, 
WiiEREAS, 

WHEREAS, - 



BE' IT FURTHER RESOLVED that NACIE encotirages fu.ll cooperation of all re- 
source agencies in support -of the All Indian Pu'eblo Council's efforts to 
'obtain necessary program developmenfriissistariGe.'. 



/ RESOLUTION 
■7 • ■ .of • \ 

NA'TIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIi ON INDIAN EDUCATI^ ON 

! ■ 'O.ctober 19, 1975 

'Seattle, -Washington 



WHEREAS,' the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
•pass^ecl Senate Bill 1017 in 1974^ and was, signed into l^w P.L, 93-638 
by the President on January 4, 1975 and; * ' / 

WHEREAS,' this Act entitled thejindian Self-Determination and Education 
Assistant Act provided the authority far American Indian tribes to 
contract for, operation by themselves programs heretofore provided under^ 
.certain acts of -Congress underj the" administration of the 4)epa,rtment 
of HEW and Department of |the. Interior and; ' \ 

WHEREAS, ^tfjjs Act called for the Department of the Interior and. the . . 
jDepartitient of Health, Education, and Welfare to promulgate Rules ^nd 
.Regulations^ for imptemen|:ing the Act, and; 1 

WHCREAV the proposed regulation of Publi^. Law 92-638 and intended to 
encompass education services to Americ&n Indians by..the Department 
of the Interior and whereas the INationa^ Advisory-^Council on Indian | 
. Education, composed of American people and, established under the' authority 
of Public iav/ 92-318;. "The Indian Education Act" are concerned with all 
aspects of-^education services to American Indians and;, ^ • * . / '| 

WHEREAS, NAG IE ^wished to express to the Senate Committee o\i Interior and 
Insular AffatrsT'thelr concerns regarding the propos.ed reg[ulation of 
P.L. 92-.638 a'^nd the potential influence upon th_e conti^hued progress of 
educajtiqn services to American Indians of these regulation 

THEi^EFORE BE it RESOLVED THAT, The S&nate Committee on Inter^ior and Insul 
A«f f ai rs : ' ' ^ ' • * . 

A. Insures that contracting of education programs^ 

' ^ and sch'ocns by 'the American Indian Tribal Gov- 

1 ernments does not stifle local initiative from . . 

• Jndian communities a^presently Americlan' Indians 

^ - operated schools existViot from' tribal, government 
• " . ^ initiative but local community initiative, ^^t^ 
> > > • 

\ ^- 'Insures- the continuity of schools a ltd. programs^ 

, • . ^ /»ow in existence from being der*:royed by the. 

. « proposed regulations,- - * . . 



Insures the continuity of schc^l ^operation and i 
edjiication programs by e1iminai\ng-the possibili- 
tips of tribaT'pol itics or chchae' in the govern--^ 
ment from causing a schoo.l to be closed^ kept 
'Op6n at\tribal governments whims) 

Insures' that a proces's'of appeal \o the Secretary 
of llnterior is available to American Indian. 
Codjiunities to contract for their education should 
tribal governments refuse to reques\: contracting^ 
rights. / . 

Insulres that contracts for education \by Amer- 
ican^ Indian- tribes or tribal organizations 
receive the futl support of the Congress of 
the United States and the Department of Interior 
despite present desires. and conscience efforts 
to include all American Indiar students \in 
existing state public edudation 'processes 



That tfie Congress .of t^e United States at\ the 
impetu^ of the Senate Cbtmittefe^ of Interior 
and Insular Affairs allow the drafting of ^n 
eniir^iy new section devoted jexclusrvely tc 
educ/tibn contracts for the operation of entire 
public '^chool programs by American Indians 
wl^ich wJill a^llow for community control or inV 
-vo-l-yement :in the education program received \ 
xhroughbi^t the United State^, 

That, specific funding be made available for 
contracting. education by AmWican 'Indians and 
that this funding, not be conditioned upon dis-\ 
tribujtion which would create hardship on prog-1 
rams other than education^jor where competition] 
for fiinds "for education programs with other muc 
needed programs is caused, |' 

Insures that the cirganizatiion of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, Education .Dvtvison is so struct-] 
ured that immediate attentjion can' be applied to 
carrying out education contracting requests fron 
American Indians eligible/to do so. 



That in the development of the Rules and Regulat|io 
under P.L. 93-638, that Jbhe federal trustee res- 
ponsibility .on behalf of^the Indian people not b( 
abrograted.ihat such tru^t responsibility be en- 
hanced, protected and honored in all aspe'cts of 
contract.ing provisions under the law/ 



'RESOLUTION 
' . . of • 
NATIONAL ADVISORY, COUNCIL, ON INDIAN EDUCATION 

. • • October 19, 1975 / 
• 'Seattle, Washington* 



WHEREAS, expressing support of the new Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, and offering- Council 's ^oper^tion and; 

WHEREAS, the National Advisory Council on Indian EdOc&tionJ as presidential 
appointees .with congressional mandate to carry out the intent of P.L. 92-318 
in cooperation^ with the Commissjbner of Education is^deeply cofnmitted to 
,the development of effective and relevant educational policies on behalf 
of Indian children and adults, and;\ • 

WHEREAS, the three years experience of the Council demonstrates that 
Indian involvement in their educational programs is the key to program * 
effectiveness and success in achieveing the purpose and the intent of 
P.L. 92-318 and;. ■ ^ ' ' . ^^^^^ 

WHEREAS, the recent tr§T)dj*n "shafting Indian prog rams^^^frorn the Irrterior 
Department to. other fe4eral agencies requires a new ^emphas^is in coor- 
dination of such programs as well as incorporating into the present 
and future policies the^ neCessary provisions that would recognize the . ' . 
unique* and special needs of tlie Indian people. , - 

NOW THEREFORE BE' IT RESOLVED, that the National Advisory Council on Indian'" 
Education offers its support and cooperation, to David, Mathews, the new' 
^Secretary of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, and; 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED; t^e Council." in carrying" out its responsibility 
under the law feels it'^can provide the Secretary with the necessary 
assistaPnce jn the formulation of policies and, pVograms that can effectively 
address the special needs of the Indian people and; 

FINALLY, the Council requests the support o^f the Secretary in cocfpera- 
tion with the Commissioner of Education and the Deputy Commissioner q^* 
Indian Education in all areas of! proposals relating to Indian Education 
in order that a, strong and unified position can be presented to the 
Congress and the White House on a periodic basis. 
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. ■ RESOLUTION - October 17-19, 1975 

. That NACIE adopt the final summary report of the EO/BIA study as 
a,. realistic evaluation of existing educational programs for the Indian 
people and further that NACIE supports: the recommendations in th^tddy 
In the spirit and principle of • self-determination so far Ss Indian^ed- . 
ucational needs are concerned. And fur^ther, the Council commends the 
ACKCO staff *for a high degree of commitment and dedication in formulating 
this report. . / • . . * - - ^ • 



* RESOLUTION - 'October 17-19, 1975 

> 

That NACIE go on record in support of the Portland Title IV 

« 

♦ 

Parent Committee in their efforts to achieve a meaningful involvement 
in the planning 5nd development of educational programs for the 
Indian children. .And further, NACIE urges the Portland School District 
to cooperate with the Indian community to resolve educational issq'es- 
on a mutual basis 'for the benefit of all* the parties involved* 

Further, the NACIE directs -its Executive Director to explore all 
means including available resources to assist the Portland /itje IV 
Parent Committee in their efforts. - ^ - 

•k-k-k-k-k-k-k , ^ 
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R&SQLUmN - October- 17-19, 1.975 ' ■ , 

. . "• • .... . ■ . ■ ■ ■ 

That the Office of Education s'ubmi t. to ,the Cbuncfl their criteria 
.and priorities for reviewing B & C proposals:. The Co.uhcil wilT submit 
to, NACIE*s Executive Director suggested change's^ and a meeting will "be 
held by^the Proposal, Rules and Regulations Committee/to, resolve "any 
differences. . ' ' ' • ; ^ • 

******* , . ' , • 



. : ■ RESOLUTION - October 17-19, 1975 

That. the Council accept the reading process as^sti.bmitted by the 
Office of- Education v/ith Lhe condition that the CounciT will have the 
ril^ht' to review *dny 0''. all of the final decisions made at-the end of 
•the process. , ' \ ' 

*^***** . I., 
■ ■ • RESOLUTION - October 1M9, 1975 

* 

That action be talcen to initiate NACIE budget needs and direc. our 
Executive Director to pursue the -avenues- (White House, 0MB, Congress, 
OE,OIE, etc.) for funding. 

c r 

■k-k-k-k-k-k-k v * 

■ RESOLUTION - October 17-19y 1975 , » 

That NACIE staff formulate a policy on* the professional 'conduct 
of the Advisory Council members which would be use'd as a guideline for 
them .in responding to letters to other people outside -^the Council that 
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has nothing to do with permanent "or position papers or position of the 
. Council as a y/hole; including the amount of leewaj^ the* indiv.idual Council 
member has in» expressing his vfews on. issues .that pertain to. Title IV 
programs as a member of .the Council- . ^ 

' , -k-k-k-ksi-k. 

■' ••• ' . •■ • RESOLUT.-I ON - October '17-19, 1975 ' 

That.NAClE draft a resolution to ;the Secretary of Interior to urge 
"the protection of Indian sovereignty, Indian land and resources and ele- 
Viate -tfie BIA to Secretarial 'status and then we commend the hew Secretary 
for his comment that he would protect <.the lifestyle of. the Indian people, 
'.'and offer NACIE's availability .Tor .issues on 'education, and further. 

That* another Resolution simi-ar to the one to the Secretary of In- 

terion be sent to the .Secretary of stating our eotlcerns. 

* » 

******* 
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Resolution dn^^BilinguaT yucation . 

Whereas; the cer>ter for Applied Xinguis^t^cs of 1611 North Kent Street, , 
' Arlington, Virginia*, 22209; has fcteen contracted by the Na- 
tional Center for EducatiopaUStatiVtics of' the Title "VII Sfec-. 
tion of ESEA., Off-ice of Education, to\^velope an instrument 
^ to measure the extent of Limited Engl.ish Speaking Ability among 



172,000.)1ouse.holds in the*^ United States, and 



Whereas; The instrument is to measure English transifcnohal needs and 
-not the .Indian language needs; and, would not develo.^ the. 
* Indian language- ' \ 



Whereas; The Indfgn CuUjre is an extension of the Indian Culture, aiid, 
the denial of Indian language is a denial of the Indian cul- 
ture, thus a denial of the Indian nationalists; and*. 

Whereas; the survey will be conducted by the Census Bureau whicW does" 
• / not have ^ stake in Indian .Education, nor the knowledge to 

matce representative conclusions about Indian People? and, 

• * » 

Whereas*; , the results of the survey will be forwarded to the United States 

Congress to determine the extent of funding for bijingual groups 

and, ' ' " 

Whereas?: the results related to English transition would not fund 
^ - Indian bilingual program, but, rather, would fund English 
programs; and, ! 
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Whereas; the effects of this' njotion by the above institutions would 
be detrimental to Indian Culture, Education, and SuryivalV 

Therefor^ be it resolved, that the Natioaal Advisory Council on 
Indian Education Declares; 

National Indian organizations be notified and involved 
prior to development of' such instruments and surveys, 
i' -and such communicaiion b.ecome ongoing with review and 
' • input; and ' ' . '\ ^ 

2. A separate report should bfe developed by the'National 
Center of ^educational Statistics and the Census Bureau 
which clearly defines the srpecial relationship of the 
Indian People to the 'United States Government land the 

^ -need for the development of the India^n Language in Ih'-^ 
dian Country to indicate the 'need to preserve the In- 
d-^an Language, and culture, and, . ^ , * 

•r J» 

3. Two instruments be developed. to measure, 
8L. English proficiency • • 

-b. Bilingual impact 
^ to ^give realistic results. ir\ bi.lingual education, and 

4. Copies of this^resolution Be mailed to the Center for 
Applied Linguistic^s .for'distribution to Census Bureau and 
the U.S. Office of Education.. ' ^ 
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Introduction . 

The. purpose of this paper is to provide a document essentially, diipl icating ^ 
ojjr oral p'resenta tior> to the Office of Management and Budget on October 4, 1973. 
The'* presentation was made with a set of visual aide outlining a rationale for' 
full Ijjnding not only for Title IV^ P.L. 92^318', The Indian Education Act,'but 
also a rationale showing the need for continued funding of the Johnson O'Malle^p 
Act, and P.L. 874, Impact Aid. For this reason, I will reproduce the content of 
the visual aid and provide a summary X)f the accompariing oral presefi^atiori. 
Although a recommendation is included for funding through Fiscal Years 
' 1975-1978, £his recommendation was made primarily for the O.M.B. planning 
^ cess and by no means indicates that we are not recommending full funding for 
" F.Y 1974. The Congress has voted to appropriate 40 million dollars^ for FY '74; 
25 milliorr for part A, 12 million for part B, and 3 million for part C. If the 
President' does not include this amount in his FY *74 budget message to Congress " 
^^e. Indian Community will be in exactly the same positioa we were in^last year 

which resulted in an anti-^impoundme^nt lawsuit culminating in the Court ordering 

< 

the Office of Education to release the 18 million dollars appropriated for FY '] 

\. 

-^We-are tti^refore emphatically recommending that the .appropriated amount be in« 

..... . . . ' 

ciuded in the expenditures projected by the Administration; for FY '74. We^will 
note here that the present authorization is fpf three years, FY 19*73 through 
FY 1975. @ur understanding from discussion _with the Congress*iQ.nal people, .is 
that the Bill will be reauthorized .thus we have projected beyond FY Wl\ Part 
0 of the Act establishe's the?Offi"ce of Indian Education, the Administrative 
arm of O.E. which administers the Indian Education fct, in addition it estab- 
lishe^ the National Advisory Council on Indian Education. Part D states, (d) 



"From the sums appropriated pursuanjt to section 400(c) of the General Educa- 
tion .Provisions Act which are Mailable for the purposes of section 411 of. , 
such Act and for part D of such^^Act, the Commissioner shall* make available 
.such sums as may be necessary to enable the. National Council to carry out 
Its functions under this section."' We had not included in our initial presen- 
t^tion the amount of money necessary under part D to administer th©. program 

as well as ta carry out t*^^ activities of the Nat^ional Council. -After consul- 

* ■ • • «. ■ 

ting with the Executi«ve DTrectt)r of tlie National. Advisory Coundl on Indian 

Education we understand -that the minimal figure for carrying out the d.uties 

■ ^ — • - - ' ^ * > 

of t ,e National Council as required ^bylaw is an initial $260,000.00 with a 

projected 5! .increase per annum.* We understand also that the Office of Educa- 

• • . V ' « ' ^ 

^ " * * 0 ^* " 

tibn has projected a $2.5 ''mil lion initial annuaV adminibtratjve budget for , 
^carryi-ng out this program. However, since* this- Administrative figure must be, 
justified by O.E. we**would rather not make any p^rojections ^for the Office^ 
of Education. » • i " ' 

The almost unanimous supporf^ by the Indian Community for funding a^d- 
implelqentation oT the Indian Education Act as documented by t^e history of 

the appropriations process, the lawsuits, the applicatipn process for grants 

- . ' ^ * / ' ' ^ ' ' 

and entitlements, as well .as the unanimity of support for this presentation ■ 

is a phenomenon that can only^ be understood by a careful consideration of the 

facts herein presented. 



* . ■ ... ^ 

\ • INDIAN EDUCATION , " 



The purpose^for this presentation is to focus upon one subject; 

. *• ft ♦ 

INDIAN , EDUCATION . We will further restrict our focus to Indian Educa- 
tion in Public Schools. This will become apparent as. we proceed through 
the presentat-ion. ^ - ^ ' ^ 
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WHO PARTICIPATES IN INDIAN EDUCATION? 



1. The Federal Government ' . *• ' 
a,)- Interior * 

a by H.£.W. ; 

^ , / c) y.S.D.-A. " ' , ' ' 

2. Sta^^e Educ^ationa,! Agencies / * * 

-.3. 'Local Educationar Agencies' ' " , ' ^ • - . 

"4. 'Private Organizations \ ' 

* Bj^' participation we. mean the Agency either provides funds iFor the 



operation or support of Schools attended by Indian, childrenTand/bractuaTlx 
* • 

operates tW School. . " ^ , ' . - 

^ • • ' - ' , <^ 

? The^^ederal Gpvernment participates thrdugh the Inferior Depa-rtment ''s . 

.Bureau of, Indian Affairs in the actual operation of ^.I.A. Schools, it* pro- " 

*** 

vid^s. Johnson O'Malley monies to public Sc/iools and asntracts with a token 

number of Indian Communities which run t^eir oWn School ^operatiojjs. We will 

■ ] - . ^ ■ / ; / • ' " V \ ^ ^ 

\ ^ not discuss the* B.I. A. participation ip Indian Educcition today, although we 

"J ' * ' ' „ ./ • • • ♦ 

fully intend to address ourselves »to. this^ subject "and hope to be able to make 

.'^ * ' . ^' " ^ ^ . / . - ^ . . ' ' 

a presentation tp'you focusing on the B.I.A. Educational Effort in the Very 

/ ' * * 
n^ar future. - . ^ . A / • ^ 

The\ Office of *Education in?'H.t.W.v participates through various progr^s, 

primarily Impact A^id* RL-874i and the most recent and' controversiaV being 



The Indian Education Act^ Tjtle IV, of PL-92-318, ^ 



/ 'The Agriculture Department participates to the extent that School lunch 
programs find their way into' 'Schools attended by Indian students. 
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" Other -participation is by State, loca] and private. organizations. 
These. are the participating Agencies bat where'does the primary responsi; 



bility lie? 



r-:^ -^P-^- 



. V 
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. • . who' IS RESPONSIBLE* FOR INDIAN EDUCi^TION? ' " ,^ 

'• ' • ' • ■ 

t • * • . , 

. / Tfie F.ederal Government provides fducation^to all Indian children, Non- 

Indian cbi Id rerr are the resfionsibility. of the resi'ding'state." 

* » _ . * • ' ** *' . 

- Has- the Federal Government met its. responsibilities in Indian Education? • 
*No!.lthe American Indian is the most abandoned member of-society. The 
Federal Government is retreating by turning i,ts responsibilities over to state 
and local governments without .proper, financing and. safeguards- ' < 

The Federal Government responsible for educating all Indian children. 
This responsibility is attested to by the treaty documents between 'Indian 
*tribes and the Federal' Government all the way back to treaties Which were 
signed, by George Washington. In ever-y~^instan'ce_every. treaty ^wherein the . 
United States ga'ined territory for i'tself at the expanse of^Indian tribes a" 

responsibility was aekowledged and promised by the United "Stat^* to provide. 

p - . - . • . _ • 

educational services to Indians. We can provide you with documentation of 
*\ssertions later if you wish to dis''pute this but would like=to proceed with ^ 
^our presentation based upon this principle. , ' ' • 

/4)uV' second assertion is. that the Federal Government* has not met its 

* * A . . 

■ responsibil ities'- It has not provided an adequate Financial base , nor has 

it provideda^ Medianism with adequate safeguards to insure that the dollars , 

appgopriated for Indian Education^'are indeed. used for that purpose- These are 

^twp very important subjects which must be di'.cussed. We can reduce them 'to 

at-School Financing and fe) School control- . In this presentation we wilT 

^ » * * 

focus -upon tlxa first, that is School Financing . Again we have many th'ings to 
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say about School Contro?! - particularly from the vantage point of..the Indian 

<^ ' * " * ' ' - . 

School Boards represented by the Coalition of Indian Controlled Schoo-l Boards, 

, * * • 

but feel that another meeting should be to di.scuss this problem. We will, 

dwell briefly upon the* problems' .which accompany lack of cowtrdl • 
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FEDERAt DOMINAT'ION AND STATE CONTROL RETARDS PROGRESS -QF INDIAN PEOPLE. 
. ■ • '. .'^ ■ ^- ... 

INDIANS ARE DEPRIVED OF OP'PORTUNITY TO DEVELOP. LEADERSHIP SKILLS FOR SELF-- 

■ t • *, ' ■ . . • 

GOVERNMENT. INDIANS NEED EFFECTIVE VOICE TO PLAN AND IMPLEMENT EDUCATIONAL 

PROGRAMS FOR INDIAN NEEDS -AND GOALS. • • 



» o • • .. ■ 

w ■ ■ ' 

• . This administration Jias^ acknowledged this in the principle 'of Self*- . 
determination without' termina^tlop. Indeed the'Pres^ldent haslasserted^n 
his historic declaratlqn of Indian folicy in 1970; "Consistent with out 
policy that 'the Indian Commutifty should have the right to taj;e over, the 

\ control an4 dperJitron of federally funded programs, we believe every Indian - 

coimiunity- wishing td dQ. so '^hoyld be able to control its own schools". 

/ ♦ ' . . . * , • 

* / • , ' ' . . 

, In spite of the statement of* policy and th^ support ^ that policy by the 

>^ » . ** ^ " . * ' * 

• ^ * ^ • . • ... 

Indian eommunity as a whole, we continue to struggle along with only ^ , , 
superficial acknowledgement of these principles by the Governmental Agencies,^ 
We believe that the |<;ey to lasting development of the Indian people- is an 
Educational program adequately financed- by the Federal Government in accdr- 
dance with its responsibil ities' but of equal if not greater importance, ^de- 

' • . ; . . • ■ ■ . ■ • •■■ ' . . 

quately controlled by the Tndian Community, - • 
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■ • INDJAN YOUTH -RROF.'IL^E . ' ^ 



:3'0ff;000-T0TAi: -^f ,t.h^e:< " . .. ^ - . • . \ 
: . 52, 0,00 '-ON. RESERVAT'I.OI^IS ATTEND B.I ;A. SCHOOLS • 

''ae, 000 -ON RESERJf.ATlONS; ATTEND MISSION SCHOOLS ^ ' •• 
■ f, 100.000 ON RESERVATIONS "AtTEND PUBLIC" SCHOOLS 
130., OOO.OFf RESERVATIONS- .^ATTEnV PUBLIC. SCHOOLS ' 



.J. 



STUD'ENT ACHIEVEMENT IS B£LOW ALL .OTHER MINORITY GROUPS.- 

' . " ■ • • • .,. 

PRE-HIGE" SCHOOL GRADUATION DROP-OUT ESTIMATES MNGE .FROM 45% to 62%. , . . 

DROP-OUTS begin" IN' 4th GRADE. '\ V ' % - 

' ■ r ' « " * * . 

Tfie'figures'whicl? we are presentingirhere are. from an 'J^dministratlon Study 

'conducted by^I.E.W. inftiailly entitled' "th^ 1^70 Survey of Coni|>rehe'ns1v.e „ 

Education" and are taken from-the cha|)ter^ devoted speci/i call y bp Indiarisr- 

Thi§ survey has been renamed and is now under the jurfsdict^ion of the National- 

Center Y6r Eclucatiorial Statistics.. You. will note that 230,,l)0Q of 300-,0p0 ^' 

total Indian .students in 1970, or more. than 75% of the total Indian studfent 

popul^H^attended public schop^s. We can s^tate with^out' hesitation ^that , 

there is adequatev^documeritation both in^this study aes well as other studies-- 

that student achievement ^*s below all other minority .groups. We think that 

the Pre-high s^'chool graduation drog^out estimates arejow. We know, of a com- 

r^unity/on the Pine'Ridg.e Reservation which graduates from. High School ftnly 

■• ■ - ^ • ■ > ■. • . . - - ■ 

10^ of those students who enter first gradfeC "Why >s this the case? 



62^, "OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS FOR INDIAN CHILDREN HAVE NO^RA^INING IN TEACHING-, 
ACADEM-ICALLY DISAaVANTAGED ST.UDENTS. " ■ . ■, • 

\ * ' m • * 

70". OF CLASSROCk"! TEAHCBRS FOR. INDIAN CHILDREN HAVE .HAD NO PARENTAL ' CONTACT . 

ETHNIC BACK6R00ND OF'CLASSROOM TEACHERS OF 'INDIAN CHILDREN: ' ' '. ' 
' • 14';. Bh^iCK . ' • ■ . ' , ■ « V 

<i, - 

• ' 78^. WHn;E . ' , ■ ' 

8% OTHER IE,. SPANISlf^URNAME'D, ORIENTAL AND IND'IAN (WE -ESTIMATE THE .• 
FIGURE FOR INCTIANS TO BE- 1/2 OF 1% TO A MAXIMUM OF 2%. . 

. Whateversbe thenOutcome of a detailed causal analysis of the phenomenon 
, of the unuS^lly higtf drop out rates of Indian students we'would predict that 
the statistics quoted from the slbie study are indicative of- one of the root ^ 

V • • .... ,1 . . 

causes. Teachers of Indian students are not pre{)ared to teach Indian -students 

* * - 

nor.^lo they have any awarehess of th^ particularly unique farriily arid tribal 

structure of Indian students. The, relevance, of Indian t-eachers vs, .non-Indi>,n 

teachers 'in -an Indian schoal is not quantifiable .if , we m'easure only formal 

teaching- techniques, intellignece, and acquired knowledge. Yet we believe 

it'can ^be shown that an ulic^pcstanding. of a child^s home situation and an 

appreciation of his emotional ,ne?ds relative to classroom and group learning 

situations mu^t be a prerequisite for any ^teacher of Indian students. An 

effort must be made to both increase the^'number of qua! ityv Indian" teachers ; 

in Indian Schools as well as to re-educate the '98% of non-Indian teachers 

of Indian students to their special needs.. We added oCTr estimate of the 
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.perqentft^a of Indian teachers to the above figures* based on a known, 
ti^yre that 1/2 of. \& of tea'chers of Navajo chi/ldren are Indi^n-s. • 
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' . . . ' • ■ - INADEQUATE TAX BASE . • ^ • *<-.■, 

, ; 75% OF indMn students live in districts with a state and -lq,cal per 
' pupil expenditure less than^ssoo wijhout federal support. 



•1 



EXAMPU: HAMMON, OKLAHOMA ' 
100 CHILDREN: St) WHITE, 50 -INDIAN 

STATE AND LOCAL SUPPORT $300.00 ^ 
B.I.A. (JOHN O'MALLEY) 150.00 
PL-874 (SAFa) - • . 100.00 v , 
E.S.E.A. TITLE I " ■ \.50.00 • 
.• «. TOTA^ P.P.E. - ■ $6Q0\00 
' : . STATE OF OKLAHOMA 'p.p.:. $660. 00 ' 

. \. ' • . " ' ' V • . , • . • • ■» \^ 

CONCLUSION: SYSTEM NEEDS NOT MET WITH 'FEDERAL SUPRORT. AT PRESENT LEVEL. 

Jhe 75% figu.'£ quoted^ above is 'taken from the repprt issued-by the 
. ^'PRESfOENTS COMISSION ON SCHOOL FINANCINQ." "We want to c?rfyii-U rat teat ipn_ 
to .the. fact that 75% of Indian \Students live in districts with a per pupil 
expenditure of less tban SSOO.OO'^per Student* ThevNational average is 
^$860.00 per^^studeat-: The same study shows that the tax effort, that is, J:he. . 
• rate a.t whjcU:^^ property .is taxed, in these same districts^ts' the highest in " . i 
the hatioji: . As an example North Dakota has the highest tax .effort in' the 
• 'Nation; arid vet has-bne.of the lowest P.P.E. in, the Nation. \e car> give you -an* 
immedjatfe answer .to the question why?ySuch School .Districts, are 'taxing property 
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w>iich' the. United States Government originally set aside as l/tdian Country or 
Reservations. To the extent that the non-Indian has- acquired this ^property 
within boundries still designated as Reservations/, to that extent tjye land 
is taxabliS'. "It Was the United States Government's own estimation that the 
land was wortnless in the first place that led to its being designated as - ' 
RESERVATIO'N . "' Im-' _ . ' " ' ' ' ' 

We want. to emphasize that we are not a public "school district- lobby. I 
personalTy find it extremely repugnant to be placed in the position of arguing 
^for funds to go" to pybTic-school districts. Yet our basic argument ^is not 
for/unds for public school districts but rather for fund^to address the needs 
of Indian\ students v/ho in fact, attend public schools/ 

T-urriihg to our example: " Hammon, OKlahoina. We used this\chool both 

* - • " ^ * \ ' • 

because the per pupil expenditures are ideal for demonstrating our- position, 



but also to, show that this is the root cause of an IRRE^RSIbLe BREAXx that 
,>as occurred. in the community. As *oV this date the Indian^communtty df ilammorf 
■-..has broken off from the school district to start it^ own school.. The. Eederjal 
^pMes are intended. to pr6vide for; sp:ecia[ needs of Indian students.. The 
Indian Community is aware of this and hav6 asked the s'chobl. Board and Admin- 
rstra-tion to render an accounting •of expendi turves 5 to provide them^wtfTi some 
measure o| control and to employ members of the Indian community 'in the schooK^ 
Th& .RESPONSE froqi the School Board \yas negativeNr.in ^^act' repressive to, the . 
' Poiot wher^e Jndiaii, childreii we>e sut^jected- to abusive, treatment .by teacherS;^ ' 
a n.djadmjrii'st ration; In no can .we justify that school^* response to- the ' 

, . . . ■• ^ ' ^- ■ 

legitimate concerns of ..^he Indian "Community but we .tan offer a reason for their 
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/ 

panic. They are ustng the Federal* monies for basic school operations because 
'they simply have no other source of revenue. Even* maintaining J,p.M., Impact 
Aid, and Title One at present. level that school district still doesn't ^have a 
per pupil e)cpenditure equal to the state effort not to mention the national 
effort. We want to see a maximum tax effort in these districts and believe 
there should be an evaluatory mechanism yet at the sam.e time we acknowledge r« 
the ^act there sjmply isn't enough taxable property, NOR does the answer lie 
in ah effort to Wk Indian lands which such counties engage in. This is a - 
Federal Responsibil ity ^which must be addressed by the Federal' Government • 
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'SIXTH GRADE INDIAN^ STUDENT. NEEDS 

. . - - ' 

• », READING ASSISTANCE *■ - 46% ' . .• < .. 

• MATH^ TUTORING ^ " ~ ' , 47% . ■ . ' ^ 

LANGUAGE ASSISTANCE ' ' 47% 

• • CULTURAL IDENTITY PROBLEMS 50% . ■'' • . 

■ HEALTH- PROBLEMS • 21% " . ' 

PSYCHOLOGICAL COUNSELING , -• 21%' " ^ ' ' . 

MALNUTRITION . 3"% " • ■ ■ 

The figures above represent figures for critical needs of sixth grade 
Indian students as cited in the' 1970. Survey of Comprehensive Educatj.on. The 
figures vwhere obtained by, a Survey of Teachers in Schools teaching throughout 

the nation/ There were small Variations from, region to region. T(ie above 

© * 

figures are aimean^of the needs in each region. We will acknowledge that the 
figures are the assessment of teachers who for, the most p^art don't understand 
Indian students in. the first place,, yet tKey still are indicative of.critic'&l 

' - ' ^ * .... • ^ , - > ^ " " " ' ' 

needs. We also point out that a sign'ificant amount of Indian students -have 
dropped out of scHool before reaching the sixth grade. The 'percentages above- 
indica^te that "the teachers assessment^ is that 46% of Indian* students need 
special assistance in reading,^ 47%. of Indian students need speciaVjtutoring 
in math* Without belabdVing this point we would say that without this special 

* ^ ■ y » " * 

assistance as we progress tTirough the grades from. 1st to 12th grade^it would 
not be'iinreasonable to project that these'figures xan be applie.d to. all Indian 
students. 



PAGE;'2' - SIXTH GRADE. INDIAN STUDENT NEEDS " ' . * . ' ■ ' ' 

Given this, assump'tion it would no.t be unreasonable to project that " 
,A7% of the *500,00d Indian students, or 2.35, 00(f Indian s^tudents, need sp'ecial 
assistance in language /and math. Given the above' assessment by teachers .as 
well-'as the dropout rates, we don't think yoy will argiie with us that there \ 
are no special needs of Indian students. What will it cost to deal with these 
.need^? ' ' , • 



. REC0MMgNDATI,6j<S 
. ' . ■' ' 

«• . ■ - 

1. CONTINUED FUNDING OF JOHNSON 0':MALtEY PROGRAMS 

2. ,FULL FUNDI Na OF P.L. 91-3-74 (SAFA^^ . ; 

3. FULL FUNDING OF I.E. A. TITLE iv,'-PL-92-31.9- 
ACCORDING TO TNE FOLLOWING, SCHEDULE: 



•FY 


' TART A 


. PART/ B - ' 


- PAR-T-G r 


•75 


$80 Mnii6n» 


$215 Million ■ 


$5 Million 


.75 


■S120 


' ' 50 


. 10 " 


77 


• $160 /- 


^ '50 


15 


"78 


$200 ■ ■ 


50 • 
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TITL^ IV, PL 92-318 I^ THE ONLY FEDERAL PROGRAM DESIGNED TO MEET THE SPECIAL 
EDUCATION'aL needs of' every INDIAN- CHILD . ' 

We hav^e^not used the figure of $1.,300.00 to $2,000;pff in the above . 
recommendationsy Even using the recommendations„fox_E.Y J76 of a total 
$265 miTTion d;6Uars'end the\r97p figure of 300,000 Indian^students. We 
arrive at a figure of approximately $880.00 per student which when added' ^/ 
to the avepcige P.P.E. in Indian school districts including J. O.M., S.A.F.A. . 
and TITL^I Federal monies, we arrive ^.t a total of approximately^ $1500 per 
student^f We will^not go into this breakdown at. length. We feel what is ' 

most important at this time is the acknowledgement by the Aflministrative of 

r ■ ^ ' ' ^ 

its/responsibil ity are the financial costs to meet that responsibility? We 
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PA6E-2' - RECOMMENDATIONS • • " " 

have demonstrated that Title IV is not duplication oV^existing efforts, in- 
fact existing efforts no way appear mee'ting Basic Operational Needs. We be- 
lieve that'll tl e ^iV at this point is the only Federal program which has the 
. potential for addressing .thfi^pecial needs of all ' Indi an children We have 
limited ourse'ves to a discussvon of FINANCIAL NEEDS although we indicated a 
need for a serious Took at Safeguards, or contrpVby the Indian Community. 
We -believe that I-ndians should control the Educati^onal Institutions in their* 

. coitimuni ties. For that reason we do not endorse Title IV, J.O.M., S.A.F.A. . 

* or any current Federal program as the ultimate answer. We would be happy 
to vftrk with bo6h the admin^ist^ation^and congress tcr develop a.more adequate 
legislation that- includes both Federal Responsibility for Financing as well 
as adequate safeguards in terms of Indian control 
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FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS' 

BECAUSE OF SPECIAL NEEDS ANO^BASIC FINANCIAL SUPPORT, ADEQUATE SERVICES WILL 
COST $ 1. -800. 00 to- $2, OOtD. 00 PER CHILD. " . ' 

We havejiuoted from documents which substantiate* the fact of criticdl 
needs in Ihdian Education. How can we put a .cost figure to these needs? 
Again Vre turn to an effort by the. Federal Government to deal in a comprehen- 
sive mannfer with^alj the need's of students in^a^ select num.ber of ^school sites. ^ 
The fol\ow-through Program administered by the Office of Education^ has set a 
figure of $1,. 800. 00 to $2,00.00 per child to provide what is hoped Uo^e com^^ 
prehensive\seryices which^meet student special needs as-welloas provide BASIC 
FINANCIAL SUPPORT. We think this is a low figure for Indian schools, ytt .it 
.15 S figure used by the AdministicQtion and we feel that you can more readily 



accept it as justifiable. 
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-ACCOUNTABILITY 

f 

INDIAN EDUCATION 
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statutes Providing for Indian Education, 

Passed Persuant to TreatieSoOr to Set- 

National Poljcy: . \ ^ ' " , 

Ifldiaf/civilization Fund, Act of Mar'eh SO,. 1802 
2 Stat. 139, 143 c 



.J 



Initial Authority for*FederaV Responsibility. 
in Indian Affairs: * Education 



UlS. Constitution - Article I Section* 8, 
Clause. 3 (Commerce Clause) • 

. Treaties with Education Proyisfons: 

Dfec. 2, 1794 with Delaware Tribe 

* 7 Stat. 47 
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■Johnson-O'Maney -Act;. Act of Apr-il -16, 1934- 

Stat. 596,^5 U.S.C. 452-454 \ ' 

A ^" * 

Authorizes Secretary of InteViar to 
contract with States for Educcitiofi of 
Indians. 



Principal. Authority'jCurrently Relied On-: 

Snyder Act," Act of Nov. 2, 192l| 42 
Stat. 208; 25 U.S,(;tl3 

BI'A *' shall .'. .expend\such' moneys as Congress 
may. . .appropriate, for. . .Indians throughout, 
the United States for. . /general support and 
civilization, Includjing education. ^' . 
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- ■ The.BIA Dollar - Where" It 'Goes. . • " ; " 

■ • . • ■ ^- ■ * . * - ■ . . . ; 

■ *, ' - • ■ ■ " . • FY '74 

. • •* ■ g'of Students " ■ Expenditures ; 



Public Schools (JOM)^ 


93,800 y 


.25,187,000 




. BIA Boarding Schools 
BIA Day Schools 


32,200 > 
■'15,800 J 


109, 228, 360' ' , . 




r ^ * 

. ^ Indian" ConiT]unitv 
. \^ ^ ' .Schools 


4,600 


' \ ^ ' ■ 4,500,000' .• 

* 




■* Higher Education 


1-3,000 -■' 


• 18;,892;.100 


t ' ' 
\ • 

4 


-Other? " J 


• Total 


33,193,00*0 
. •:$ 181, 000, 400 
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BiA SchoVarship Stats, by , Calendar Year 



* 




1971 


1^72 


' ' 1973 




« 

Fundi no Level 


6,098,000 


15,248,000 


19,956,000 






♦< 






Fnrollment 


6,623 


10,500 


y 

14,000 


« * 


Avpranp Grants 


907- 


1,272 


3 

r, 300 




> 


^14.3%^ 


14.2% 


14.3% 


s « 


# of Graduates 


. ' . 343 


# ^ 

- '707 


1,200 
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Total Staff: 7,735 • ' 

• Pennanent Staff Auth. : 4;O0O' ' 

„ . . ■ Total Now Vancancies * Indian 

Education Specialists " . 657 249 ,. 20% 



•Education Administrators ' 186 . 107 16% 

Instructors ' 2,377 , 323 , •, 16% 

Other Posit ion's ' <■ • • • 

• 9, " ' ■ 

Feeding operations,. Clerical-, Transportationr!- 
" Maintainance,. Visual Aides - v^' 



* • FISCAL YEAR 1974 " - " • 

Authorized Full'-time Permanent Positions 



•Summary of. Figures: . • w.^' , 

-Under- thej:. job category of "Program D'irett^Oi^fand Admi nistratfion" more 
'than ha'l.f (56^^) of the job categories- are administrative slots- with the, 

balance^'allodited to actual •program development positions, , 
-Xhe ratio of instrUctio.na-l technicians, i.e. writers and audio visual 

■specialists, 'to" instructional staff is 1' technician Jo every 589 instrac,- 

■ tional' slotSu . ' , . . * ^ ' 
-The ration, of Printing and Visual' Aides per:sonnel is 6^3rinting -visual 

■ aides slot.s to"^ 3., 3ob 'instructional -program direction slots. .\ , 
-More full time staff 'pos'iti'ons are ^uthoriied ih the job category "Feeding 
Operations:', (759), than "Program 'Direction and Administratipn" and' "Printing 
VisuaLl Aides" combined, (663). . 

The printout does not detail how these jobs are distHbuted by regional 

• ■ . « * . ■ 

office (3rr geographic area so^it is not possible to determine the ratio of 
stQft slots to pupils served or whether there are- discrepancies in staffing, 
patterns between regions/ . "* • • ' . . ^ 



State 

'Kansas 
'•Florida 

>Ari zona 



'4 Of JOM^Students 

227 

261 
' 7,717 
-18,27C^' 



Funds 



■ 8o;ooo • 

,20,000 
4 J12,975' 
•^^33^,000 



« -0 



• / . X' Re^: JOM Funds Expended In Oran^ge^ County^**- 

i According to bkl'ahoma census figures for 1970r - ' 
-the Total Indian population of the state was 97,179 * ' ^ ' . 
-the median age for, the Indian population was. 23.3 years oM . • 
-of. the total number K)f Indians in the state, 34,110 persons were ^ ' 

, '"between the ages of 5 and 19. . . * 

' ' • - . * ■ 

According to these census statistics, Tulsa SSMA whicb^ takes in.all of Oiage 
County has a population of 6,876. children" urfder. the .age of 18 who are desig^ 
*^na ted' by' the race category "Other".* Al^:hough the category includes-' groups . 
olher than American Indiafi Childreti,* ^ . 'J^ 



' -If this is the case, with several hundred school-age ^hildren^in tbe Osage 
Cbunty^areas., v/hy/are only 34 children IHsted as receiving JOM'funds in the 
BIA fiscal reports? ^ * ^ ^ ^ . ' 

'According to the map printed by Social and Economic Statistics Administration* 
Bureau jgvF Census (1970), there are 25,000 to 91,909 American Indians residing 
ia Osage County, Oklahoma. . - ^ , / 
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STTOUf^AL INADEQUACY 



n> ' Educational Accountabil-ity 

Fiscal Accountability 



BIA Administration ^Survivial of 

~ Bureaucracy 



Public Schools ' ♦ ^ y Reduction of 

' ' ' ~^ Tax Effort 



BIA CONTRACT SCHOOLS 



Community 
Control le 
Schools 




Fiscal Accountability to 
^Central Contract Auth* 



Fiscal and Edacational 
AccountabiVi ty to 
• Local Community 



DUR RECOMMENDATIONS-.' 



-'' i: ^Improv-ed Contracting Procedures '(BIA) . 

II. Improved 'Budget Review (BIA.) « 

III-. . Update PTans for Higher Education 

-Projected Enrollment 30,000 Students 
-Increase Appropriatior^s'SAhedule ' 
. -Support Indian Community Colleges- • 
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* . - Our Recommendations Cont > 

IV. Phase-out of BIA Education Administration 
V. Establish ^Ful'l-scale Contracting Capacity 
VI. Task. Force Reviewrof BIA 
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Background Paper 
American Indian ExceptionaLChildren 

Introduction 



In a speech at the 1975 National Indian Education Association Convention in Okla- 
homadity, .Dr. Noah7\llen, the then Acting Director of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs\(BIA) E.ducation Branch, outlined several critical'areas of need facing 
Indian e'ducation . Included in the list was special education^ for exceptional (handi- 
capped sipd gifted) American Indian children. . 

Dr, Allen's remarks come at a time when American education is experiencing an 
ejctensi\'e. change in public policy regarding the educational rights of exceptional- 
children. ' Since the early 197b's extensive litigation as well as state and Federal- 
legislation have affirmed the right of all children to be provided.a fr43e public edu- 
cation. Recently the focus has gone beyond solely acces's to 'an education, and has 
called for exceptional children to be provided an appropriate educational program 
to meet their needs. " ' . ' 

Initially, the education rights movement focused on the handicapped. These were 
children wh^ because of mental, physical, emotional or learning problems required 
special education services.' More recently there has been a tendency to include 
the gm^iancl talented as exceptional. While there appears to be significant progress 
toward tKe ^c^al of equal educational dpport^nity for exceptional children, the situation 
for Americani Indian, inclucling Alaskan nalive exceptional childiren, has remained 
virtually uiicljanged-, they continue to be deprived of appropriate educational services. 
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Incidence Information 



The diverse Aature of the Indian population combined with varied government units . 
providing dirict 'pd indirect services has made it exceedingly difficult to determine 
ttie exact nunlber^s of'exceptional Indian children requiring special education services 
However, thellim'ited information that does exist is startling regarding the need 
for improved Heliyery services to exceptional Indian children. ^ 



Otitis Media Iiata 



Indians-. The 
incidence rate 



Otitis Media which ^^esufts in differing degrees of hearing impairment particularly 
among youngei* children is the number one reportable disease among American ^' 



[ndianiHealth'Service in its most recent publication reported the" 

of Otitis Media in 1971 to be 10.5 percent for all ages of Indians. 

In^terms of nutberslthiSv means that there were 49,478 Indians who required some 
type of treatment to Correct or compensate for their loss of hearing. 
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An earlier survey of 3,318 Navajo students in boarding schools on the Navajo Nation 
revealed the prevalence rate of chronic Otitis Media. to be ovar-T percent which 
is about 15 times greater than that ot the general population. ^ ysiag information 
collected from public health and social service ag-encies the Navajo Tribe estimated' 
that the prevalence of speech, hearing, and^vision- problems ranges as high as 40 
percent of the total Navajo populaUon of approximately 130, 000 people/ 

Bureau of IiYdian Affairs Survey . . ' ^ 

A survey cqnducted through area offices in tlie Spring of 1972 estimate,d that^^ 
19;540 of 49, 720 students enrolled in BIA operated Schools were exceptional (See 
.Appendix' A). This is approximately 39 percent of the school age population as 
compared to a national average of 10^:12 percent. Of the estimated 19, 540 ex- 
ceptional children, 3,715 students were reported to have received services, while 
15, 825 students still needed appropriate special education services (Appendices 
Al and A2}. Subsequent Office of Education testimony before the House Subcom- 
mittee on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Education in July, 1975 indicatbd 
that approximately 4,500 have been provided special education services, ^ 

V 

1974 Deaf- Blind Survey on the Navajo Nation^ ^ ■ - ^ 

'This survey located and, identified sixteen deaf-blind Navajo children. Although all 
the children were attehdiiig state facilities for ^the deaf, blind or mentally retarded, 
one gi'oup of eight ^cpiihgsters were without a progi-am. The sur vey reporte^d that a 
program would be initiated for tj^iese children during the 1975 school year. 

Public Policy and Exceptional Children 

This section presents a siimmary of public policy as it relates to the edflcation of 
exceptional children at both the state and Federal levels. The basis for much of 
-*this legislation has beeu'a host of court aases beginning with the PARC v. Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania ^ and Mills v. Board of Education "^ decisions in the early 
l'970^s which established for handicapped children the right to an education. 

State Policy • ' ' ' " 

Increasingly states have moved to adopt mandatory legislation requiring the education 
Of all eligible exceptional children, as defined in each state's policies. A survey of 
state legislation in 1975 revealed that all but two states had adopted some form of 
mandatory legislation (Appendix B). The survey further indicated that 37 otthe 
48 states with mandatory legislatio^i passed their current special legislation since 
1970.* 
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The following pas^sage frotn th^ Arizona law is, .representative of much of the recent 
right to education legislation: * - * ' i ^ ^ 

• • • 

It is the Intent of the Legislature to guarantee equal educational- 
opportunity to each handicapped child in the state regardless of ^ 
the, schools, institutions or projj^ams by which such children • 
/ are served. 

To the extent practicable, handicapped children should be edu- 
\ cated -in the- regular classes. Special classes, separate schooling. ^) 
or other removal of handicapped children from the regular 
educational environment, shall occur only if, and to the extent 
^ that the nature or severity of the h£\ndicap is. such that education 
in regular classes, even with the use. of supplementary aids 
an*d services, cannot be accomplished satisfactorily.^ 

In addition to mandating special education programs and services for all categories , 
othaudicapped children,* except the emotionally handicapped, by the 1976-77 school 
year, the Arizona law requires local school ^districts to develop comprehensive plans 
for the delivery of services. ' ' _ 



^ Federal Policy 

The.pflrpose and design of Federal legislation such as the Education Amendments 
of 1974; PjL, 93-380, and t^e more reqent Education for All Handicapped Children 
"Act, P.L, 94-142; has been to*end the exclusion of handicapped children from the 
public education system. As such the legislation has focused on the critical areas 
of educational rights and .finances.. • 

^ Under P.L, 93-380, Section 613 (a)(12) and (13), states in order to remain eligible 
to. receive Federal funds for the education of the handicapped were required to 
amend their 1975 state plan setting foiih: " , ,v - ^ 

(1) Assurances:jof a full service goal for all handicapped children;, and 

(2) ^Procedures guaranteeing safeguards in identification,, evaluation and 

educational placement decisions. Such safeguards include due process 
guarantee^, as well as assurances for nondiscriminatory testing and 
' evaluation an'd placement in the least restri.ctive alternative setting. 

P.L. 93-380, Section (b)(1), further required states to provide assurances in their 
1976 state plants providing for: ^ 

' ' ,{1) Policies and procedures it will use in identifying, locating and 
evaluating all children within the state who are not currently ' 
receiving needed special education services (Child- find plans); 



(2) Policies and procedures guaranteeing the protection o£ confidentiaUty, 
of data and information;. and * ^ < , 

(3) A thirty day public^^ommont period prior to submission the plan. 

In addition to reaffirmrng the rights provisions set fof th in the Education Amend- 
raonts of 1974, P.L. 94-142 greatly increases and expands the Federal goyernment 
. financial commitment to states and their localities regarding the educatibu. of 
handi<;apped children. P.L. 04-142 further stipulates provisions pi^rtaining to 
individualized instruction, parent surrogates, and establishes a compliance mech- 
anism as well as state advisory panels, > 

P.L. 94-142 also contains a 1 percent set-aside for th6 education of handicapped 
Indium children attending schools operated by the. BIA, Section 611 (f)(1) states: 

ThQ Commissioner is authorized to make payments to the Secretary 
of the Interior according tp the need for such assistance for the 
education of handicapped childVen on reservations serviced by . . 
• elementary and secondary schools operated for Indian children, 
by the^p.epartmeat of ilie Interior. The amount of such pa5Ttients 
for any fiscal year shall not exceed 1 per centum of the ag- 
gregate amounts available to all States under this part for that 
fiscal year. - , . , . 

A siifnilar> revision in P.L. 93-380 provided th^BIA with slightly less than one 

million collars for Eiscal Year 1975. In order ^ receive this allocation the 
, Secretary of the Interior must assure^ all the educatioaal rights for American 

Indian childx^en required of the states and fjieir localities. In this regard the 
^BIA has been required to submit plans delineating its due process guarantees 

and child-find procedures and confidentiiility guarantees. 

^ ' ' ■ Critical Need Areas 

In light of the preceding information about public policy and current services 
available to exceptional Indian children, it is apparent that there are a number 
of issues that must be addressed if exceptional Indian children are to be afforded 
their right to a free public education. The following need areas are discussed in 
the context of their importance for improving the delivery of special education 
services to' exceptional Indian children. The topics are not pre'Sented in any order 
of importance. 

BIA Special Education Programs and Services 

As previously indicated, the BIA according to the most recent testimony before 
.the House Subcommittee on Education is presently providing special education 
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services to only 20 percent of the total number of exceptional children a'ttending 
its schools. However-, under P,L, 94-142 the BIA is committed to a full service 
goal for all handicapped childrcMi, ages 3 to 18^", by the beginning of the 1978, school ' 
year. ' * . _ ' ^ - . 

Under current.conditions it is unlikely, tliat the BIA will be able to reach its full 
service goal due to policies which do not recognize and support special education 
programming.. The following factors will continue to' have a negative impact upon ' 
the implementation of comprehensive special education services within the BIA ;^ 
for exceptional Indian children: ■ ' 

(1) No budget line item for initiating and maintaining special education 
programs and services in BIA operated schools, 

(2) , No mandatory legislation with respect to the education of exceptional 

• Indian children. . ' ^ j ^ * ' 

Under such circumstances the BLA has had to rely on U,S, Office of Education 
grants i.e. Title I, Title III and EHA, Part B for much of its special education 
program support. Because most of the BIA special education services are 
supported through grants almost all of the special education personnel are temporary 
emploj'ees appointed only for the duration of thg project. This condition has also 
resul-ted in a special education administration with little system ^wide program 
responsibility.' . . 

The above information indicates an urgent weed to improVe the quantity and quality 
of special education services in the BIA. In this regard, The Council for Ex-- 
ceptional Children (CEC) is committed to working with Indiaji groups and - I 

organizations to (1) establish a line item for special education wjithin the BIA 
budget and (2) enact legislation req^iring tKe BIA to provide appropriate' educa- 
. tional«serVies to all exceptional Indian children. 



Inadequate Numbers of Indian Special Education Personner - 

The shortage of Indian teachers, administrators a^ well as other ancillary educational 
personnel has been well documented over the past several years,. As one would 
expect, there is a concurrent need for American Indian special education teachers 
for the Indian child who is mentally retarded, hard of hearing, deaf, speech im- 
paired, visually handicapped, seriously emotionally disturbed, crippled, lemming 
disabled, other health impaired or gifted and tJ^lented, In addition to teachers 
there is also a need for Indian special education administrators as well as Indian 
diagnosticians. 
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state Plans ' - . / ' ' * , 

As previously mentioneij the states a^d BIA are required under P,L, 93-390 to 
i^eyelop procedut'al safeguards and child-find plans In order to remain eligible 
for federal funds for the handicapped/.. . 



Currently the state and BIA due process guarantees of the 1975 amended state plans^ 
are being reviewqd by CEC with regard to provisions whi.ch assure that communi- 
. cation with'parents af^ exceptional. children be conducted in the primary language of 
the home. Ih..additic)n,. careful consideration is being paid to testing. and evaluation . 
materials and procexjures that may be racially or culturally discriminatojiy. 

P.h. 93-380 also requirps the states, as part of their efforts to reach full'service, 
to locate and evaluate all handicapped children currently not receiving needed special 
education services. Ordinarily this would be soiely a stat^ responsibility/ howe\'er , 
the BIA is also required to submit a plan and it is possible ^that a Situation. could 
deyelop where unserved handicapped children residing on trust areas* woxaid not be 
identified due to confusion over who is ultimately responsible for identifying such ^ 
children. Under these circumstances wS urge the respective agencies of the state 
and BIA, to develop a cooperative arrangement with Tribal governments to facilitate 
the identification of unserved han'dicapped children^ - *" 



Contract, Schools , - /l , 

With the passage of the Indian Self-Determination and Education Assistance* Act, 
P,L, 93-638, it is likdly that there will be an increase in the number of schools . 
contracting with the BIA to operate local school programs. Under these circum- 
stances it is important for such schools to recognize the need to provide special 
education services .to exceptional children within their jurisdictions ♦ In this . 
regard the Federal government should provide^ financial support to contract schools 
for the support of special education^services. \ 



■ Inappropriate Special Class.- Placement 

The dver-representation of culturally different children in special education classes 
for the mentally retarded has been a subject of much concern in. recent years. 
Incidents of inappropriate speqial crass placement of Indian children has been 
reported by the Office of Civil Rights in the Shawanor^^Wisconsin school district. ^ 
The Shawano study found that th^ misuse of tests and testing procedures resulted 
in the overinclusion of Indian children in classes for the mentally retarded. While 
it has been difficult to determine the extent of similar incidents involving Indian 
children, this is an area that needs greater attention." - , 



The issue of misplacement was adcjressed in P.L. 93-380 arid more recently in 
P.L. 94-142, both.of which require assurances for nondiscriminatory testing and 
evaluation procedures from the state and its localities. The exact nature of Sucjh \ 
procedtrres'will vary according .to localities, however, there is a. need for Indian 
people to begin reviewing and developing nondiscriminatory evaluation and place- 
'-meht4)rocedlires based on their own local needs, ' • ' 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■■ \/ . . ■ • • 

Preschool-Programs Serving the Hanclicapped • 

— * * - * * 

The Office of Child Development (OCD) through its Head Start program is mandatej^ 
to make available to handicapped children not less than 10 percent of its total en- 
rollment oppdrtunitios in each state, \yith regard to its Indian grantees OCD iu , 

/ its "1975 Report of Head Start Services tp Handicapped Children" reported statistics 
which revealed that 8.79 percent of the children enrolled in programs monitored 

/byihe Indian. and Migrant Programs Division were believed to be handicapped 
(Appendix C)' ' ' / . ' 

The report went on to identify the follo wing a reas^Leoncern-associate"d with the 
integration of handicapped children Tnfo" the regular Head Start program:^ availa- 
\ bility of professional diagnostic service^, lack of resources , mislabeling, staff 
.training related to the early education of handicapped children, and strategies to 
ensure continuity of services for handicapped children after leaving Head Start. 1? 
Although no dilTerentiation was made regarding program type. i,e. Indian, migrant, 
urban, etc. these are problems that are of equal if not greater concern to Indian ' 
grantees. Although the survey ^did not target specifically on Indian Head Start pro- 
gram's, ,the same problems are of concern to Indian grantees as wqll . ^ 



New Direcjions 

At the Ipcal level there have been a number of Indian initiated activities which are 
designed to provide improved services to 'exceptional- Indian children. Some of the 
more organi'^ed efforts include: 

(1) The establishment in 1972 of the Navajo Department of Special Edu- 
cation whose goal is to bring about the development of comprehensive 
services for all Navajct^handicapped persons. 

(2) The founding" of the follovvW Indian advocacy groups for the retarded: 

* Hopi Tribal Parents^ Association- for Retarded Children and Adults 

* Sicangu Association for Reta1;ded Citizens (Rosebud) 

* Dine Association for Retardeot^itizens (Navajo) 

(3) The establishment of community based programs for the handicapped 
such as: 

^ ♦ St. Michaels Association for^^pecial Eduh^tion 

* Chinle Valley Softool for Exceptional Children' 
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I Hqpi Cefatep for Human Resources 

* ; 'Laguana Special Education Project 

* Project Palatisha (pregchool) ' 

* Duluth Project on Handicapped^Inrdian Childregi 



Up to this point exceptional Indian, children have received little attention from national 
organizations ^^'ssocfated with Indian Education. An exception to this trend>fs the 
recent 1975 re sola tioit endorsed 6y the Education Committee of the National Congress 
of American It^dians (NCAI) at its 32nd annual convention calling for increased 
attention on the p5ri of the BIA, the Office of Indian Education and NACIE regarding 
^special education for exceptional Indian "childreo* 

While the NCAI resolu tion and the increase in coiAmunity level efforts is encour- 
aging there remains much to be done if the exceptional Indian child is to be provided 
needed special education services. Critical to any efforts taJmproVe the educational 
o'pportunities 'afforded exceptional Indian children is national leadership, Xrom Indian * 
groups and organizations. Such leadership, while focusing attention oti prbblems 
of significant' concern, could, also provide strategies for ensuring complete equality 
of opportunity for exceptional Indian children, ^ ^ 



Recommendations 



The Council for Exceptipnal Cnildren recommends that the National Advisory Council 
ori Indian' Education (NACIEVconsider s^option of 'the following: * 

(1) That education of exceptional Indian children be considered a-priority 
^of the Office of Indian Education, the Bureau of Indian Affairs and Mother ' 

Federal agencies affecting the education of Ihdian children. • 

(2) That a coordinated plan for the education^of exceptional IndiaA children 
1 be developed under the aegis of NACIE. * 



(3) 



That NACIE recommend ^that 'the Bureau of Indian Affairs develop a 
line item budget and specific m^datory legislation for the educatioh 



of exceptional Ihdian children 



(4) That NACIE, recommend that the Education Task Force of the American 
Indian Policy Review Commission devote specific attention- and time 

to policy matters relating to the education of exceptional Indian children, 

(5) That NACIE meet with the Bureau of 'Education for the .Handicapped to 
develop strategies for assuring, the development of adequately traiuou 
staff for programs for the education of exceptional Indian children. 
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. Ap^ndix A 



BUREAU OF INDL\N AFFAIRS / , * 
AREA/AGENCY TbtALS ^ 
CURRENT SPECLVL EDUCATION SERVICES 
AND* ' « A 

PROJECTED NEEDS ' ' 
SEPTEMBER, 1972 ^ 



<5i 

■£5 



Percent of ' 



students 



Studdnt% 
Still 1 



Areas/Agencies ^ 


Total 

Students, 

Served 


Total Number 
• of Exceptional 
'Students 


'BIA Enrolhnent 
Thought^'to be 
Exceptional 


RecMns 
Sp. EdV 
Services 


NeediiiK 
Sp. Ed. 

Services 


Albuquqrque Area 


• 2,422-,. 


1»117 


'.46.10 > 


702 


415 


Aberdeen Area 


'9^686 


0,, 737 


■ 69.55 


694 


6,043^^ 


Ahadarko Area 


1,047 


277 


26.46 ^ 


/40 . « 


237 ^ 


Cherokee Agency 


1/250 ' 


266' 


•21.28 


'177 




Juneau Area 


5,485 


1,432 


'26.11 


499 • 


933 '■ 


Muskogee Area ^, 


650 


491 ■ - 

• 


75.54 


126 


3j65 


^Navajo Area 


* 22,630 


. . ^^6, 0^2^ . 


26.79 1 


,034.*' 


5;,028^ 


Phoenbc Area 


4,314 


1/650 ' 


38.25 


150 /. 


1,500 


Portland Area . 


; 850 


205 


24.12 


170 * 


' -35 . 


Choctaw AgCJicj- 


1,386 


1,303 


*9^.01 ... 


123 


1,180 . 


TOTAL 


49,72?* 


19,540 


39.30 3 

— ? ^ 


,715 


15,825 



♦5 areas (Navajo, Aberdeen, Junean,. PhoenLx and Albuauerque) eiurolled 89.6% of the students 
.enrolled ih BIA schools. ' ^ 



• V 



EMCn 
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Appendix A 1 



♦ • ■ ' ESTIMATED NU>^IBER OF CHILDREN IN; . 

" • BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS SCHOOLS" " . 

RECEIVING Si?ECLf\L EDUCATION 

' . ' . . ' SEPTEMBEl^, l£wi 



*" ♦ 

* 

iVREAS^OR ■ 
AGENCIES 


Hard of • 
* Hearing 


a, 5 
3 O 

o 


1 - 
c 
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^ ? 


O 

CO 


o 

3 


Language 
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. 4 

' a 


OUier 

Healtli . ; 


'<} 

• 

-TO 

^ ci 


1 
o ^ 

11 

Cxi 


Emotional^ , 
Disturbed . 


Slow ^ ^ 
Learner 


Speech 
"Impaired 


- 

- 'O 

c 




AlbuquerqucT^ J 
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9 


3' 








•* 


10 




1 


oZ 
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84 
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ll 
/ 




r 
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60 


12 






• 


A 

X50 


* Cherokee 




1 ■; 






cr 

< 






2 


40 , 


23 


6 


— 


60^ 


Q 
O 




Juneau 


90 


10 


5 








> 8 


20 


OA A 
ZOO 


.,96, 


25 




*> 

5 

— V 


» An 

•*iO 




Muskogee 


16 




10 












.' 40 


20 

• 


20- 




20 


<* 


1 fir 


-Navajo v.. - * 


150 




15 


> 






15 






345 




234 


30., 




1 AQ/1 
lOu'i 


Choctaw « 


•■ 5, 






c 


* 






> 


20 




20 

t 






♦ 

78^ 


123 


Anadarko 




* 


f 














20 


15 


* 






■"40 


Portland 


30 




- t* 










• 


40 




50 




10 


"40 


170 


. TOTAL 


467 


20 


83 


. 0 


90 


177- 


■■»r 

, 25 


'32 


464 


1105 


310 


234 


259 


449 


37l5 



'AppendLx A2 



ESTLMATED NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN 
BUREAU OF INDL\N AFFAIRS SCHOOLS 
' • REQUIRING. SPECIAL EDUCATION 
SEPTEMBER, 197^ 



< • • 

A1U2AS OR ■' 
- ■• AGEiNTCIES 


Hard of ' 
Hearing 


ft o 

O CI 

u O 
U ' 
*. ' 


w 

2 « 
« 3 


Socially 
M-alad justed 


o 


Language -» 
Disorders 


Deaf 


o 


Visually 
Impaix-ed 


1 Educable Mentally 
' Retarded 


Emotionally 
Disturbed 


Slow 
Learner 


Speech 
Impaired 


Learning 
DiSiibled 


TOTAL ' • 


Albuquerque 


36 


5 








250 






9 


19 


18 




50 


.28 


415 


Aberdeen 


100 


293 


150 








50 




100 


550 


2000 




300 


2500 
■ .g 


6043 


Phoeiux 


145 


75 










5 




150 


225 


loo 






800 


IGOO 


Cherokee 


11 














■ 2 




20 


21 




18 


12 


89 


Juneau ^ 


96 


5 


ip 




51 




. 4 




50C 


118 


50 




•|25 


50, 


933 


Muskogee 


25 




•20 












100 


40 


100 




; — 

40 


40 


'365 


Navajo 


352. 


17G ^ 


104 


417 


36G 


158 






293 


343 


514 


^63 


18.8 




4974 




69 
















451 


10 






610 


15 


118t) 


. Portland 


























10 




35 


Ana«tarko 


22 


10 


14 










6 


^ - t 
81 


/ 


32 






* 

22 


207 


TOTAL 


856 


564 


313 


^17 


417 


408 


, 59 


27 


1624 


•J — : 
/i409 


2880 


20G3 


1241 


3467 


15,7 



< due to the speciM education philosophy of tlie Phoenix area ^ata is not collected in terms of 
.. categorical hiUidicaps, . ' / 



AppendLx B 

ST^E STATUTORY nESPONSIBILITIES FOR THE 
EDUCATION OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
-July 1J975 



7/11 J Otcrt Htfi prfpcrtKl b\ Vit Development and h^aluation of Siate and Loial Special Fducatton Admtntstrattve^Pohcy Manuals hofect af^ 
the Sttte-f'ederai Infomwuon Cleannf^houie f^r hxcepuonal Children of the Counvii for A xception^l Children 



STATE 



.TYPE OF WANDATION 



DATE OF 
PASSAGE 



•\la(^nia I ull Ptjnmnt! jn<1 Prot^amnnot: 1971 

.\la<V3 I uM Pro(:ijiM ^ I<>74 

\ri7()nj 5ck"LUvc FStinnine and rroprjiiiiiiing 197 ^ 

Arljnu^ I ulfPlsnnwJC and ProiTtamimni:' 1 97 J 

Califoinia Selective 



Colorii'o 1 ull Pbnnintf and Programming 1973 

ConiHCticut . .... hull Planniiit! and Progrjmininf 1966 

Delaware I uil Pro^^am "WT^crcvcr Possible" 

D»%lncl of 

"•>lu' ibta No Sututc. Court Ordcr^ full P:oj:ram 1972 

li<>iida I ull l^o^jin 

(^Kgia I uH Ptanninii jnd I'lopramminj: 1968 

^t la wail I uU I'logjjm 1949 

lyalw 1 ull ^'m^ranl^ ^. 1972* 

Uiinoif..;,* lullhopjm 1965 

Intliina I ull Phnmnp^nd Pioi:ianHnin\; . . ., 1969 

tu«a f ull l»rogT3m "If Reasonably rosMble" 1974 

Kan<as I ull Planning and hopijmniing 1974 

Kcniuvkv . . * Planning and »*rocwmrain£: 'l 970 

iPciilion foi Irainabli: Mentally Retarded oiily) 1962 

louDuna . Court Otdcr-Orlean^ Parish only Sclcilive 1972 

foi MirrtnlK Retarded. OthcrwiM:. Mandatory > ' 

MaiiK . . * I ull llanrtii:^ and hox.ian»Tunc 197.^ 

Mar)biid I lill Piannnit: and l^oaamniing 197.'^ 

Ma^sachuu-tis I ull Planinng and Programming *. . 197 2 

.Michigan*^ I ull Plannmg and hocrammme 1971 

.Minneiota -I ull Prog/am 7/72*'* 

MwsWppi Permi«i« \ 

Mtss<iuri ? I ull Planning: and Programming 1973 

.Montana .... T. .... . 1 u]l Prognm 1 974 

* Nebraska.-.. I ull Plannm^-and Programming 1973 

Ncvub 

N>w Hampshire 
New ictscy 
New McxKo 
.Ni-w York 
Not I it Carolina 
Niifih Dakora 

OllHi . V . 



1 ull Progi.^ni 1973 

1 ull PropTJii) ... . . 

I nil Pro^'raiu 

I ull PUiiniui: and rrogramnnn'.: , 

I ull Protrani 

I ull PLinnmi: . .* 

1 ull P)annmi: and hograminin^ 

, Pcrniitsi^v 



I954'« 
1972 
1973 
1974 
197? 



Oklahonu * 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 



» Rhode Island 
Souili Carolini 
South DakoU . 
Tennessee , . . . 

Texas . . 

UUh 

Ver(T*mt ^ . 
Virpoias 
Wa\I»in)sti>n 
West Vif^inu y 

WlSiDHMIl 



Selective Panning '. . 1972 

"lullPropam ..^ , |97| 

lull Program 1973 

Court Older Selective 

(Mentally Retarded Only> 1972 

Pull Planning and Programming 1956 

. l ull Program ? 

. I ull Plannmc and Programming • 1972 

. hull Program ' 1972 

, hull Plannmgjnd Programming 1972 

. PuIlProgram^^ ' 1969 

I ull Program 1969 

r ull Program^** 197 2 

lullPlaimini: 1972 

lull Program : 1971 

. lull hogram 1974 

. I ji'l llannmg and Programming 1973 

I 111! Program.^ 1969' 



COfwfPLlANCE 
DATE 

1977 

9/76 ^ 
9/79 . 



7/75 



1972 
1973'' 

9/75 



7V69 
1973 ■ 

1979'* 

1974- 

1972 

1975*' 
1979*2 

9/73 

14 



7/79 
10/76'* 



9/76 
1973 

7/80" 



1973 
9/70 



9/72 
1056 
19642* 
1977 

9/74^ 
9/76 2» 



1974 
S/74 



AGES OF 
ELIGIBILITY 

6-2i 

I roni age 3 

5- 21 

6- 21 
6-182 



5-21 

4-2P 

4-21 



CATEGORIES EXCLUOEL 
Profoundly Retarded 

emotionally Handii-apiK'd ^ 

"Educationally, Handicappco'* 
'(Uniotionally Disturbed. 
Learning Diublcd) • 



Severely Mentally or 
Physieally Handicapped 



from^gc 6 
3-no maximum 
(13 yrs. guaranteed) 
3-20 / 

5- 20 1 
Btrth-21 
3-21* 

6- 18' 
Uirth-2I 

Dcvclopmentally 
Disabled: Birth-21 
9 

6-21- 

3- 21 '0 

5-20 
13 

3.21 
Birth-25 

4- 21. except MR (5-21) 
and ED <6-21) 
Buth-21 

5- 21 

6- 21 
5-18 

5-18'^ . 
liirth-21 

5- 20 

6- 2 n' 

5-21 

Uir til-Adulthood'' 
5-21 



Other than TMR. 

Other y;an Mentally Retarded 



Profoundly Rctardi-d 



1^ 

Birth-21 



33 

,4.21 2< 
KMR 6-21 
Others Birth-21 

6-2I2J 

6-2> 

3-2 1 26 

6-21" 

Bit!h-21 

4.21 

3-21 

5- 21 
Birth-21 

2- 21 

6- 21^^ 

5- 23^' 

3- 21 

6- 21 



Other than crippled or l-'du- 
cable Mentally Ret.irded. Deal. 
Blind. Partial hearing or vision 
Trainat)|e or Profoundly 
Mentally Retarded 



Other than mentally retarded 



r 
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' (urrcni italuli vunUttiunai 5 oi m<*tM MimUrlv handuappcd Juldun m ili>lcu i Hu\\c^*.f.a l')7.> AlUirncy (icncral\ opinion sla»cd ihaHhcljvv 
niandjun): f uil H-innin^ inU ,'fourramn>tn): vttwtivc iuiv. I 9- ' li Uu -luU ^*i»Njltv J kniduji.iften projjrjm lor 5 ujrnild children. Jj.s;i ol 
vMn;ibUil> uill be <0» » 

* Perniiuivc tot \iitldrcn ' ^< k"\\.cpl MK S >(«. 8 ihu<.'2l 

*^'2l lor hcannL* ini[Miieil lower iv^wf jpj>liev h*j)tc oi \.litld t Jjn I ul ilk .\Jiool vcor 

*197 5i3u did not include pfotoundU rctjrO\.vj, lu»\\c*t:r. 4 1 • M ^i{n.n,ltM\ni hr4»»»i.lu iIk a ^.liiKiicn undtr llu pioviyon- ol lh\ mindalwr> l3u 

Comi^uncc dale lor luH Mrrvkts to thoc tluld!i'n i> inandjivil Joe iw^?»78 
^tarlkr (1^6.^>1j\\ \\a\*nundaior> tor ill h:inauap}Vil children c\uti Ir-injHe \U'nljllv Retarded 
*5'3I io[«j>:cvlu!\'fccif\c 

'*Pcrniin»vc 5-5 and ' 

* CV:t<:lop!iicntjtl\ Disabled means fvtardjtton. cci.hjal pjWv ur u^ticp«'> I jr utlKr dt\abihlics. the MJtc hoard is lo dclcrininc apcsoJ'cli^ibilitv 
j« of ll'* ^iJiv |>lan Cofiiptuncc date i> I '^4 i^ir 1)1) pri'cfjtn^ 

^Pernii«ivc. >^. * , 

' *Rcwdcnt« over auv 2\ ^lio/uertf nol pto^id(.d edu<..aiona< scrvKtx Js ^.tiiidrcn ihunI afso be eivcn cduotion jnd Uamin^ oppottuni'K-%. 
"in cases of Mgnificant lurdOiip the coutrni>woncr of edueaiion txxM wiwc enlottcnu-nt until 1077 
^' Court Older <ci« deadline in Scpi . I *iT5 ^' 

'^Service* niu<t biijan a* «oon .n thc^i-hild can benefit from thcni. whether or Jiot lie iv ot uhool ace 
*'*Dalcu« vchuii Trainable McnuH) Retarded were included under the preMouOv cMslinj: niaridatorv hw 

'*Sl3iuU' now in «lfevl isselevtivc jnU ^.undiUonaJ .ti Icasi S'J 1 du\.abU Mentjll> larded. 7 Trainable Mcntjll) Retarded, or U) physically 

handuappcU mi%<hoo! diMrut /-«// mjndjnon b*\omcs effective '', 1/79 
'*\\'ou«ic«ny handicap |x:d h)'1^74 ^ 
"Auially handu;3ppcd and vi^ujUy hJndicjppvd hirth lS 

'^OaK" ot oitjrinal rrundatory lau^uhich has Mn<L^ been amended to include jll children , 
^''("hildnmM be f> >carJ|Old by Jan I of v^hooi^car. 

*^linplcn>ent3tion UHf-tMx ^petificd in preliminary «taie plan to be submitted, lo I9?5 (icncrai A«cnibly. 
^' l)i-jf 10 ave I S 'o: lo »*j:e^l "if need e\»tv " ' * 

*• vinidren nm>t be jervcd as won as they are idcntiffed a« handicapped 
•'l>ca* tliildren to be served at a^c four 

I'll fot bhnd p.<'loll> blind, deal, hard of heannp 
^* Whxnpfoprjmv itc provjdcd *vr prc-sth»n»l a -c (.inUiren :bcy i?»u*l also be provided U»r ncntjib hjndKapped children of the wnie age. 

nK*!ttaU> (t.tarde(l or m<jl:ip|\ handuapixd Ulhcrs. js dcllncd in repul;.ttonv t ^impliance dale eMabiivhed b> repulaiions 
•'4-21 to: hcatmc handicapped. 

"**1lie Te\as I du^ationai Aeerjt-v isopt.'Jhn}: undei the j%*>u'npt»un thji >hc law h nundalory . and has requested an opinion from the state Atiori^cv 

Gencial>>n thi< question Comptianwe date is J< evtabfi-Iied b> Ujle policy if {\w law doe? nol specify a comphanee date 
•''Within the Jintit* of available funds and personnel 
'**9 ' I /76tstabli^!ied by regulations. 
^' Per missive bclo« 6 >eats 
*"Pcrmi\$i\e 3-4 



iX'/trtition of the kind$ of mandatory legislation used by stales: 

Suwh laws require that programs must be provided uhert. (.hildren meet the criteria dcfininc Ibc exceptionality 



( ull Pioi^ani Mandate: 

Planning and 
rioj;T3niming Mandate: 

hanning Mandate*. 

ion(litK>nil Mandate. 

Mandaic b> Petition. 
Selective Mandate. 



rhi< form includes required planning prior to required proerjinntint:. 

This kind of law mandatcN only a requirement tor pUnniny ' ^ 

yi\t\ kind of law icquircs that tcrtatn (.undiiiuns muM he tUvi in *>r by th^»locjI edut.aliun disiriti before mandait\.>n i.i\cs 
eflccl (this u\ujll> means ihat a (.ertJin number ol (.hildrcn \i:tli like lianUit.aps riiuM reside in a district before trie diMis«.t 
is obliged to provide tor ihern) 

This kind of law places Ihc burden ol r(.tponMbili(> fur proerani dcvclrlpinenl on the commiim(> in terin% of parents .ind 
inieicslcd agencies who may pciilion school distritlv lo proMde_pioj:ranUx_ . 

In ihi* vase, n^^l alt di^abihucs arc treated equally F.ducation is provided (mandated) for some, bui not all categories uf 
disabilities. 



The work performed herein uas done pursuant l»j a erant from the 
Bureau of Edu^aiion tor the llandtcapped. I'.S OI>i\c of FdUi.ation. 
Department of Health, fcduvalion, and Wcllare The opinions exprcNscd 
he rem. however, do nol necessarily re fleet the poMtion or poluy ot the 
US OffJce of {-diication. and no official endorsement b\ the t'SOffuc 
of Education should be interred. 
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INDIAN AND MIGRANT PROGIIAMS 
SURVEY RESULTS OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN L\ HEAD START BY STATE * 















(f) 


(d) & (0 












(e) 


Percent 


TOTAI. 












Number 


believed 


percent 








■ 




believed 


to be 


reported 










(d) 


to be 


htdidi. but 


handi. 






0)) 


(c) 


% of Enroll-* 


handicapped 


oia gnosis 


and 






Total 


Number of- 


ment ' 


but 


vhas 


believed 


STATE 


(a) 


Number of 


Handi. 


Reported 


diagnosis - 


not been 


to be 




Nuxnber of 


Children 


Children 


llandi. 


has 


completed 


Handi . 




Programs 


Reported 


Reported 


Nov, -Dec, 


not been 


Nov. -Dec. 


Nov. -Dee. 


- 


Resjwndinix-** 


Enrolled 


Kjir oiled 


1974 


completed 


1974 


i974 


Alaska (1) 


•1 


20 


- 






«• 




Arizona (12) 


10 


1022 


48 


4,70 


56 


5.48 


10.18 


California 


2 


3G1 


15 


4,16 


20 


5.54 


9.70 


Colorado (2) 


2 


186 


* 13 


6,99 


• 5 


'2.69 


9.68 


Florida (2) 


3 


574 


^ ai 


1.92 


9 


1.57 


.3.49 


Idaho (3) 


4 


248 


'9 


3,63 


s: 


2.02* 


5.64 


Illinois 


2 


129 


14 


10,85 


1 . 


.78 


11.63 


Miimesota (6) 


6 


391 


19. 


4.86 






4.86" 


Montana (7) 


6 


539 


44 


8.16 


21 


3.90 


12. OG 


Nebraska (1) 


1 


19 


1 


5.26 


1 


5.26 


10.52 


Nevada (I) 


1 


12G 


20 


15.87 


9 


7.14 


23.01 


N. Mexico (9) 


G 


399 


16 


4.01 


2 


.50 


4.51 


N. Carolina (1) 


1 


110 


13 


11.82 


5 


4.55 


16.37 


N- Dakota (3) 


3 


507 


32 


6.31 


40 


7.89 


14.20 


Oregon (1) 


2 


8G2 


60 


6.96 


6 


.70 ' 


"7.66 


S. Dakota (5) 


4 


410 


64 


. 1^.61 


18 


4.39 


20.00 


.Texas 


2 


1477 


43 


2.91 


3 


.20 


3.11 


Utali (1) • 


. i 


200 ^ 


24 


12.00 


29 


14.50 


20.50 


Washington (7) 


3 


102 


4 


3.92 


2 


1.96 


5.88 


Wyoming (1) 


1 


75 












Survey National 
















Totals 


Gl 


7757 


450 


5.80 


232 


2.99 


8.79 



♦ Adapted from a chart originall) presented in ''Head Start Services to Handicapped Children" Third 
Aimual Report to U.S. Congrc&s, U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office 6f 
Child Development, Washington, D.C., Jane, 1975. 

( ) Number in parentheses indicates the^number of Indian grantees in each state. 

^ Indian Migrant Programs Di\ ision administers 70 Indian and 14 Migrant programs. The sevqn • 
Indian grantees In Mississippi and Wisconsin are not included in tlie survey results. 
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S^Sff Public Law 93-580 

i'i^J ^ 93j.ji Congress, S. J. Res.. 13-3 
January 2, 1975 • 

Jflint 'Resoludun 

To provfde for the establishment of the American Indian Policy Review 

CoDimi».sion. 



VONUUESSIONAU KINDINUS ^ 

The Congress, after carefurreview of the Federal Govenimeut's 25 use 174 
historical and special legal relationship with American Indian people, pote* 
finds that— 

(a) the policy impleraejiting this relationship has shifted and 
changed with changing admunstratioi^ and passing years, with- 
out apparent rationaWesigfi'ana without a consistent goal to 
achieve Tndiaii self-siilficicncy; 

(b) thei-e has been no general comprehensive review of conduct 
of Indian affairs by the United States nor a coherent investigation 
of the many problems and issues involve^ in the cpnduct of Indian 

affaii-s since the 1928 Meriam Report conducted.by the Institute ' * 

for Government Research; and - . 

(c) in carr3r'in^ out its responsibilities under its plenary i)ower 
over Indian affairs, it is imperative that, the Congress now cause 
sncli n coiiipreliensive review of Indian affairs to he conducted. 

Dr.CL.\ll.VTIOX OP PURPOSE 

Congivss declai-es that it is timely and essential to conduct a com- 
pi-eliensive review of the historical and legal developments underlying 
the Indians' unique relationship with the Federal Goveminent in 
order to determine the nuture and scope of necessary revisions in the 
fornuilation of policies and programs for the benefit of Indians. 

Resolved by the Senate and Home of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembledjTli^it^ 
^ ^(a) In order to carry out the j)Uiposes described in the preamble 
hereof and us further set out hemn, there is hereM created the Amer- 
ican Indian Poljc>- Review Commission, h ereinafter referred to as the 
"i^onnnisijiou' . T"^ ' > / 

(b) The Commission shall be composed of eleveii membei-s, as 
follows: . ' 

(1) tliree Members of the Senate ajppointed by the President 
pro tempore of ^^hc Senate, two from the majority party and one 
from the minority paity; 

* (2) three Membei'S of *he House of Representatives appointed 
by tlio Speaker of the House of Representatives, two from jthe 
majority partv aiid one from the mniority party; and 

(;0 five Indiun members as provided in subsection (c) of this ' 
sec tion. 88 stat* 1910 . 

(c) At its organization meeting, the "members of the Commission ^^^^ 
appointed pursuant to section (b)(1) and (b)(2) of thi? section shall 

elc' t from among their members h Chairman and a Vice ChairmiCu. 
Inunediatcly thereafter, such members shall select, by Utajority vote, 
five Indian inoinbers of the Commissiort from the Indian community, 
as follow^: ' ' ^ \ 

(1) throe* members shall be selected from Indian tribes that ^ 
arc recognized by the Federal Government; 

(2) -one member shall be selected to represent urban Indians; 
/j>and ■ , , 

(^) one member shall be selected who i3 a member of an Indian 
group not recognized by the Federal Government. 



Amirican In- 
dian Policy 
Review Com* 
mission* 
Establiahmint 
25 use 174 
note* 

Membership* 
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Pub. Law 93-580 



2 • 



January 2, 1975 



Non^ of the, Indian members shall be employees oifx^the Federal 
Government conc^rrently with their term of service on t^e Commis* 
sion nor shall there be more than one member from anyone Indian 

tribe. . . \ ^ 

Yacanoies. " . (d) Vacancies in the meml^ership of the Commission shall n^t affect 
the power oi the remaining membcre .to execute .the functions pf the 
Commission and shall be mled in the same manner as in tne case of 
^ ' the original appointment. ^ / * 

(e) bix members of the Commission shall constitute a quorum, but 
a smaller number, as determined by the Commission, may cohduct 

—hearings: Provided^ That at least one congressional member must be 
present at any Commission hearing.' • 

(f ) Members of the Congress who are members of the Commission 
shall serve without any compensation other than that receive^ for 

• their services as Memters of Congress, but they may be reimbursed 
for travel, subsistence, and other necessary expenses incurred by them 
in tlie performance of duties vestcdi;! the Commission. 

(g) The Indian members of the Commission shall receive cbmpen^ 
satipn for each day such members arc engaged in the actual perfonn-; 
unce of duties vested in the Commission at a daily rate not to exceed 
the daily equivalent of the maximum annual compensation that may 
be paid to employees of the United States Senate ^nerally. Each such 
member fnav be reimbursed for travel expenses, including per diem 
ni lieu of subsistence. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the Commission to make a compre- 
heiisivc investi;cjiitiou and studv of Indian affairs and the scope of 
suchduty shall include,butshallnotbelimitedt6 — 

(1) a study and analysis of the Constitution, treaties, statutes, 
judicial interpretations, and Executive orders to .determine the 
attributes of tne unique relationship between the Federal Govern- 
ment and Indian tribes and the ftnd and other resources* they 
possess; * . ^ \ 

(2) a . review of the policies, practices, and structure of the 
Federal agencies chai'ged with protectinc^Indimn resources and 
providing services to Indians : Frovided^Thtt such review shall 
include a management study of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
utilizing experts from the public and private sector; * ' 

(3) an examination of the statutes and procedures for granting 
Federal recognition and extending services to Indian commum- 
-ties and individuals; 

(4^ the collection'and compilation of data necessary to nnder- 
• stand the extent of Indian needs which presently exist or will 

exist iin the near future; > 

^5) an exploration of the feasibility of alternative elective 
boaies which could full^ represent Indians at the national level 
of Government to provide Indians with maximum participation 
88 STAT. 1911 ' in polic^y formation and program development; 
68 STAT. 1912 (()) a[ Consideration of alternative methods to stren^en tribal 

government so that the tribes might fully represent their members 
and, at the same^ime, guarantee the fundamental rights of indi- 
; vidnal Indians; and ^ - 

(7) the recommendation of such modification of existing^ laws, 
procedures. I'Cgnlations. policies, and practices as will, iq the 
)udgment of the Commission, best serve to carry out the policy 
and declarat ion of purposes as set out above. ' 



Invcstigatiori 
and study. 
25 use 174 
nott. 
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rOW£R5 or THE €X>MMIS310N 

Sec. 3, (a) TUe Commission or^ on Authorization of tlie Commis* 25 use 174 
sioa, any committee of two ot more members is* authorized, for the not«, 
purp^oses of cmrrym^ out the provisions of this resolution, to sit and 
act at such j^laces and. times *during the sessions^ recesseS) and 
adjourned periods of Congress, to require by subpena or otherwise 
the attendance of such" witnesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents, to administer such oaths and affirmations, to 
take such testimony^ to procure'such printing and binding,, and to 
make such expenditures, as it deems advisable. The Cominission may 
make such xules respecting its organization and procedures aa it deems 
necessary, except that ho recommendation fjhall be reported from the 
^Commission unless a majority of the Commission a^nt. Upon the 
Authorization of the Commission subpenas may be issued over the , 
signature of the Chairman of the Commission or of any member desig- 
nated by him or the Commissipn, and may be served by such person • * 
or persons as may be designated by such Chairman or member* The* 
Chairman of the Commission or any member thereof may administer ' 
oaths or affirmations to witnesses, ^ , ^ 

(b) The provisions of isectiqns 192 through 194, inclusive, of title 2, 
United States Code, shall apply iu the case of any failUre of an^ 
witness to comply with any subpena when summoned under this 
section.. ' 

(c) The Commission is authorized to secui:e from any department, 
agency, or instrumentality of the executive branch of the Government 
an^ information it deems necessary to carry out its functions under 
this resolution and each siich department, agency, or instrumentality 
is authorized and directed to furnish such information to the Com* 
mission and to conduct such studies and surveys as may be requested 
by the Chairman or the Vice Chairman when acting as Chairman, 

(d) If the Commission, requires of any witness or of any Govern- Conf idtntial 
ment agency the production of any materials which have theretofore n\At«rl^s. 
been submitted to a Government agency on a confidential basis, and " 

the confidentiality of those materials is protected.by statute, the mate; * 
rial so produced shall be held in confidence b^' the Commission.*/ ^ 

INVTSTIGATINO TASK KIRCKS 

Sec. 4. (a)^ As soon as practicable after the organization of the 25 use 174 
Commission, the Commission shall, for*ihe purpose of gathering nbte« 
facts and other .information necessary to carry out its responsibilities 
pursuant 4o section 2' of this resolution,- appoint investigating task 
forces to be coinfK>sed of three 'persons, a majority o(,w*hom shall be ■ 
of Indian descent. Such task forces shall be appointed and directed 
to make preliminary investigations and studies in the various areas 
of Indian affairs, including, but not limited to — 

(1) trust responsibility and FederaMndian relationship, 
including: treaty review ; # * 

(2) tribal government ; 

(3) Federal administration and structure of Indian affairs; sB stat> 1912 

(4) Federal, Stittej and tribal jurisdiction; 88 stat. 1913 

(5) Indfan education ; 

(6) Indium health; 

(7) ' reservation development ;^ 

(8) urban, rjin^l nonreservatioii, terminated, and nonfoderally 
recognized Indians; and^ 

(9) Indian law revision, consolidation, and codification. 
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(b) (i) 'Such task forces shall have such powers and authorities, in 
carrying? out their responsibilities, as shall be conferred upon them by 

' tho Commission, except that they shall haye no power to issuft sub- 
penas or to adrpinister oaths or finwmfitwns: Provided /Hmt they may 
call upon thp Commission or an^ committee tliereof, in the Commis* 
sion-s discretion, to assist theinan securing any t«stimo.n^, materials, 
documents, or other information necessary for tlieir investigation and 
study. . - , . . 

(ii) The Commission shall requireeach task forceto provide written 
.quarterly reports to the Commissioa on the progress of the task force 
and, in tho oiscretion of the Commission, an oral presentation of such 
, ^ « report. In order to insure the correlation of data in the final report . 

and recommendations of the Commission', the Directo£of the Com- 
mission shall ^:oordinate the independent efforts of the. task force 
groups. 

(c) The Commission may fix-the compensation of the-mcmbers of 

^ such task forces at a rate not to exceed the daily equivalent of the * 
highest rate of annual compensation that may l)e paid to employees of 
the United States Senate generally. 

(d) The Commission snail, pursuant to section 6, insure that the , 
task forces are provided with adequate staff support in addition to that 
authorized unaer section 6(a), to carry out the projects assigned to 

them. " ^ S . ' . . * 

(e) Each task force appointed by the Commission shall, within one 
^year from the date of the appointment of its members, submit to the 
Commission its final report of investigation and study together with * 
i^ecommendations thereon. 

<^ - REPORT or THK COMMISglOX 

^5 use 174 Sec. 5. (a) Upon the report of the task forces inade pursuant to 

nott, section 4 hereof, tne Commission shall review and compile such fej>orts, 

Report, sub- • together with its independent findings, into a filial report Withm six 
tnittal to months after the repoks of the investigating task forces, the Cpm* 

President • . mission shall submit its final report, together with recommendations 
of thereon, to the President of the Senat* and the Speaker of the House 

s*^*r**^f Repre^ntatives. The Commission shalKcease to exist six months 

th« House# suJ>niission of said final report but not latjer than June 30« 1D77. 

All records a nd papers of the Commission shajX thereupon be delivered 
to the Administrator of the General Services Administintion for 
depqsitin'the Archives of the United States. , . ' 

(b) Any recommendation of the Commission involving the enact* 
ment of legislation shall be referred by the President ot the Senate 
or the Sixvaker of the House of Representatives to the appi^priate 
standing committee of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
respectively, and such committees shall inake a rt\>ovt thereon to tl\e 
respective house withintwoyearsof such referral. 



eg STAT* 1913 
6B SrAT. 1914 



25 use X74 Sec. (>. (a) The Commission may bv record vote of a-iuaprity of 

nott» the Commission menxbers^ appoint a Director of the Conmussion. a 

General Connsel, one professional staff member, and three clerical 
assistants. The Commission shall prescribe the duties and resj>onsii 
bilitics ofsuch staff membera and nx their comi)cnsatioii i\i per annum 
gross mtes not in excess of the per niimipi rates of comi)eiisatioii pre- • 
scribed for employees of standimr committees- of the Senate. 

(b) Tn carrying oijt any of its functions under this resolution, the 
Commission is authorized to ntilize the services, information, facili- 
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88 STAT> 19X4 



tics, and personnel pf the Executive departments an4 agencies of the 

Government, and 'to procure thS temporary or Jntehnittent servicea 

of experts or consultants or organizations thereof by contract at rates , 

of compensation not in excess of the daily equivalent of the highest ^ , 

perannum^rate of compensation t|iat may be paid to employees of the^ 

Senate generally. ' ^ . * ' * 

^Ec. 7. There is hereby authorized to be^appropiiated a sum not to 'Approprlatiofv. . 
Axceed $2,500,000 to carry out the provisions of this resolution. Until 25 use X74 . ' 
such tinie as funds are appropriate piirsuant.to this section, salaries "ot«. , 
and expenses of the Commission shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers apprpved by the Chairman.To the " 
extent that any payments are m'ad^ f ron^ithe contingent fund of the* 
Senate prior to the time appropriation is ma'de, sucn payments shall 
be cljargeable against the maximum amount authorized herein.^ \ 

Approved January 2, 197S*» 



LgOISUATIVS HISTORy x. 

«. 

HOUSE REPORT No. 93-1420 aooomp»r\ylng H.J.Rta* HI 7 (Comm. on 

Inttrior &r.d Insular Affairs), 
SSMATE'PilPOR? No. 93-594 (Cofiuu. on Intarlor and Inauiar Affairs) ♦ 
COKGRSSSIONAL RSTORD: " ^ 

^ Vol* 119 (1973"): t)oo* 5, oonsidtrtd and passad Stnatt* 
^ Vol. 1^0 (1974) I Nov* 19| oonsidared'and passed Housa, amindtd, 

in U«u of.,H.J.Rfs. 1117. / 
D«o* 16, Stnata oonburrad in Houst anitndntnt 

* >rith an ani«ndmdnt* 
'Doe* 18, Houaa ooncurrtd in Stnatt amtndrrjnts 
to Houst ajmndinants* 

6 
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Washington, D,C. 20510. 
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United States Senate " 
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Box 4028 
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American Indian Policy Review •Coinmission 

Congress of the United^^States 
"House Office. Bldg. , Annex ^2 ' ' 

•5nd &'b Streets, S.W. " • ' * ^ 

.y/ashington, D.C. " 2051^ . ' , * . 

Dear Sirs: • . ^ • • * 

The Na^tiohal Advisory Council on Indian Igducation would 
consider it» a great hpnor to serve as the Task Force for-. 
Indian. Education for the American Indian Policy Review 
Commission. . , * 

The Co^mci]: iS directed to: 

(1) .adviie the Commissioner of Education with 
* " respect to the administration (including . 

the devel«^pment of .regulations and of - 
. 'adininistrative practices and policij^s ) of . 
/ any prog?;am in which Indian children or 
adult^s participate from^whiph they can 
benefit, including sections 241%a to 241ff 
and 887c of this title and with respect to 
adequate funding thereof j * 

(2) review . applications' for assistance under 
sections 241aa to 241ff, a87c,\and 1211a 
of this title, and make recommendations. 

,^ > tq the Commissioner vdth respect, to their 

"approval; > . 

(3) evaluate program and projects \carrie^ out 
under any program of the Department of 
Health, Education, arid Welfare in which 
Indian children or .-adults can partij-cipate 
or^from which they can benefit, and dis- 
semin?rte the results of such evaluations.,* 

(4) provide technical assistance to local edu- 
cational agencies^ an^ to Indian educational , 
agencies, institutions, and organizations 

to assist them in improving the education 
of Indiai\ children; . 
. • 239 
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. . (5) assist the Commissioner in developing criteria and regulatiorfe,^ 
for the administration and evaluation of grailts made ilnder section 
243.bb(b) of this titje; arid ' . , \ ' 

\ (6^1 to suljmit to 'the CongreSs j)ot later thaj|\ I^farch 31 of each ^ 
yeai^.a report on its ictivitSls*, which sh^ll include .any rejjom- { 
V mendations it may deem necessary for the improvement . of Federal ' 
educafion programs in v/hich Indian children and adults particd- 

, ^ .pate, or- from which they can\benefi^, which report shall include 
statement of the • National Coimcil's recommendations to the Cora-*' 
missioned ^^th respect to the Vunding of any suck programs » ^ 

' • ■ . ' ' ■ ' \ • ' ^ < ' \' 

As you^can see oy the charges given IJo the. Council by lav;, it would be ideal 

to "this Task Force* 
Piease give NACIE your consideration; 



Sincerely, 





Dorrance D. Steele \ ^ 

Acting.' Executive -Director ^ ^ \ , 

lla;tional Advisory Council on Indian Education 

. ■ • A ■ • ■ . ■ • 

« ■ 

DDS:v4 



- J 
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UNITED- STATES CONGRESS 



American Indian PoVicy Rev 



Washington D.C. 201510 



ew Commission 



April 14, 1975 



^r. Oorrance D. Steele 
Acting Executive Direj:tor 
National Advisory Council on Indian. Education^ 
425 13th Street, N.W. - Suite 326 ^ 
Washington, D.C. 20004 

'D.ear Mr. Steele: 

Th'ank yoh for your generous offer wh;ich would allow us to^xitilize the 
National Advisory Council on Indian Education as the Investigating Task 



Force on Indian :-ducation for the American Indian Pdlicy Rev^iew Commis^- 
sion. We ara currently developing plans for the varjious task forces 
provided for in our authorizing legislation. While the final .decision 
on v|hether or not to utilize certain personnel or organizations to con- 
duct the task, force work^is^ that of the Commission members themselves, 
theiV discussions thus far indicate that the prospects of using \prgani- 
za.jtions to accomplish the Investigating Task Force -work is not being 
considered favorably. , . '\ 

The American Indian Policy Review Commission is a Joint Congressional 
Commission. The hearing record and statements of the Congressional 
members emphasize the Congresiional nature of this study which has in- 
vited Indian participation. Section 6(b) of P.L. 93-580 authorizes the 
Commission '*to utilize the services, information, facilities, and per- 
sonnel of the Executive Departments and agencies of the Government # 
The Commission member;^s may not feel that it is appropriate for NACIE 
as a Presidential ly appointed council to conduct a review of education 
policies including those that NACIE has developed. The NACIE focus is 
ct HEW and tlie Commission review would have to include the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs Education Office, . 

At this time I can only assure you that we will be utilizing information 
that you have gathered during ,the,,execution of your duties such as your 
$vaJuations, technical assistance data, and your annual reports. 



•/ 



Commissi on Wmbers, task force personnel and our Commission staff will 
be in t'ouch\with you when our research efforts and investigation begin 
Thank- you very much for your offer and interest, ^ 

Sincerely, . ^* * . 

(Sgd) Ernest L. Stevens ^ * ... 

Ernest I. Stevens 
Director ^ 
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VOt.V NO. 2 



Needed: A Philosophy of Education 

for American hidians 



Lloyd Elm"* 



The newly forjned American Indian Policy 
Revie\^ Commission has eleven task forces that are 
charged with investigating, researching and 
writing the reports w^hich are to become the core of 
the Conimission Report tabe,completed in January, 
1977. Task Force \\umh(er Five is "Indian 
Education," In the article below. I have outlined a 
direction for this three niemper task force to follow 
to ensure that it wiM no^ rejira^^e the unproductive 
steps already taken by many others. 



For the past five yeW 



s educa^'ors across the 
country, who have been p rtively .involved in the 

tans. * Ave mulled over 
III ed iational needs of 
be';n conventions- and 



education of American In 
the definition of the *'spec 

Indian children.'* There ha\,^ ^« « - 

workshops where the highdW »e/els of educational 
intellect have been asked \to ylist these ^'special 



\ 
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educational needs," and then in turn to design a 
model curriculum that would effectively deal with 
these needs. The accuracy and effectiveness of 
these efforts have been limited. 'After several 
frustrating experiences of participating in such **list 
making'* activities, I realized why the process was 
not working as anticipated. They were operating 
under the false assumption that there exists a list of 
educational nqeds for all Indian children from all 
tribes living in all types of community situations. 

A second reason why the process did not work 
us that it concentrated on statements of "ph^lems*' 
based on devastating historical statistics which 
have ten collected by groups like us. before Us^ 
who were equally unsuccessful in defining the 
educational needs of American Indians. 



,1 o 

10 



To aiustrate the absurdity of the process, I 
recall the time that a pile of data reflected that one's 
economic level was related to ^he average 
educational attainment level, which in turn could be 
related to the drop-out rate. The obvious question 
.we asked was, "Why do they drop out?" The 
researchers before us had concluded that "the 
system was not relevant .to the needs of the 
students." They recommended that the system be. 
changed! Then we asked, **How did they propose to 
change it?" The answer given to this last question 
represents the crux of the problem. 

The proposed changes were based on easing 
the pressures created by problems of educational 
failure. The extreni4 drop«out rate and the low 
frequency of continuiitton to higher, education are 
examples of these problems. Consequently, the new 
programs that •esulted from these recommenda- 
tion.s derive from the obvious "symptoms" of the 
actuill problem. 

It is necessary to clarify the difference beftween 
*'problem" and "need" at this point. A problem, 
such as the drop-out rate, is .usually the result of a 
basic need not being met. A basic need can be 
described as any experience necessary to attain 
fulfillment. In order to achieve total fulfillment, 
there are a series of basic needs that must be 
satisHed. Included in this series of basic needs are 
physical needs, intellectual needs and spiritual ^ 
needs. Total fulfillment cannot be attained if any 
one of these parts is excluded from the process that 
is attempting to lead to this end. 

In the past two years it has become clear to me 
that one of the chief reasons why progress ,in 
American Indian education has been so slow is that 
people in positions to do something about it have . 
been treating the "problems^'^nd ignoring the basic 
educational needs of Indian children . What is more, 
in many cases, they have been trying to translate 
these problems into similar phenomena experienced 
in other ethnic communities. Fxom the'perspective 
of any ethnic group this cannot be done* 

As the first step in the "recasting process," the 
Education Task Force of the American Indian 
Policy Review Commission should expand the very 
narrow and limited definition of education to that of 
^dtdi "life process." This definition moves the 

, parameters of the true meaning of education far 
beyond that of educational institutions and their 

\ traditional designs for learning. It means that first, 

uie process of education* begins at the instant 

ir\dividual life begins, and does not.terminate until 

thlf* "life'^^of that person ends. Second, it means that. 

the^process is necessary to life and an integral part 

of a )[^erson s total experience. 

\ 
\ 
\ 

s 

\ 



For example, the end product of respiration, 
another life process, is energy in a usable form. The 
end product of education is intellect in ^a usable 
form. Intellect can only be usable so far as a person 
has the physical, spiritual and psychological 
fortitude to .put his ideas, wisTies and other 
activities into action. 

In other words, a' person's values^ attitudes 
and beliefs are formed from his whole life 
experience which is his "education." Hence, if every 
overt behavior that we exhibit is directed by bur^ 
.values, beliefs and attitudes, and if these arise from 
all of our experiences, and if one could say that the 
total sum of our ^Experiences is our "education," 
then one cofild say that "education" is the total sum 
of our experiences that determine our values, 
beliefs and attitudes. 

The sum total of the classroom experiences 
attained in the formal institutions of public 
education are not all of an Indian child's 
"education." They do not include those experiences 
which give rise to the attitudes, beliefs and values 
unique to American Indian cultures. It is because 
these things have been ignored by most forms of 
institutionalized education that educatio.n„for_ 
American Indians has been unsuccessful* Conse- 
quently, until we broaden the definition of 
education to include alUof life's experiences, the 
term "education" will inhibit the total fulfillment 
that it actually represents. 

Having accepted this broader definition of 
education, then, we must construct a philosophy of 
education which can be uSed by Indian people 
throughout the country. Obviously^ the philosophy 
will include concepts that are not part of the 
philosophy of traditional public school education. 
However, if we are going to make education 
relevant to American Indians, then we are going to 
have to include concepts that are compatible with 
American Indian philosophies,^ 

i^e prime task, then, for; the Education Task 
Force ^ill be to identify the philosophical concepts 
thai should be guiding Indian educational programs 
throughout^the country — especially those that are 
divergent ft^m concepts in the^ design of public 
education tooiiy. From these, those philosophical 
concepts that are common to all American Indians 
should be elected to form a model philosophy. 



What I am recommending to the Educational 
Toisk Force of the American Indian Policy Review 
Commission is to completely stop reinventing the 
wheel by not beginning with an historical 
investigation of the **problems'* of Indian education. 
I am proposing something different altogether — to 
develop a general philosophy of education which can 
be used by Indian people throughout the country. 

I maintain that basic to the life support system 
of every Indian child (and I would suspect of all 
children.) are things which stimulate the spiritual 
life, the intellectual life and the physical life of each 
child. Therefore, the definition of education must 
extend far beyond the confines of the public 
school classroom.. It must include all of an 
Indian child's experiences that give rise to his 
primary attitudes, beliefs and values. If we can 
accept this as a basic premise and definition for the 
term "education," then all processes and programs 
developed will take into consideration the culture, 
traditions, philosophies and attitudes of American 
Indian people . . . and ultimately meet their needs. 

The previous paragraph identifies a problem 
that has prevented the. acceptance of "e(Jucational 
programs" by American Indian educators. The 
term *^education" has been interpreted by American 
Indians as having a negative, or at least a 
conservative, connotation. This attitude is under- 
standable when.one becomes aware of the fact that 
the initial thrust of European mandatory education 
for American Indiahs was actually designed to 
"recast" the aboriginal people of this land into 
something different from what they jvere. The 
process was deliberately, and continiiously, de- 
signed' to gradually dissolve all spiritual, intellectu- 
al and physical aspects that representedthe "way of 
life" that maintained these people prior to any 
European influence. The very first series of 
educational processes imposed on Atnerican Inoians 
were instruments of cultural genocide. This fact^has 
been^he key force behind the present-day attitiide 
that American Indian educators have toward public 
education. Therefore, it becomes the responsibility^ 
of contemporary American Indian educators to 
"recast** thfe present educational process into an 
instrument of cultural enrichment. I 



The process to be iised by the Education Task 
Force in selecting the philosophical concepts t6 be 
used in the model philosophy is tf^ **pool" the minds 
of those Indian people whp have been dealing with 
the problems of Indian education over the past five 
years. Many of these individuals have not 
experienced public edu,ca_ty)n and many have. In 
spite of the differences in formal education, there 
are several things which this group of people have 
in common. *^The most obvious of -these is the 
"instuict of cultural survival." The exchange of 
ideas among this group of people has generated an 
acknowledgment of the fact that, unless something 
is done very quickly, the variety of cultures 
represented by American Indians are in danger of 
becoming something of the past. The pi.x)ling c*f 
such minds is essential to the production of 
philosophy of education that can be converted to 
educational objectives and, in turn, to educationaJ 
programs that will be relevant to the "special 
educational needs of Indian children." 



At the present time, it is impossible to measure 
the impact that the American Indian Policy Review 
Commission will have on the future of American 
Indians. However, it is obvious that tremendous 
changes could occur as a result of the recommenda- > 
tions relayed to the Cong-ress of the United States 
in January of 1977. The most basic characteristic of 
these recommendations is that they be representa- 
tive of the traditional values, beliefs and attitudes' 
that have sustained us as American Indians to this " 
day. " " " ■» 
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Indian Education Study 

by 

National Indian Educatroh Association 
States, Finances & Education: Arizona 

Of the eighteeyi school dislncis studied m Anzona, sixteen had ovor 80% Indian 
population and a number of these which were located on the reservation ap- 
proached 100%. These school districts, particularly .those serving the Navap 
tribe in northern Arizona and the Apache reservations In eastern Arizona have 
many administrative and financial problems in common: 

1 . Very little or none of the land in these distrlctsis taxable and most tax^revenues 
come from taxable improvements on Indian land, such as pipelines, utility 

Jacilities. etc., usually owned by large corporations. These, however, do not 
constitute a substantial tax base in most cases, giving many pf these districts an 
assessed valuation of under 55,000,000. Local taxes in these districts contribute 
from 3 to 53 percent of the total revenues. In most of the districts local taxation is 
not 2 major source of revenue. Furthermore, bonding at'^a maximum capacity of 
10% assessed valuation for school construction with such a low tax base Is 
pointless since most structures currently needed would cost in the millions of 
dollars. 1974-75 this was S510.17 per A stu* 

2. Maintenance and operation costs dent on the elementary level. In Mon- 
run high due to the isolation, vast ex* tana, utilizing the comparable districts 



panse of land covered, and poverty of 
the populations served. Window Rock 
school district, which is typical of most 
of the reservation distncts. documents 
these extra expenses as. follows. In- 
creased costs of health services for 
students which are not reimbursed by 
ariy 3tate or federal plan is about 
323,775 per year. Labor costs for free 
lunch> programs which reach 60% of 
the student population equal S148,680 
for 1974-75. Extra labor, supplies, and 
matenals for their 30 school bus f leQf is 
SI 35,000 per year and extra adminis- 
trative costs for tnps to the county or 
state offices add 523,000 per year. 
High numbers of temporary units, 
teacherages, and extreme vanation in 
temperatures and weather, increase 
maintenance costs as much as 
$60,900 per year. All these extra costs 
amount to more than 11% of the 
districts budget. 

3. Funding patterns such as a heavy 
dependence on federal aid, meager 
state aid, deficit spending an^ a 
number of administrative problems are 
held in common by these distncts. An 
expanded discussion of these follows. 

The State of Arizona plays a large 
part in administration of public school 
fin^i'.ce for.the distncts covered in this 
stjdy. First, the state determines to a 
large extent how much PL 874 monies 
the dkStncts will receive The PL 874 
desk »n the State Department of Educa- 
tion processes applications for impact 
aid based on the formula employing 
the national average per pupil cost. For 



formula, some districts base their im- 
pact aid on as much as Sl,400 per A 
student. 

Second, Johnson O'f^alley funds for 
\he school districts are received 
through state contract with the BIA 
area office. Contract negotiations for 
allocation of funds for the 1974-75 
school year were not completed until 
mid-December of the past year, thus 
creating a funding crisis for several re- 
servation distncts.^ 

Third, each school distnct receives 
an amount of aid from the state. The 
sum total of this state aid accounts for 
approximaiely 40% of the general fund 
of the state. Sources of revenue for this 
fund are as follows: State sales tax, 
41%; individual and corporate income 
tax, 24%, state tax on real property, 
11%^ state luxury tax, 7%; other 
sources, 17%.^ 

School districts In Arizona receive 
two separate allocations from the. 
state. One for maintenance and opera- 
tion and one for trnsportation. For the 
purposes of state aid, maintenance 
and operation includes all expenses of 
running a school district'excepf trans 
portation and a capital outlay category, 
which includes Jurniture and equip* 
.ment, vehicles not primarily used for 
pupil transportation, textbooks, athtetic 
equipment, remodeling and other W 
provements (both by contract and m- 
temal) site improvements, capital out- 
lay for tuition students, and construe-, 
tion expenses including retinng of 
debls.3 



In 197^* the state arrived et Si new 
formula which gives a single amount of 
state aid for M & O to each district 
rather than the multiple categories of 
state aid used in the pre-1974-75 
school years. This aid is based on a 
district's Budget Cost Level, a dollars- 
per state-supported-classroom figure 
computed in 1974 which is used, with 
yearly alterations, to determine state 
support. 

The state allocation formula oper- 
ates as follows: 

a. A district's 1973-74 revenues in the 
following categories are totaled: 
1., basic grant 

2. finanria! assistance 

3. equalization aid 

4. county aid 

5. estimated auto lieu tax receipts 

6. state permanent school fund 

7. district & O levies 

8. cash balance 

b From the sum of revenues, trans- 
portation costs are subtracted to 
yield a Total Budget Cost Level. 

c. The nunnber of state supported 
classrooms is computed by dividing 
the total district population by 26 for 
elementary and by 24 for high schol 

d. The Total Budget Cost Level is di- 
vided by the number of state supported 
classrooms to yield a Budgit Cost 
Level per classroom. ^ * 

The state also calculated a figure 
based on state average cost of educa- 
tion per classroom which is called the 
Basic Support Level. This is a dollars 
per classroom figure which acts as a- 
a&iling for state aid. If. a district's 
Budget Cost Level/classroom is higher 
than the Basic Support Level/ 
classroom the latter is used instead 
of the BCL iri the final calculatiort as 
follows: 

e. Take Budget Cost Level Per Class- 
room or Basic Support Level (which- 
ever is /ov*/er). Multiply by number 
of state supported classrooms. 

f. Total assessed valuation x SI. 30/ 
100 equals local tax contribution. 

g Subtract local tax contribution from 
product in calculation *'e", equals 
state aid. 

Ir>7eacs subsequent to 1973-74 the 
original Budget Cost Level and Basic 
Support Level have bp^ .i utilized with 
T/o increases yeariy. Also, during the 
five years afterinitial implementation of 
this formula an equalizing factor is 
added to the Budget Cost Level tc 
, eventually make it equal to the Basic 
\ Support Level. This is done by sub- 
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trading the DCL fioni iho BSL Onev 
fifth of the difference js addtd to the. 
BCL the first year, one fourth the sec- 
ond, etc. until 1978-7,9 funding year 
when all of the difference nmH be added 
and ail districts will theoretically 'be 
funded at the Basic Support Level. 
Each year before that, however, dis- 
tricts with a BCL lower than the BSL 
lose thousands of dollars in state aid 
that will never be made up. 

None of the districts in Arizona with 
high Indian student population had a 
BCL in 74-75 that reached the Basic 
Support Level. This is not because the 
cost of education is lower in Indian dis- 
tnctsthan non^lndian ones. In fact, In- 
dian districts rank among the highest in 
cost per stuaent. The budget cost 
levels in the Indian districts are low be- 
cause they are not based on cost but 
on revenue. And only certain Kinds of 
the regular yearly revenue into an In- 
dian distnct are" counted in the calcula- 
tion. District taxes for mainteriance and 
operation are counted but PL 874 
monies, which are in li^ of taxes are 
not counted. Since most Indian dis- 
tncts studied had high PL 874 contribu- 
tion to their revenues and low tax con- 
tnbution in 1973-74. the resulting tow 
budget costlevels are not surprising. A 
recalculation of the budget cost levels 
of the highly impacted Indian districts 
including their 1973-74 PL 874 re- 
venues gives all the districts a 
' BCUcIassroom close to or above the 
Basic Support Level. 

Secondly, state support is given on 
the basis of number of classrooms, ar- 
rived at by dividing enrollment by 24 for 
high school and 26 for elementary. Dis- 
tncts with less than these figures per 
classroom lose out in this calculation. 
Peach Springs school district with 1 45 
students actually had 9 classrooms' 
(one for each grade K-8) instead of the 
5.58 arrived at in the state formula. 
Thus It gets only two-thirds the state 
aid It would if a sparsity factor were 
included in the calculation. 

Using 1973-74 revenue figures as a 
base witfi yearly adjustments causes 
difficulties as well. The 7% yearly in- 
creases allowed in the BCL assume a 
uniform relatively low yearly increase 
m cost, not at all characteristic of the 
extrepnely high growth and cost in- 
creases in reservation schools 
(19.09% average cost increase, m 
1974*75 over 1973-74).-* Secondly, in- 
equities inherent in the original calcula- 
tions areperpetuate'cJ. olstncts starting 



out with low budyet cost levels due to^ 
meager revenues and negative cash 
balances continue to have the lower 
budget cost levels, while rich districts 
having a high cash balance and M & 0 
levies revenue in 1973-74 continue to 
be funded on a higher level. 

The separate state transportation 
aid IS arnved at through a calculation 
by the state as, to the district's need 
based on number of miles traveled and 
number of students served. The total 
state appropnatiQtn'for that year is di- 
vided up among the districts, each 
one's share being weighted as to their 
comparative need. In the 1974-75 
school yearthe districts were funded at 
90% and in 1975-76 are anticipated to 
be funded at 60% of their entitlement.^ 
Furthermore, the entitlement itself is 
considerably less than the district's 
stated need in transportation. JOM, PL 
874, and local funds are used heavily 
by the districts in this expense categ- 
ory. ■ 

Probably the most controversial as- 
pect of public education funding for In- 
dians in Anzona is the use of Johnson 
O'lVfelley funds for basic education 
costs rather than according to ihe 
stnctly supplemental intent of these 
funds. The regulations under which 
JOM can be used for basic funding in- 
clude the following. (1) minimum 70% 
Indian enrollment in the district. (2) as a 
means of meeting minimal state stan- 
dardsfor education, and (3) only after a 
district tax rate equal to the state aver- 
age IS levied and the average state aid 
is given.® 

All of the Indian districts studied had 
well over the 70% Indian enrollment 
required. There are, however, no 
minimum standards of education in 
Anzona and in their absence, JOM is 
u§ed as a means to balance whatever 
budget is arrived at for that year. The 
cost per pupil in the districts using JOM 
basic for 1974-75 in the adopted 
budgets ranged from SI ,01 4 to $7,745 
per student. The latter figure reflects a 
51,453,244.94 capital outlay expense 
tor a new high school requestecJ to be 
, paid from JOM basic funds.^ 

There is a tendency in JOM basic 
districts to stick to a tax rate very close 
to the minirnum allowed for JOM. Of 
the 12 districts studied, oniy 6 had a 
rate above S4. 00/1 00 in 1974-75. 
There is little motivation, however, to 
• raise the tax rate in districts with as- 
sessed valuations of SI ,000,000 or 
less as a number of those studied are, 



Doubling the tax rate would increase 
t'hat category's contnbution to the 
budget by only 3 or 4%. Of the 12 dis- 
tricts studied which received JOM 
basic, only 4 received state aid equal to 
or above th e state average in 1 974-75. 

Given the fact that ail other revenues 
coming into the districts are limited by 
formulas, and local taxation Is a 
nneager source of revenue, JOM is 
looked to as the only flexible figure In 
the budget and is used in many cases \ 
to make it balance. Theoretically then. 
JOM Is the first figure reduced ^iven 
any increased revenues in, other 
categories. In districts where costs ard 
kept'^to the most necessary' and to a 
minimum, this practice seemsjlo be in 
keeping with the intention of allowing 
the use of JOM as basic support only in 
exceptional circumstances. 
. There are. however, attempts to, 
abuse JOM basic. In Chinle school 
district's adopted .budget almost 
$1,000,000 in JOM went into M & p 
Revenues that totaled in excess of tfie 
M & O expenditures by $242,000. Jj[\e 
latter figure— intended to be the tqcal 
taxes contribution in M & 0 — was^de- 
ducted from ^he proposed local tax 
contribution o^61 9.000 in transporta- 
tion and ccipitaT DUtlay, cleariy a case of 
attempting to use JOM to supplant 
local taxes. Likewise, the preyiously 
mentioned figure of almost $1 .5 million 
JOM for furniture and equipment might 
be questioned as well. Furthermore, if 
the' JO^ basic districts had been 
funded at the Basic Support' Level in 
1974-75. the resulting increase in state 
aid would total nearly $3p rnillion. 
Since any increase In reverjuesirings 
a corresponding reduction in JOM 
basic, th^ $3.5 million couldliave tieen 
saved for sufjplemental programs had 
tlie districts been fCinded up to the 
Basic Support Level by the state. 

Another fact6r in Arizona financi/ig 
of public education is deficit spending. 
Arizona state law permits a school dis- 
trict to spend all of its adopted budget, 
whether or not expected revenues are 
actually received. Registered war- 
rants, which banks are required to 
iionor at 6% ir^terest, are issued by thev 
school districts for payment of bills.* 

A number of districts studied had de« 
ficits for over three years running de- 
spite the state regulation requiring that 
a deficit must be made up in taxes the 
next year. Ganado school district indi- 
cate'd on the adopted budget that 
$1,436,161 was going to be .raised 
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from local taxes to erase the.deficit but 
set a tax rate that could generate less 
than SeOO.OOOp thus perpetuating the 
deficit. . 

A major source of the deficit for 
1974-75 will result from districts over- 
projecting their JOM revenues. 
Budgeted amounted exceed actual re- 
ceipts by over 61,000.000 In two dis- 
tricts. 

There are finally a number' of ad- 
ministrative situations that render 
hardship and confusion to the effort to 
finance public education for Indians in 
Arizona. One of these i^ the practice of 
paying tuition for students bussed out 
of one district to another district's pub- 
lic schools. 

The actual nuryjbers of students who 
will be going out of district is never 
known when expenditures are 
budgeted, <hus creating a-category, 
highly susceptible to overexpenditure. 
Students frequently transfer back apd 
torth during the school yearin between 
two districts, further complicating the; 
situation financially. 

Secondly, a number of schools 
studied in Apache County were clas- 
sified as elementary schools but have 
authorization to teach high school sub- 
jecls. Since no regular high schools 
were available to the students in these 
districts this arrangement was the only 
alternative to boarding school, The 
school district suffers, however. In its 
fundirjg since it is only an elementary 
district, no tax may be levied to bond for 
high school construction 

The northern reservation districts do 
pay taxes for the high school district 
which encompasses all of Apache 
County. However, the .high school 
funded by these taxes is located in the 
southern part of the county and sen/es 
^he non-reservation population there. 

There is at least one case of obvious 
gerrymandering of a school district. In 
the middle of Ganado School District 
sits the El Paso Natural Gas compound 
with a total assessed valuation of 
53,000,000 It was made into Navajo 
Compressor. Station school district to 
serve its,30 students, avoiding incorpo- 
ration with the surrounding deficit- 
ridden, predominantly Indiah school 
•district. 

finally, administrative difficulties 
arise from the existence of two parallel 
systems of education for Indian chil- 
dren in Arizona The public schools 
and the bIa schools. There are a 
nur^ber of reasons why they co-exist. 



the most obvioos being that this is a 
transitional period between the earliest 
years when, all Indian children were 
educated only in 6IA boarding schdpis 
to a time in the future when, if trends 
continue, most will be educated in pub- 
lic schools. There are other reasons 
why Indian childr^ continueto attend 
boarding school. Some live too far from 
schooho be transported daily by bus 
and some live too far from a road to 
walk to the buo. Other children attend 
boarding school because of conditions 
at home that make it impossible to 
study or to get ready early enough in 
themoming. Others attend because of 
troubles at home. 




BIRD COD 

Problems arise, at least administra- 
tively, since these are parallel rather 
than cooperative systems. Interviews 
with district superintendents and tribal 
education personnel revealed some of 
the following: 

(1) BIA equipment js not utilized to aid 
public education in such situations as a 
road gradergoing only asfar^sthe BIA 
bus goes along a road where the public 
school bus goes farther. 

(2) , BIA classrooms stand empty 
nearby public schools which are often 
at double their capacity or housed in 
temporary quarters. 

(3) Children sent to boarding school 
because of problems at home often run 
away and appear in the public school 
during the school year creating & dif- 
ficult administrative and educational 
situation. . 

(4) Public schools sponsor para- 
professional pers:)nnq1 to go to college 
^to be certified only to find some of them 
"aftenward faking better paying jobs 'in 
the BIA*system. This laqk of coopera- 
tion Is particularly dlfiflcult to under-* 
stand given the fact that many of the 
problems facing public schools are due 
to their having to accommodate a large 
influx of students resultinc from their 
leaving the BIA system. 

The evidence suggests that 
Arizona's Indian districts are in severe 
financial difficulty and confusion. The 
state, in that it controls a large portion 
of the district funding, must assume 
considerable responsibility. 



The current methbd of determination 
of Irripaot aid^yields meager revenues 
for the Indian districts studied. The al* 
ternative method of requesting PL 374 
aid tpased on comparing the impacted 
district with five'similar sch6of districts 
vyould probably result in much larger 
PL 874 allocations. 

Secondly, .there is an Arizona" state 
law that a district must take up a deficit 
the folfoWing year in taxes. This is not 
being enforced in the districts studied 
where several have had increasirigly 
larger deficits for 3 years runn'mg. Nor 
has the state contributed extra finan- 
cial assistance to bring the districts out 
of their financial crisis. 

Third, state aid in Arizona is alio- 
cated by a plan that lacks a concept of 
the total range and level of the cost of 
education in a given district. * 

State aid does not cover all the oper- 
ational expenses as defined by the 
school district's budget, there is a de- 
liberate reduction of responsibility 
which excludes the categories of text- 
books, furniture, equipment, remodel- 
ing and renovation — none of which a 
school district can do without. 

Furthermore, the level of support 
does not bear any correlation to the 
rieed of the district. All but one of the 
Indian districts studied having costs 
per pupil higher than the state average . 
in 1973*74 had less than the state av- 
erage support in 1974-75. State re- 
venues have not been sufficient to fund 
all the districts in the state at the Ba$ic 
Support Level with $1.30/100 local 
contribution for the first four years of 
implementing the new plan. As mer)- 
tioned previously, the intention is to 
0 equalize the Budget CoSt Levels and 
Basic Support Level by the 1978-79 
school year. Implied in this is the ack* 
nowledgment that all districts need to 
be fundeg at this level. The fact that the 
1974-75 elementary Basic Support 
Level was,only S800 per child with an 
average statecosf per child of $902 the 
previous year indicates that the Basic 
Support Level is. not even a minimum 
cost of education figure, it seems obvi- 
ously unfair, therefdre, to compute the 
stare aid of districts with costs per pupil ' 
higher than the state average with a 
Budget Cost Level less than the Basic 
Support Level. Jhe Slate of Arizona 
has saved itselfffnillions of dollars by 
funding impacted districts on Budget 
Cost Levels, which are low from leav- 
ing out their Iarg6 PL 874 contribution 
from the calculations. Inasmuch as 
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many of' these nre Indian reservation 
» districts With exceptionally high extra 
costs and negative ^ash balances, this 
seems a poor choice for'econo'mizing. 
An alternative. would be to fund ail the 
districts at the Sasic Support Level and 
subtract a' higher ideal contribution, 
perhaps Sl.50/i00 instead of the pre- 
sent S1o30/100 times the assessed 
valuation of the district. Tljis way a rich 
district with a high assessed valuation 
and having a significant budgetary 
temativ^ in raising local tax rajes would 
take the lesser share. By doing'this. the 
Arizona estate plan woul^ take bn a 
concept of state aid being given to a 
'district inversely to its ability tq gener- 
ate local funds as Is done in the Alaska 
plan. 

At the tocal level, remedies for the 
current financial situation ard not^prom- 
ising. In a few districts wtiere costs 
have reached more than twice the 
state average/ some budgetary con- 
(rolson spending might help. However, 
a significant increase In revenue from 
local taxation is precVided; even ^\ 
confiscatorily high rates, by the low tax 
bases of most of the districts. Further- 
more, even rf local funding were 

. achieved, it would not tikely be in the 
lnter.eaj of Indian self-determiriation in 

''public*educatiQn.-Jt*is the taxpayers 
who traditionally have been acknow- 
ledged to have the major voice in deci- ^ 
sion making for the district. This usually ^ 
means the local home owners, the 
parents of the children attending 
school in the district. However, in al- 
most all of the Indian districts studied 
80-90% of the taxes were paid by large 
corporations, whose interests are not 
necessarily the same as those of the 
parents and students of the school dis- . 
trict^ As previously mentioned, PL 874 
nrfonies are r^ot seen by the districts as 
having been contributed by the Indian 
community in lieu of taxes and there- 

. fore do not carry a corresponding ack- 
nowledged right for policy deteVmina- 
tion. 

Not w 10 ArfTOOt Peport 

» Survfv«f 0/ ttn Pubnc Schools. Navajo Orvis'-on of 
E^2^t>. W»n<5ow Bock. Anzona.*l975. p?5S.57. 
3 ^par.m«nt o< Rnanct. Anzona State Department of 
Educatoo. ' 

» fcoi\ Sittt of Asiton*, Depann^ent of E<iiJcaiion. 
School District Annu It Bu<iget Juty M974 to June 30. 
l975.-Adopt«<J Bu<J5tt. Fo'm A0F'R3-7 (4.15-74) 

* Computed from Adopted, Budgets of 16 Arizona 

Sc^OOt D«5TlC^S 

* lrrtf.V»«w vfrt^^ CHarkjtte OuvaU ot th« Arizona State 
Oepf/trneni of Edycatoo. 

* Johnson O Ma4ey Regutatcrti.f R^g^ster. Vot. 
39, 163. Aug-Jit 21. 1974. 

' ffrn th^ A<JOpted Bo<)g»t. 1974-75 for Monoai^»nt 

V«t1;y HlghScfwoJ O.strict 

i S'iTthkl ctPuoic Schools, p. 10. 
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DEPARTMENt OF HEALTf^. EDUCATION. A'UO WELFARE 

• OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

WASHINGTON. O C 20202 



June 11, 1975 



Dear Colleague: 



Jhe following is a bri,lef summary of the second annual progress repott on 
the ''Indian Education Act of 1972." This overview is presented to insure 
dissemination of information about «.the progress of projects which are 
administrated by the Office of Education, . Office of Indian Education. ' 
You will find that fiscal year 1974-75 has been a year of encouragement , 
and inspiration for t^iose working in Indian Bducation. 

The progress report shows that, in two years, the fTitle IV program has 
grown at a rate two times that of other Federal programs. For example; 

(1) total program ap|5lications increased 100% in 1974-75. In 1973- 
74, 547 applications were received.- In 1974-75 this number rose 
to 1,098. 

(2) t'otai number of projects funded increased by 96%. 

' Jhe latest count of Indian children who are enrolled in public school is * 
334,495, an increase of 57% from 1*973-74 school year. Out of the total 
enrollment. 212,938 are receiving services under Title IV as a result of a 
Part A grant to their respective school district. This means that* 
121,587 Indian children in public school are not given the opportunity to^ 
benefit from Title »IV programs. The grant amount^varies among funded 
school districts. For example, in 1974 the range of per pupil expenditure 
in Title IV projects varied from $74.00 in Alabama to $195.00 in New Yorkv 
Fifty percent of the grants funded were under $10,000; 18:9% were in the 
range of $20;000 to $49,999. ' ' 

To insure continued progress in the Title IV projects, a IJational Program 
Monitoring and Program Evaluation System is being designed to drs^w from 
local evaluations. To promote improvement of field evaluation processes a 
series of three five-day Quality Control Conferences and ten three-day 
Field Capability Improvement Conferences were held. The conference parti- 
qiparils identified the following technical assistance, needs:. 

(1) information about how to interpret Federal Regulations, Office cff 
Indian Education application and reporting requirement's; 
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(2) ' advice concerning evaluation skills and services; and 

(3) advice on eurriculum development and materialsV^ 

Due to the fact tftat an analysis of project operations is \n evaluation 
component .of the Office of Indian Education, information fro^ the field 
was gathered through an interview and monitoring study of the projects. 

The results of the field study indicated the following: ^ 

• Regardin^j the effectiveness of project operations, 907^ &f the 
project directors rated their project as very effective ii^ some 
ways; 50% rated the program ^s very effective in most aspects; 
6% rated their projects ineffective. '\ 

.\ 

. As to-whether the projects we^re properly targeted, ofv the '93%^ of 
■ the project directors who responded, 605! gave a definite yes , \ 
33% gave a guarded reply, one director replied n£. Parent comV 
mittee members responded 54% yes, 28% guarded, and 6%"no respon)ses, 



. Cost effectiveness information indicated that investments in staf\f 
and materials api^eared to raise the level of progra m effectiveness.. 

. Areas of concern mentioned most frequently by project directors \ 
were communications 22% and funding 17%; of concerns expressed by \ 
thj^ parent committee members 75% were in reference to the school 
system and the 23% to seveirity of need. . / 

If the Office of Indian Education can be of further assistance in providing 
.information about the Title IV program, please contact ' , office by 
writing tor • ' ^ 

Office of Indian "Education 
400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. 

Room 4047 * ' ^' ' 

Kashington, D.C. 20202 . , 

We looK., forward to your continued interest art* support in Indian education. , 

Sincerely, 



Sincerely, , ^ fv 



/William G. Demmert, Jr. 
• Deputy Commissioner 
Office of Indian Education 
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/ * PREFACE . ^ ' / 

" ^ • The Indian Education Aol.of ^1972 (.IEA> is now in the second year of 
its existence.; Little could be reported at the end of the first year to 
* address the effectiveness of field .projects in meeting the special edu- 
cational needs of Indian. children. Information at that time included 
such things afs kinds and numbers of projects funded, funding le els, 
numbers of students involved, staffing, distribution of funds by States, 
. etc. 'Howeyer, no data were available on which to evaluate successes or 

>-'failufes. of project activities or to indicate th^n reactions of Indian 
, communities, school staff people, and Ihdian parents to the intent arid , 
scopes of the Act. . ' 

' - >During t,he course of the second year, a systematTc data collection 
'effort was implemented to gather information which would form a major 
part of a data base on the Indian Education Act Program. Information 
from the data base could then be retrieved which would reflect. (1) the 
impactr'of lEA on the special educational needs of '.Indian ,^pils, (2) an- 
alytical data on goals and objectives of projects and the degree to which 
such goals and objectives have been met', (3) a. basis- for comparison 
between the first year and second year of 'program operation, and (4) data 
sufficient for drawing valid conclusions and on which decisions and ac- 
tions can be based at ^various levels of administration and operation^ . 

This report is a summary of the data gathered on the second year of 
lEA operations, a review of the first year, a comparison of the 2 years, 
conclusions drawn from analyzed data, and recommenJiations for change. 
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$U>tMARY> 



it " . ' . 

.Parent comtaittees, school personnel, and Indian communities strongly 

support the continua,tion, further development, and expansion of th4 



Indian Education Act 



Indian people, 
the 'precedent set fo 
step toward self 
people in Indian kdv 
portant that the edu 



largely determined by, Indian people'. 



Indian control. 



(Title IV of P.L. 92-318). 



Indian communities, and Indian educators recognize / 
r Indian control by the lEA legislation as a major / 
etiermination. The long overdue involvement of Indian / 
cation is mandated by the Act. It has now become. inr- 
cation of Indian ; pupils is closely related to, and / 



is a major feature of the Act, and it implies changes 
which are shaped by ]the Indians' viewpoints of quality education and not 
by the viewpoints of the molder's of Federal Indian policy. The success 
or failure of the c^anges implemented by lEA projects can now be measured 
by Indian standards of excellence as well as" by traditional public educa- 
tional standards. Ijhe fact that public sciiool education has not to date 
m6t the needs of Incians is supported by tfhe following items o£ in/ 



formation: 



37 pe.rcent |of the adult Indian heads of households have /not 
completed ^rade school; only lA/lpercent have completed high 
school; only 2 percent have completed 4-year degree programs, 
and only 1 percent have completed graduate achool, j 

The illiteracy* rate among the /i^avajos, the largest Ingian tribe, 
is 90 percent. 



The averagi educational level' for all Indians under Ijederal 
supervision is less than 6 sqhool years • 



lan 



iVmong Ind i 
percent to 
pupils hav^ 



Th 

in curr 
evidenc 
address 
growing 
tens ifi 
Indian 



school youth th' 
62 percent; 50 pe 
high rates of absenteeism 



dropout rate ranges fr/om 45 
ccent of the total number af' Indian 



e new awareness of t^e Federal Government of the need for changes 
iculum, attitudes, teaching techniques and relevant -materials, as 
ed by the enactment pf the Act,\ has afforded the opportunity to 
the special needs of Indian pupils in public schools. The already 
Indian inter^sest in the education of Indian childreiii has been in- 
ed and expanded by the intent of\ the law and by the/ requirement for 
involvement, i 



Relevant Indian education shaped by Indian participation in determin- 
ing program vfocus, identifying staff, selecting activities, and eval- 
uating the effectiveness of the project is the main thrust of the Act. 
It is the only legislation which permits, delving into the areas of Indian 
culture and tradition in order to i^einforce pride in Indian heritage and 
CO* crea^ a more worthwhile relationship between the Indian child and the 
school sy^em in which he or she learns. 

After 2\ears of operation^ a systematic analysis of the Act was con- 
ducted to provide a picture of .the progress attained by projects supported 
under this legislation. From data collected by field study and con- 
ferences, the following major conclusions can be drawn: 

1. Data profiles now show that Title IV lEA has moved as far in 2 
years as other Federal programs have progressed in 4 years. In 
developmental aspects, the' lEA program now "closely resembles past 
Federal programs but is moving at a faster pace. Over the first 
2 program years, there has been a movement away from general 
academic remediation and social adjustment activities (such as - 
health-centered, dropout prevention programs) to Indian cultural 
and child^-centered (sucH as self-concept and Indian pride) 
activities. There has been less emphasis on staff development 
programs ^nd on vocational guidance programs and more emphasis- 
on social motivation programs* and academic achievement through 
motivation and attitude changes. Finally, more emphasis has been 
placed on attempting to recruit and hire teachers and aides of 
Indian ancestry. To . summarize, there has been a movement away 
from making the Indian child fit -he school system and toward 
making the school system conform to the Indian child's needs. 

2. Project? are addressing the needs of the Indian community at)d are 
acquiring local Indian community support. Because both Indian 
community and school system personnel are involved in most pro- 
jects from the needs assessment through the final evaluation, the 
entire project develops as a venture which is J^ased on coor- 
dination of effort to achieve a specific goal. This- manner of 
operation could either develop supportive attitudes, or bring out 
dichotomies of philosophies, attitudes, and concepts which render 
both groups ineffective. It ^appears from the d'ata that support- 
ive attitudes are being developed in local lEA .rojects. 

3. There was marked agreement between parent committee members and 
project directors on the apparent effectiveness of the Title IV 
projWts. In rating effectiveness on a scale from "very effec-: 
tive'* to '-very ine-f f ective," responding parent committee 
representatives rated their projects' as follows: 

Very effective - 25% ) * 

Effective - 26% Y 
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Somewhat effective ' - 32% ) 83% 

Rather ineffective - 2% 

Very ineffective ' 2% 

Non-response - 12% 

The ratings by project directors were: 

Very effective - 21% ) 

Effective - 30%^) 91% 

Somewhat effective - A0% ) 

Rather ineffective - ) ' 

Very ineffective - I 

No^-r espouse - ) 

, ^ 

Communicat.ion problems exist between parent committee members and 
project directors. Interpretations of terms vary greatly among 
these two groups and this leads to a multitude of problems in 
ensuring that the thrust of Title IV projects are directed, toward 
the needs and requirements of the local <;oniinunities. Parent 
committee members do not speak in categories, while project staff 
do. For example, a parent committee will speak of "problems with 
the^^school system." Project staff will speak of problems of 
"staffing "curriculum," "operations," etc. 



A standard' terminology or translation mechanism should be de- 
veloped for use among all levels of participation in the IEA« 
program. 

The most effective projects are those which invest the largest 
dollar amounts oa special staff — .professional, paraprof essional, 
and non-prof essdonal. Staff members who have^special abilities 
to perform successfully 'irt areas that address the special needs 
of Indian students, and who have the necessary qualities of 
awareness and sensitivity to Indian students, are the most eff.ec~ 
•tive components in lEA projects. 

A. high priority need, expressed by parent committee members, pror 
jfept directors, and school administrators, is for information and 
interpretation of Federal rules and regulations. Requests for 
information cover such areas as funding, applications, evaluatibn,' 
, reporting, and information abouc what other lEA projects are doing 
with "successful results. Parent committees are in special need of 
information as to their total area of functi^on, the school systems 
in which they work, and ^hat activities are being successfully 
carried on by other projects. ^ ^ * 

In addition to technical assistance, the foregoing sug,gests a need 
for some type of project inf oi;matilon exchange among Title IV 
projects — a network of dissemination of project descriptions 
\ 
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which would be available to all Title IV projects. 



With the strengthening of communications, the provision of 
technical assistance, and the delivery of information needed by 
projects, perceptions of school system personnel and local 
Indian community membership regarding the quality of Indian 
education will be strengthened* to an even higher degree than * 
the current state. 
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A REVIEW PF THE INDIAN EDUCATION' 
ACT OF 1972 



Over the past decade, human problems created by years of neglect and 
discrimiaation,^ coupled with increased militancy, -have ^feerierated public 
concern for the plight of U.S. citizens of Native' American descent. 

♦ The problems included poor health and environmental conditions* low 

incomQ, unemployment, illiteracy, lack of self-awareness and a multitude 

of other ills that befall a minority population that has been oppressed 
for generations, . ^ 

One long-range solution to the problems was determined to be special 
attention to the education of young Indiatt Americans and, to a lessei: 
elctent, of adults within that population. While there was some scattered 
.^legislation that was app^licable to* assist in the education of selected 
groups of Indian Americans, there was no direct focus on specialrfand 
specific problems. For the most part, this legislation categorized 
American Indians into general educationally disadvantaged groupings with- 
out re'cognizing the unique or specific educational needs that had to be 
served. • . • 

In June 1972, the Congress passed, and the 'President signed. into ' 
law, the Indian Education Actof 1972, This legislation spepifically 
directs Indian participation in Indian education, and provides for pro- 
grams to be developed on local levels to meet the most urgent lodal 
needs,- Five provisions form the basis of the lEA program: 

Part A: Provides for grants to local education. agendies to develop 
and carry out elementary and secondary ^/school programs 
i specifically designed to meet the special educational 
needs of Indian pupils. 

Pari: B: Provides for grants to State and local educational agencies 
(LEA^s)', Federally supported elementary and secondary 
^ schools for Indian children, and to Indian tribes, organi- 
'** zations,. and .institution^ to support planning, pilot and- 
demonstration projects tb develop, test, and demonstrate , 
the effectiveness of programs for improving educational 
opportunities for Indian children. Also provided for are 
, educational enrichment programs and services, preparation 
' of teachers of Indian students, information dissemination 

and program evaluation. 
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Provides for grants to. State ^nd LEA's and to Indian tribes^ 
institutions, and organizations to support planning, pilot, 
and demonstration projects to develop, test, and demon- 

trate the effectiveness of programs for providing adult 
education for Indian^, for the dissemination of informatioa 
concerning educational programs, services, and resources 
available to Indian adults,' and the evaluation of the effec- 
tiveness of Federally assisted .programs in which Indian 
adult's may participate. 

Part D: -Provides ' for the establishme.rif of The Office of Indian 
o Education-, the appointment of'^a Ueputy Commissioner of 

Indian Education and the National Advisory •Council on Indian 
Education." 

•Part E: Provides for grants^to prepate teachers *of Indian children, 
with preference granted to Indians. Part E also provides 
for recognition -of certain SQhools on or nerar reservations 
to be classified as "LEA's." 

Under the provisions of the legislatipn, programs can be developed 
and conducted in ways which preserve the heritage and cultural Integrity 
of the students and communities being served. 

^ Charged. with directing and monitoring the program, the Office of 
Education (OE) responded by: , 

1. Funding the development and conduct of specir'.l instructional pro- 
grams geared to the needs of Injdian students. 

2. Ensuring the participation of parents and the Indian community 
in determining and stating those needs. 

3. Funding special counseling and tutorial services, including 
training of nonprofessionals from among the populations being 
served . 

'4. Funding developing inservice training for teachers t3 become 

more imder standing of, and sensitive to, the special educational 
needs of Indian students within the multicultural school system. 
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SUMMARY OF REPORT ON FIRST YEAR OF PROGRESS 



In fiscal year 1973, many eligible districts and organizations did 
not apply for funding because of time .constraints caused by the late re- , 
lease of impounded func^i. 

Undjer Part A, 435 school districts (LEA's) were funded. These dis- 
tricts included 59 percent of all enrolled Indian pupils in. the 2565 
eligible districts. These LEA's, located throughout 31 states, werja " 
awarded nearly $11 million. ^ 

Ten Indian-controlled school districts 'located on^or near reserv,a- 
tions in seven states ' received awards totaling $547,618 under the .5 
perce.nt set-aside' provision of the Act for such districts. 

Part.B grant awards for $5 million wer'e made to 51 Indian tribes .and 
organizations, as well as to State and local education agencies. These 
grants were for .planning, model and demonstration projects in such areas 
as bilingual-bicultural education, compensatory education, cultural en- 
richment, dropo.ut prevention, and vocational training. (21 States) 

» * ■ • 

Under Part C of the Act, 10 grants were awarded for Indian adult 
.education in the amount of $500,000,' Nine States had Part C projects 
approved. 

* In general, the needs identified by funded districts were reflective 
of the special educational needs of local communities. A majority of the 
grantees under Parts A and B designed their projects to attempt to meet 
the most compelling of these needs. Overall, thn proposed expenditures 
made during this first year were reasonably consistent with the proposed 
objectives, with some exceptions, especially in the area of staff 
development*. 



Re.statem ent of Fiscal Year 1973 Recommendations 

~ — ■ * 

'Four major consideratious emerged from data collected on the first 
year of'operation of Title IV projects which relate to .possible top-level 
administrative action to inc.rease the effectiveness of the Act» 

Simply stated these considerations were: 

1. Make provision for technical assistance to local school districts 
in the area of program development and evaluation. 
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.2. Make provisions for research grants to cover three key areas: 
.C^5 Financing and targeting of special progt<!anis ^. 

(b) Developing teaching methods anB technique^is for use by both 
Indian and non-Indian teachers in teaching baisic skills 
and cultural heritage to Indian students 

(c) Developing appropriate instructional materials to be used 
along with the new methods and techniques 

^ 0 

3. Increasing efforts to recruit, train, and place Indian teachers 
and administrators in public school systems for instruct ion;il 
improvement and cultural enrichment. 

*^ - ^ 

4. Expanding, the potential benefits of the Act to include: . e 

(a) Preschool children 

^ (b) Districts with fewer* than 10 Indian pupils (p,ossibly by 

combining grants to districts which are close enough geo- 
graphically to develop' interdistrict programs) 

(c) Out-of-school youth * »• 

Actions Taken on Fiscal Year 1973 Recommendations 

Several activities were undertaken to respond to these recommendations 
First, with respect t6 technical assistance, several projects were under- 
taken.. A series of conferences were held at various strategic locations 
•ground the country to provide technical assistance relating to critical 
areas as identified by Parts' A, B, and C grantees. Topics discussed at 
.these conferences included rules and regulations, role of the parent 
committees, educational evaluation of projects and finding critei:ia under 
the various provisions of lEA. Additionally, a projec^tjWas initiated to 
develop a media kit for parent committee jnembeTrs dealing with the primary 
educational and administrative issues confronting them in the conduct of 
their . responsibilities. 

Th^ recommendation relating .to the provisions for grants in certain 
areas was partially implemented by completely ri!vising and expanding the 
rules and regulations for Parts B and C of the Act to include a substantial 
priority list for applicants to respond to. These priorities included and 
empha-sdzed provisions for early childhood education, teaching methodology, 
and the development of instructional materials and techniques. A study, 
entitled The Impagct of Federal Funds ,on Local Educational Agencies En- 
rolliag Indian Children , was also undertaken and completed. This effort 
included an extensive an*alysis of the financing of Indian education at the 

.8 
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local level. 

Efforts to recruit > train, and* place Indian te'achers and administra- 
tors in the T'^blic school .system were hampered by the lack of available 
funding for the teacher training provisions of TEA. However, one of the 
priorities developed for the Part B regulations and suggested in the fis- 
cal year 1976 budget was a teacher draining component/f and a substantial, 
but cei:tainly inadequate,^ number of projects will be' funded "from this 
budget, ' " ^ . 

Expansion of the potential bejiefits of the Act to include^ preschool 
children and a wider ratnge of eligibility for districts and out-of~schoo\ 
youth were not possible in the, one year period between the first progress 
repor.t and the current gne. This was because developing and promulgating 
recommendation^ for ' legislative change is a lengthy and difficult process 
•and generally takes longer than the time available between these two 
reports, i However, planning efforts for legislative changes have been ini- 
tiated latxd these activities will be vigorously pursued. 
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.COMPARATIVE Overview of fiscal YEARb 

M973 iVND 1974 TITLE IV TEA PROGRAM . 



Project Funding, Entitlement, and Eligibility 

Thel- second year of operation, bf the Title IV Indian Education Act 
Part A-LEA- program broiight an increase of project funding from. $11 
iniilion (approximately 10.25 percent of the entitlement) to almost $23 
mil^lion for Part A-LEA grants to public school^ districts. The $24 mil- 
lioiV represents approximately 7.3 percent, of the total entitlement o£ 
$310,999,995 for Part A-LEA project?.* 



J 



^ A's^shown in t^^ible I^ the number of. eligible school districts in- 
creased by 56. frcNC^2,565 to 2,621 or a 2 percent increase. However, in 

se in the eligible districts, the numbers of 

5A7 



spite of the small inc^ef 



lea's applyingfor grant^ doubled.. For the 1973-74 school year 
Part ArLEA applications vlere submitted; for the 197A-75 schpol year 
•1,098' applications wer^ received. Of the L,098 applications, 854 were 
approved and funded. 1 



TABLE. I 



A COMPARISON OF ELIGIBLE DISTRICTS-, APPLICATIONS, AND fUNDING 

FY 1973 AND Fy 1974 



Total Eligible Districts 


Total Applications 


Total- Funded 


a973-7A 
2565 


1974-75 
.■ 2621 


' 1973-74 
5A7 


1974-75 
1P98 


1973-74 
435 


1S74-75 

85A 
■f i" 


2% increase 


1003! 


increase 


96% increase 



*Full enti,tlemend Refers to thte Part A total authorization. This amount is 
the State per pupil expenditure multiplied by Indict) pupil enrollment 
suHuned across all eligible districts. Just over 10% of the total authori- 
zation was awarded to districts submitting approved applications in fiscal 
year 1973^ The final grant award amount is based on a proportional re- 
duction which adjusts total expenditures to the appropriate finding. 
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For the non-LEA's 35 applications were received in fiscal year 1974V 
of these 23 were approved In. the amount of $1,190,476. In fiscal year 
1973 10 xion-LEA grants were approved in^the amount of $547,618. 

/ 

Grants and Funding 

i 

~' The growth in the numbe rs of p - ro je ets ^^attd— numbers of Indian students 
involved during the short term/of operation is an indication of the 
acceptability of the intent o£ the Act and an active recognition of the 
\need for th^ Act by both the grantee agencies and the Indian conmiunities. 



TABLE II 



FY 1973 AND^ 1974- GRANTS AND "^FUNDING 



\ Number 
\ of Grantees 


tv 

' Amount of Blunding 


Pa\rt A 
Nok-LEA*s 
PaAt B 
Part C 

Totals 


1973 1974 


1973 . 1974 * . 


436 • 854 


$11,000,000.00 '$23,809,518.54 


10 • \ . 23 


547*618.00 tl. 190, 476. 00 


51 136 


5,000' 000.00' .12-.000,000.00 


10 42 


500,000.00 3,000,000.00 


507 1,055 


$17,047,6r8T00 '$39,999,594.54 



The mandated Indian involvement in grants made under the provisions of 
the lEA haA provided the means for Indian parents to haive, for the first 
time, a voice in the direction of their childrens* education* Cohscientioui 
school admii^istrators are seeing the Act as q ^'possible means for providing 
a higher qucility and more relevant education ;for Indian pupils - an e^u-^ 
Qation that IjLs meaningful to Indians within the frameWoric'qf their chosen 
relationship to their own tribal culture apd to ^the current majoritV 
society ♦ Many project administrators feel th'at this opportunity to improve 
Indian education is enhanced and enlarged by the participation and direc- 
tion lent by jjndian parent* committees^- 



^ Indian Pupil Enrollm^px- ' 



The inpr^se in the numbers of student^ enrolled in funded districts 
in 197^;=-?r5 (see table III, lasr^column) Is 75,713. This represents a 57 
^cTent increase over 1973-74. However, K'should be kept in mind that the 
"1974-75 enrollment figure of 212,,938 represents the total number bf Indian 
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pirfTils enrolled in tl)e school districts having Title IV projects. This 
does not necessarily imply that all 212,938 pupils were actuall> served by^-* 
Title IV projects; It means only that the opportunity to participate wa^ 
available to the eligible children. The latest count of all Indian 
children of school age. who are in public school systems (334,'395) less 
the total number who are eligible for^ Title IV benefits because they are 
in .funded districts (212,938) ioid^cates that 121,587 public school Indian 
children are not being afforded the opportunity to participate in Title IV 
programs. The rionparticipants in Title IV programs are either attending" 
school in ineligible LEA's or in eligible districts that have not applied 
for Title IV funds. " 

The total 'Counc/of Indian pupils enrolled in public schools has 
drastically ir/creas^d in some school districts in the^2 years since imple- 
mentation of the Title IV lEA program. , Eleven states (Alabama, Arkansas, 
California, Hawaii, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine ,^ Michigan,, Mississippi, 
Oklahoma, and Pennsylvania) have more than doubled their enrollments since " 
the fi&cal year 1973 Indian pupil counts* were made. . * 

Two outstanding examples of this "escalation can be noted in table IV, 
which shows the reported Indian pupil enrollment for each State. The total 
Indian enrollment in Alabama for fiscal year 1975 is more than 16 times 
greater than that for fiscal year 1973. -The fiscal year -1975, total In4ian 
enrollm.ent jtn Louisiana is more than 20 times greater than the number te- 
port^ed for fiscal year 1973. 

^ ' ' ' ' ' 

j While many influences undoubtedly contribute to such'' changes, two 
majojr factors, closely related to the language and intent of the\j^ct, .should 
be donsid^red. , ' ' ' I ^ ^ $= ^ . 

I * * * 

One coritrituting factor is the Title IV definition, of Indian . "Under 

this d^f inition", Indian ouoils (such as urban^ terminated and' Stajte-recog- 
nized Indians) who were forme^rly ineligible to participate, in^ Boreau of 
Indian Affairs programs for Inc'.ian pupils can be served under tjhe pro- 
visions of Title^IV. • • i 

Anot^tier factor may' be that ^chobl district administrators and members 
of the Indian community view Title IV "funding as a highly desirable means 
of meeting the* special needs of Indian students. As a r^esult of this 
attitude, school administrators become eager to serve as many students as 
possible and search for those who qualify to bti. served under the Act. 
Parents and childrei\ who are Indian, but cannot qualify "Tor tribal enroll- 
ment or But:eau of Indian Affairs benefits because they do not meet blood 
quantum requirements, have recognized a source of educational suppott and 
have claimed their Inaian identity itr order to participate in the Title IV 
program.^ - • . ^ 
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TABLE IV 

REPORTED INDIAN PUPIL ENROLLMENT BY STATES 



Number, of 
Eligible 
Districts 



Project-s 
Funded 



Indian Pupil Enrollment 



State FY 


1974 


FY 19 


74 


FY 1973 


FY 1974 




FY 1975 


*Alabatiia 


7 






* Q 1 

ol 


oUl 






Alaska 


32 


2 


5 


15,888 


18,990 




61,928 


''Arizpna. ' 


121 


»^ 


9 . 


26,798 


28,847 




31,46*9 


*Arkan&as 


11 






.519 


448 




1,246 1 


*California 


582 


122 


15,417 


18,. 250 




30,854 1 


Colorado 


34 


1 


8 , 


2,309 


2,377 




2, 627 


Connecticut 


19 






303 


2Q9 




445 


Delaware 


3 


\ ■ 




55 


99 




o c 


D.C^ 


* 1 






18 


Id 






.Flprida 


38 




5 


2,390 


2, 137 




Z ,oOd 


Georgia 


1 A 
10 


n 


1 


Wo 






JOO 


•^^Hawaii ^ 


1 






0 


0 




1 1 
/ J 


Idaho 


33 




5 




I y JOO 






Illinois '\ ' " 


23 




2 ' 


2,204 


2,059 


> 


2 ,059 


Indiana 


35 






853 


- 92o 


1 1 /.A 

1 , l^U 


loVa"*: . , 


16 




3 


664* 


822 




o33 


Kansas 


36 




5 


1,400 


2,049 




2 ,075 


*Kentucky 


3 






44 


251 




384 


*l.ouisian4a 


17 




8 ' 


234 


, 3,509 




1 O AO' 

4,o03 


*ilaine 


17 


1 • 


9 


239 ' 


bOl 




DOO 


Maryland ^r'' *" 


, 10 




1 ' 


1,660 


. 1,200 




1,354 


Massachusetts 


16 


1 


278 


459 




459 


*J^chigan 


150- 


85 


4,554 


^ 7,827 




13,015 


Minnesota- 


117 


41 


9,660 


10,170 




1,385 


*Mi'Saiigsippi" 


7 






68 


79 




177 


* Missouri 


21 






934 


918 




872 


Montana 


'80 


34 


10,795 


12,036 




11,207 


Nebraska 


28 


11" 


2,826 


1,95" 




O AO O 

2 ,082 


Nevada 


14.' 


, 11. 


2,728 


2,764 




2,810 


New Hampshire 


2 






23 


'13 




23 


New Jersey 


13 






290 


216 




224 


New Mexico 


28 


.14 


21,883 


' 23,074 




23,964 


*^New Vork 


34 


12 


5,692 


5,507 




6,118 


North Carolina 


40 


' 19 


14,312- 


14,726 




15,045 


North Dakota 


36 


17 


3,187 


14,986 




4,303 


Ohio 


18 




2 


1,017 


1,004 




942 


Oklahoma 


593 


205 


40,260 • 


6i,,838 




86,688 


Oregon - 


50 




9 


2,367 , 


3,570 




3,919 


*PennsyIvaniti 








, 199 


314 




818 



*FY 1975 enrollments have more than doubled since Y\ 73. 



State 



Number ofj 
Eligible 

Districts 
FY 1^74 



Project*? 

Fundea 
FY 1974 



Indian Pupil Enrollment 



FY 1973 



FY 1975 




Rhode Island * 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee / 
Texas / 
Utah 

Vermont , 
Virginia , 
Washington } 
West Virginia. 
Wisconsin 
. Wyoming 



10 

11 

70 
8 
60 
30 
2 
22 
169 
5 
99 
10 



2,829 



\ 

1 
29 

4 
10 

2 
67 

1 
28 
5 

854 



158 
395 
7,956 
193 
2,502 
4,447 
22 
937 
12,635 
172 
6,098 
• 1.219 

231,147 



Per Pupi^ Expenditure of Title I-V Gf-ant AMard Funds 

in fiscal year 1973, the range of per pupil expenditure in Title IV 
projects varied from $61 in Idaho to $150 in New York. The total per 
pupil expenditure from all sources ranged from $670/ in Idaho to $1,650 in 
New^York. 



In fisnal year 1974 all figures as shovm in table HI reflect a' 
overall increase ii:\^^er pupil expenditure based on grant amounts and\ 
dist.rict enrollment figures, which is consistent With the increaset' 
apprppriation. The range varied from $74 in Alabama to $195 in New YVark. 

I The largest increase in Title IV per pupil expenditure occurred in 
Alaska, where $^9 more per pupil was expended during the second year of 
operation. This was because total per pupil expenditure rose more bet|ween 
fisjral years 1973 and 1974 than it did in any oth^r State. Two StatesL 
New/ York arid Wyoming, increased their per p'lpil expenditure by more than 
$40 p pup^il. Eleveij States showed increases of i more than $20- Only! 
one' State Reported an increase of less than $20 (^18 in North Carolina). 
The relationship between size of grant and number of Indians with the 
recipient LEA for fiscal years 1974 and 1975 is dhown in table V, |^ 



^i'ze of Grants . 



During both years of the Titlej IV operation approximately 50 percenlt 
of the grants funded were under $10j,000. The most noticeable change in 
funding levels was in the $2O,O0O-$f9,999 range; 14.7 percent of the 432 
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grants were made on this level .in fiscal year 1973» In fiscal year 1974, 
18.9 p.ercent of 854 grants were funded in this r&nge. Except for a ^ 
slight drop in the percentage of grants funaed under $1,000 (from 3,5 
percent in fiscal year 1973 to 0.7 percent in fiscal year 1974)- very 
I'ittle difference appears in the proportional funding by level. During 
both years 11 percent of the total grants exceeded $50,000. 

As in fiscal year 1973, distx'-icts with larger enrollments of Indian ^ 
pupils received lafger grants, 

c 

,1x1 fiscal year 1973, thci largest number, of grants (98) was made to 
districts with Indian pupil enrollments between 100 and 199 students,^ and 
ranged from $5,000 to $20,000/ In fiscal year 1974, the largest number 
M14) of grants fell in the $5,000 to $10,000 category, and were awarded 
to districts with Indian pupil enrollments between 50 and 99 students. 
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APPLICATIONS 

A total of 1681 applications £or Title IV funding was received for 
the program's second year, - Of these, 1133 were requests for Part A 
funding; 438, for Par.t 6 funding; and lio, for Part C funding- These 
applications represented increases over .the f irs@-year applications of 
10O*7 percent, 19 perceat and 51 percent for i?arts A, B, and C, 
respectively. ^ ' 



Part A Suuimary . . , ' 

Applications were required to include a statement of needs rerevant 
to the intended clients of the project;. In the Part A-LEA. applications , 
the three most frequently identified needs wer.e^(l) personal or social 
needs relative to self-concept, self-image, or image of self as an Indian 
(2) backgroujid inadequacies in .terms of materials, supplies, texts, or 
library materi^s, and (3) curricular inadequacies in the "area of Indian 
studies. Part A-LEA applicants'' program ^objectives we're responsive to 
these identified needs, the three most often proposed, objectives being 
(1) to develop' Indian studies curriculums, (2) to improve self-image or 
concept of self as an Indian, am' (3) to develop^general, academic curri- 
culum^ or materials. , ' * , 

Creation of new- services was the chief purpose of 57.9 percent* of 
the Part A-LEA apjplicant projects, while 20,3" percent proposed nat to 
create new services bu.t rather to intensify, improve, or extend existing 
services. Another 19.5 perc'ent proposed both to create new servic'es and 
to improve existing services. 

As to the grade levels^ served by Title IV projects, ov^r half the 
projects were either kindergarten through twelfth grade (K-12) or first 
through twelfth (1-12). The 'rest proposed serving specific grade cate-^ ^ 
gories between k'indergar ten and the twelfth grade. More than 71 percent 
of the programs were intended to sejrve off-reservation Indian populations 
over 14 percent were intended to serve on-reservation Indian populations, 
and over 12 percent were intended to serve both. 

Part A: Comparison of First Year's Applications and Second Year's 
Applications ' . ^ . 

The number of fiscal year 1974 Part A-LEA projects is 50.9 percent 
larger than the first year's total of. A35. A comparison of the needs 
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identified in the 2 years' applications reveals 6ome changes in relative 
emphasis,, as shown in table. VI for those needs whic^ were identified in 
more than 15 percent of the applications. In the second year's applica- 
tions, there were proportionately far- fewar mentions of (1) needs for 
social adjustment or acceptance, (2J understaf f ing, (3) staff laojk of 
•knowledge and understanding of Indians, and (4)' inadequacies relative to 
counseling programs or vocat^.onal and career guidance. On the other h nd, 
•there were proportionately far more mentions of (1)- educational achieve- , 
ment needs relative to low motivation or negative "school attitude, 

(2) curricular inadequacies in mathematics or remedial mathematics, 

(3) l^ck of teachers and aides of Indian ancestry, (4) inadequate equip- 
ment, (5) inadequate materials, supplies, texts, or library materials, 
and (6) inadequacies in terins of tutorial programs, 

A comparison of the objectives proposed in the first and second year 
Part A application? also shows differences 'in relative emphasis, ' (See 
tablfe VII.) Proportionately fewer applications mentioned objectives in 
(1) improving social adjustment or life skills, (2) improving self-image 
or concept of self as an Indian (although the percentage of second year 
applicants who proposed this objective was still very\^igh: '^Tr6,6 percent) > 

(3) language arts/remedial lah guag tt , u i g*enera 1 communication skills, 

(4) speech, drama, or performing arts, (5) ..career education, and (6.) staffs 
enlargement. On the other hand^, a few objectives were emphasized to a 
proportionately much greater extent in the second year's application: 

(1) Indian studies, (2) staff work with Indian consultants, and (3) develop 
ment of curriculum or materials. The latter three emphases may signal in 
part a consolidation of project efforts into fewer, more critical areas of 
focus for Xndian children. There is the s^trong suggestion th^t much of the 
schooi.^ district management and the Indian communities believe that a strong 
direct ^relationship exists between Indian studies (with Indian input) and 
the improvement of Indian students | self-image, attendance, and academic 
achievement. , I 

Rejection of Applications * 

Of second year Part A-I,EA applications, 248 were rejected; the'most' 
frequent reason was too little Indian community involvement (at least 84 
'denials). Table VIII gives the reasons for denial in the ,182 cases which 
we^e analyzed. - . - % 
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. TABLE VX. 

CliANGES IN RELATIVE EMPHASIS OF FREQUENTLY IDENTIFIED NEEDS : 
COMPARISON X)F PART A APPLICATIONS FOR FY 1974 AND FY -1975 



Needs Identified 



Percent of Funided 
Applications 
f^or'FY 1974^ " 



Percent of All 
Applications 
For FY 197 5 Changes 



Personal or Social Needs: 

Social AdjCrstment/Peer Acceptance 43.2 

Self jConc^pt/ Image/ Image as Indian 50.3 

EducaClonal Achievement Needs: 

•Dropout Race' ■ ' 31.7 

Absenteeism ' 22.5 

Low Grades . 31.3 

Low Test" Scores 23.0' 
Low Motivation/Negative School 

' Attitude ' ' .5 



9.5 
55.6' 



24.0 
17.6 
36.7 
16.9 

23.9 



(33.7) 
5.3 



7.7) 
{- 4.9) 
. 5.4 
^ (-6.1) 

23.4 



! Currlciilar Inadequacies: 
Reading/ Remedial Reading 
Math/Remedial Math ' 

^ .Indian Studies/Culture". 

Staff Inadequacies: 
Understaffed ' 
Lack of Knowledge & Understanding 

of Indians 
Lack of Teachers and Aides of 

Indian Ancestry 

Background Inadequacies: 
Equipment- 

.Materials, Supplies, Texts, 
Library Materials 



9.4 
5.3 
53.8 



32.6 
28.5 
.7 

19.5 
27.4 



'27.5 
15.8 
■50.0' 



11.1' 

11.3 

18.0 

30.5 
64.2 



18.1 
\ 10.5 
^(V3.8) 

(-21.5,) 
.(-i7.2)\ 
17, 3 

11.5 
36.8 



Special Services Inadequacies: 
Counseling Program/Vocational- 
Career Guidance 

• Community/Parent Relations 
Tutorial Program 



46.,9 
>26.7 
1.4 



29.7 

21.8, 

21.8 



(-17.2) 
4.9 
20.4 
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TABLE VII 

CliAN'GKS IN REUTIVE EMPliASIS OF' FREQUENTLY PROPOSED 
OBJECTIVES: COMPARISON OF PART A APPLICATIObSS FOR FY 1974 AND FY 1975 



Objectives 



Percent of Funded Percent of All 
Applications Applications 
For FY 1074 For FY 1975 



Change 



Social Adjustment, Counseling^ Program 

Development : 

'Improve Social Adjustment /Life Skills 
Improve SeM-Image/Concept of Self v 
as- Indian 

Curriculum Development, Objectives: 
Language. Arts/Remedial Language/ 
General Community Skills 
I^eading/Remedial Reading 
yiath/Remediai Math 
Speech/Drama/Performing Arts, 
Indian Studies 
Career Education » 

Staff Development: 
To Be Enlarged * 
To Receive Training 
To Work With Indian Consultants < 
To Employ Paraprof essionals/Aides 
To Improve Coramuni^ty Relations/ 
School-Family Communication/ \ 
Attitude Toward School 
Tb Develop Curriculum/Materials 



29.9 
54.0 



38.2 
31.7 
19.5 
25:5 
30.6 
20.9 



65.1 
16.6 
22.3 
24.8 



26.4 
12.9 



11.5 
46.6 



15.0 
27.2 
15.7 

48.8 
7.4 



.29.0 
17.6 
3i.8 
25.3 



22.8 
35.1 



(-18.4) 
(- 7.4) 



(-23.2) 
(- A. 5) 
(- 3.8) 
(-24.6) 
18.2 
(-13.'5) 



(-36.1) 
1.0 
9.5 
.5 



(- 3.6) 
c 22.2 * 





- TABLE VIII 






DENIAL OF APPLICATIONS FOR FY 


1974 FUNDING* 




0 








Ret 'ons fot Denial 




Number 




o 

Application Incomplete 

Application .Ineligible 

Monetary Arrangements Unacceptable * 

Proposal/Narrative Weak 

Evaluation/DissenyLnation Lacking/ Vague 

Indian/Community Involvement Low 

Low Priority/Not Worth Founding 

Other f ' 


23 
11 
4 

2G 
30 
84 
2 
8 




Total Cases An^ly; 


le-d 


182 




/ 


I- 

21 . • 

2 S V 


✓ 
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PERFORMANCE REPORTS 



Table IX shows the tabulation of the required reporting on acoomplish- 
ment^of project objectives by'- Part A-LEA projects for fiscal year 1973. 
Virtually all projects reported complete accomplishment o? their objectives. 
However, these reported goal attainments were determined* by a variety -of 
means, depending on -local l^vel interpretation and application of the 
language of the Act and Federal rules and regulations* , ' 

The law specifies that "appropriate objective measurement of educational 
achievement" be adopted for. annual evaluation and that the' "extent to* which 
funds provided undefr this title have been effective ini improving the edu- 
cational opportunities of Indian students*.." also, be repor^ted. It is 
further stipulated by the legislation thaD policies and procedures "will 
insure that the. program for which assistance is sought will be operated and 
evaluated in consultation with, and the involvement of, parents of the 
children and representatives of the area to be 3*=*rved, including the, 
cominit'tee. . . . " Because -of the lack of more specific guidelines, project 
performance reports were not consistent in focus, process, time and effort 
involved, quality of data or qualifications of evaluative personnel." 

The development of a program'' monitoring and process evaluation design 
which can be used by all projects for reporting will contribute greatly 'tQ 
the validity and completeness of evaluation infoxmation and will furnish a 
better base for reporting degree of project goal .Achievement. 
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TABLE IX . ' . 

ACCOMPLISHMENT OE OBJECTIVES BY TYP E OF ' OBJECTIVE - PART A 
FIRST YEAR PROGRAMS (FY 1-973) 



. Type of Objecclye 



? Districts 
Having This 
Obiective 



Districts Reporting Full 
Accomplishment 
This Obiective 



f' Number 



Percent 



Staff Development 
Staff Increase 
Curriculum Development 
Equipment and/or Materials 
Meeting Health' Needs 
Teacher Aides/Paraprof essionals 
Counseling 
Tutoring . 
Language Davelopment 
Communication Skills- 
Bilingual Education ^ 
.Fine Arfs/Crafts 
•Social Adjustment 
Recreation/Physical Education 
Other Objectives 



292 

299 

'369 

321 

16Q. 

162 

323 ' 

219 

85 
154 

29 
101 
265 

4i. 
1 



280 
268 
344 
306 
138 
148 
310 
210 

79 
-137 

26" 

96 
253 

41 
1 



95.9 
•89.6 
93.2 ■ 
95.3 
86.3 
91.4 
96.0 
95.9 
92.9- 
89.0 
89.7 
95.0 
95.5 
100.0 
100.0 
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^ . . ' ' EVALUATION IMPROVEMENT EFFORT 

* " 

Because lEA emphasizes locaf program evaluation, the national Program 
Monitoring aiid Program Evaluation System is 'being constructed so as to 
draw its data fro^m local evaluation designs to the^maximum feasible, extent - . 

' It is therefore imperative that 'the local evaluation designs meet certain 
standards Vf -quality; for - example, the processes and products of .the pro- 
jects must be'specified in'detail and the^'means of measuring the specified 

'processes and products must be described ♦ ^ / 

- * . . - . / 

Although all fundeci, fiscal year 1974 Title IV projects ass^r-ed in 
..their application that program evaluation would, be done, in many cases 
these designs were , far from complete by the fall of "1974* Morfeover, there 
was no- standard methodology for carrying out program evaluation — the 
"''lack of which reflects the wide variations irt evaluation practice in the 
field of education in general. 

' In orde- to offer means of improving field evaluationrprocess^es,* two • 
series ot conferences were devel9ped ~ a series of 3 f ive-day t^u^lity 
Contxo-L.CanferenGes and 10 t-hree-day Field Capability Improve-ment workshops. 

. ' ■ ' * V 

' Quality Control Conferences • 

; / . ^ V 

Invitations to participate in the series of three Quality Control • 
Conferences were sent to. the 60 largest Part A-LEA projects. The genets^l 
^purpose of these conferences, each o*f which built upon the previous con- 
* ference experience, was to instraciLJlhe participants in evaluation methods 
and to reach agreement among them on a reasonable, practical, and feasible- \ 
plan for gathering and reporting evaluative infagmation. into -the national 
'system. Ovei;^ll, 44 projects actually participa^ted • These'^combined pro- . 
jects represei^ted $8,295,951 (or 34,8 percent) of Part A-LEA funding and . ^ 

69,832 (or 32.8 percent) of all Indian students coVered by fiscal, year 
1974 Part A-LEA projects, *The first conference, held in October 1^74, 
dealt with the concepts of evaluation. and needs assessment and with the 
rationale for the national eval«:ation system design. The second conference, - 
held in November 1974, emphasized the techniques of eyaluation design and ;r 
measurement, . Assijmments pertinent to the national system were completed - ^' 
between the conferences, > The third conference, held in Marc*h 1975, pro- 
vided an opportunity for detailed review and refinement of fiscal year 
1974 evaluation designs fkid of evaluation plans'' for fiscal j'ear" 1975; the ^ 
conference concluded with statements of intent by ♦the participants- con- • 
cerning.the types of data to b,e reported by their projects and Schedules - 
for delivery' of those data for. the first National Report by October 30, • » 

1975, . . ^ . ^ 

24 ■ ' . • 
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Participants re asked to make ovei all .evaluations of the Quality 
Control Conferences; these are shown in table X, 



A . 



' Fielxi Cap;/bility Improvement Conferences t 



n 



It^ is the clear intent of lEA that there be local -assessment of needs, 
locaL/d^tfern\inatiorv of program content and methods of delivery., ^ arid local 
• evajmation olE Title IV programs* Since many— pro j fee t^ are staffejd by per- 

sons^new to these responsibilities,^ a sejries of 10 three-da^€ralnirig 
. conferences were conducted in strategic |locations arouiyj^^tne Nation/. 
-/'RepresenEatives of 165 projects from 25 states partitflpated in f he^e^ con- 
/Vferences ih which the main topics were nf eds^ssesstnent and progra^ 

evaluation.. Ovfer 61 percent of the parjc^iclpants were Indians orjAl^skan 
Nat^ives. Participants studied and practiced needs assessment and/ 
evaluation methodologies, using their own "projects as frames of y^teference.* 
Several participants desiring. to reinforce their leatning caipe tp two 
separate conf^rendis , although the agendas were the same; arid several 
projects sent additional staff members to a subsequent conference after^ ' 
attending an 'initial one. .At^the end of the Conference, . 59 percjent of^ the 
participants respond^ed to a conference evaluation quest i(/nnaire. Of these 
responses, 44.6 percent gave ttieir conference an overall rating of "ve^y ^ ^ 
useful/* 48.9 percent\ "somewhat ;useful 5.0 perqenf "not very useful," 
and 1.5 percent gave no overall 'rating. 'No one rated his conference "riot 
a"C all useful." \. , . ( - . . 



The participants' perceived needs for technical assistance to their 
projects were also assessed informally; the^ results of the assessments are ■ 
described below. < 



Needs for Technical Assistance 



/ 



During the t^g sets of conference^ participants were a^sked to identify * 
and discuss their projects' most important needs for ^technical assistance. 
Results of these informal needs assessments are shown in Table XI — grouped 
according tc categories suggested by \^analysis of the individual project ' 
responses. There are" 10 categories of kinds of need and 3 categories^ of 
ways in 'which the needs should^be met \(iie. training, information-giving, 
and advice-givingi. ' Overall, these prc^jects .most needed information about , 
how to interpret tne applicable Federal regulations arid the Office of - ^ / 
IndiaiT Education application instructions and reportirig requirements , the / 

sk 

advice ^n curriculum development or<'^materials 



econd mps^ frequently identified need was for advice concerning evaluation / 
kills arid services . Thg 'thvd most fre^uentJLy identified need w^s for, 



r 
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TABLE -X 



PARTICIPANT EVALUATION OF USEFULNESS OF QUALITY "CONTROL CONFERENCES 
. ' (By percentage of those. responding) 



Denver I 



Denver II 



Albuquerque 



Very- 
Useful . 

Somewhat 
Useful ' 

Not Very 
•Use Eul 



56.45: 



* 31.0% 



. 12.6%- 



60.0% 



40.0% 



0% 



72.2% 
27.8% 
0% 



"Not At All ■ 
Useful 

Responses - 

Non-Responses 



0% 

32 
14 



0% 
20 
15. 



0% 
■32 
3 



FIELD STUDY 



-\. Introduction ' • , " * . .- • 

Information on project operations is a n^ce^ssary evaluation component 
Vfthe San Educ^tioniAct. In order to produce-more -valid and complete 
k'ield operations data -th^n has been collected in the evaluation of other 

^ derafp" r^s. and' to convert, it into P^S'^^- i^^fr'n"- "iLefin' ' 
nnS. a prototype and reporting system was designed to be utilized in • 
• U74?75. tn .the interim between ^bhe y.ars 1973 and 1974. ^ ormation 

the field was gathered thirdugh an interview and monitoring study o^ 
•' -iXn Education Act Projects rat'her than the usually used mail survey., 



beseVlption of. the 'Study _ . ' « V 

• dre information interview schedules -we're developed which were ex- 
oandak-e a-ccording to the size and nature of the project. Three f orms ,were 
-K^£?Wd toward all projects; these addressed the director the ..aff . and 
the-!pa\ent committee. v'* ^ ' ^ ' 

ThV interview schedule ^f^project directors covered severi-l areas of 
specialVinformationl ^ , 

• !• \ 'Biographical ' , • ^ \^ 

' ' \ ' * * 

' . 1 Wckground information about the district, such as th.e directors' 
: :"VrheLie>. school organization, pupil enrollment. Indian enroll- 

• ient , number of schools .^Ith Indian- enrollmentj and Federal 
funding participation . . " 

3. pVoject objectives, activities, and participants 

4. -.Cdmpot\ents of needs in the district ^ ^ ^ , 

■ • 5 :,VaHations in the .interactions of staff, parent committee, and " 
* .prkect directors in carrying out the lEA program _ 

6.' Interviewers' comments on quality of data obtained, during the 
, interview . ^ '' _ , , * ., ~ ' 

The'stalf member questionnaire sought data similar to that obtained 
■from the project director. The parent committee chairperson ^^tervlew^ 
.'schedule was Wrailel to t^e project directors' questionnaire in that it 
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sought a description of the parent^ committee members! Awareness, of the 
objectives, descriptions of how the parent committee works, and details 
on the parent- committees' participation in lEA project operations and 
evaj^ation. The patent committee qixestionnaire ,also sought compai^able 
informajtion in terms of their relationships with those of the staff and 
the project director. In all cases, information about the quality of the 
data was obtained ^from the interviewer ♦ , _ ' ♦ . 



The three survey instruments used with Parts B and C projects were 
very .similar in structure to those us4d for Part A projects* The major 
difference between the two sets of instruments was that the instriiments 
fot Parta B and C i^ere designed to obtain data relating to nonpublic 
school syst»em adininistr^ion, whereas the instryments for Part A. were 
.designed to collect data relating to^.pui).lic scho.ol system organizational 
structure and administration procedures. ' ^ w . ^ • ' 

random selection was made of almost 30 percent of the questiobnaires ' 
for the establishment of coding categories and formulat:^on of the data for 
automated processing.^ During this review process, the quality of the data 
was verified and the review indicate^d that the data was in. excellent 
cohditioji^ , • , 

^ ' * # Vi . , 

' » r - 

A stratified sample^ consisting of 105*Part A-LEA projects was sd-ie'ct^d 
to be interviewed along with all 63 B .and^C projects, (The stratification 
of Part A projects was. made on the basis*of size by dollars with the ex- . . 
ception of Alaska,^ where the basis ^as the percentage and number of children 
as well as dollar amounts.)" .The number of interviews increased propot-^ . 
tionally with the dollar amoQnt of the project. 

Results of the Study ' ^ ^ / 

A The analysis of the field study data was completed Vimarily. with two 
gp^lsin mind. The first was toestimate the ef fectiveness-of tm. project;- 
the second was to ptovide descriptive information aboi;t; the way in which 
pf^ixjeets are panned, operated, atid evaluated. For this report, resOlts ^ 
relating to the first goal will be examined. National projections were 
drawn for Part .A> but simple frequencies were used for Parts B^and C pifb- 
jects because of .the inability^ to describe the national pomijation of these 
types of grantees. Selected analyses involving major ques^ons have been 
summarized for this report. . ' ' . / 

* Perha'ps the most important item on both the project director forms and 
the paFent committee forms ife the item which solicits •a racing of sut:cess 
of 'the-projec.t. On that item, 9(>.;percent of the project dir:ectors rated 
their project v^ry effective, in at least some - ways . Over 50 .per ceat JA^l^^-l 
these p^'roject .directors rated the'program very effective in most aspects. 
Only 6 percent rated tfheir l^rojects inef fecti^fe. . (See listing on pages 2-3 
of parent committee and project director project-effectiveness ratings.) 



Responses werfe also elicited to the question of wh'ether* or n6lg;the 
projects wece properly target*red. Of *the 93 percent of the project 
directors ,who responded, 60 percent gave a definite "yes," reply, arid" 33 
percent gave/a guarded or mixed repl^- Pnly.orie project director sai*d 
"no/* Parent Committee members gave percent "yes" responses, 6 percent 
"no^* responses, and 28 percent, mixed or guarded responses. 

/ The project .director, . staff member, and pareAt copnittfee meipbers were 
each asked to list t-he objectiyes*of the project. These objective^ were 
coded under 20 categories, ^ 

Cross-tabulation of thr^e sets of objectives indicate either a gross 
difference of usage in. tenafpol-pgy t)r very, uneven knowledge of the project 
across the three respondent levels. . Areas^where disagreelnent occurs appear 
to be those which are most subject to the influence of different, p^rspec- 
tivesi for instance, what might be considered as a counseling objective by 
the project director (since the counselor was hired by^the project^irector 
Eo advice in dropimt project activities) may be considered a cultural en- 
lightenment objective to the tea*cher since its content is based upon tribal 
■ trad'itibnt The same- project may be considered to have a sel-f-concept 
objective by* th^ parent whose child is showing new self-opinions, ^ , - 

Never th^ess, most orrhe projects appear to be ccJncentracing^on coufiBHtln^ 
remedial, general, academic, cultural enrichment., and .self-concept objectives 
The fiscal year 1974 objectives appear jnuch more child-directed than those" 
objectives in Title 'IV^ projects for fiscal year 1973,,. 

In looking at th'e major problems discussed by the parent commfttee and'' 
*the project director, it appears that (different perspectives are influencing 
coWunication/ The parent committee members'Tarnd the projeTct director appear 
to have different intdhrpretations oi what is discussed 4n meetings^. The 
project dir^ectors tend to categorize problems, -but the parent conftnittee 
.see.ras. to classify many problems -under the general category of -program 

.oper*ation, ^ * > . 

J , ^ * - - . 

Table XII shows the categories^dentifded as**majjor problems and the 
percentages of parent ^committee, members and project directors who perceived* 
these as. major proBlemjs. \ - ~ — ~ ™ — * ' 

Problems of comjpunicatlon similar to those found in the data in table 
XII are also<?found in the data relating to the areas of most concern to 
. I^roject directors and 'parent committee members. The areas of concern most 
frequently mentioned' by project directors are Communications (22 percent) 
and funding (17 percent).. The parent dommittee members Reported the school , 
system (75 percent) (this could include both staffing and funding)^and the 
severity of needs (23. percent) , " ^ ^ . ■ ■ 

The cost effectiveness information s'hown in ta6le XIII indicate that 
whftn projects invested in staff "and materials the additional funding 
appeared ^to raise' the level of effectiveness. 
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Majpr 
►Problem 



^Staffing 



Communication. . - 
^ Severity of Children's 
Needs* . ' 

7\ Community interest . 
School System. 
Funding 

Program Operations 
Construction 



Parent 
Committee 



1% 
m V 

20% 

. 4% - ~ S 

15%, 
37, 



Project 
Director! 



25% 

■?o% : 
i4% - 

15% 
30% 

32% ■ 

- . 



■ TABLE XIIX . . 

COST EFFECTIVENESS, ON PROJECTS JUDGED AS 
REACHI-NG STUDENTS ' ■ " ' 



• 






* 






..Very , .• 
Effective* 


* • Somewhat' • 
Effective- Effective 


Personnel* 
Fringe ' * / 
travel 
» Equipment . ' 
Suppl'ies 
.Contractual-, 
Construction 


* 25,604 

, -22;250' 
> 22,250 - 
< 23,081 ' 

•2'3,372 ."c 
' 22,25^0 " 
. 22,250 


24;397- : 
22,452 
22,452 ^ 
22,658 

22,844 ^ '. . 
■ 2i2,658^ ' 
22 ,-844' 


.22,6li" 
.22,250 . 

22'; 250 
'22,250 ' 

22,250'' ' 

22,250 
"22,250 


Iifdlr,ect Charges 
Other \ " 


22^250 
• 22,250 


. 22,250 • ■ 
_ 22,250 


22,250 - I 
22,250 \\ 


' • TOTAL 


205 •.557- 


204/805 ' 


200,611 \' 




*.4%. 


^ . . .2.1% * 





. 13.2^ 



3:1% 
5.0%. 



2.5% 



It. should be noted that the percentage .difference "between "somewhat 
effective" ^and "vety .e'ffectlve" in Personnel median .expenditure is 13.2- •• 
petcent . . ' • ^' « ' 

The second most cost-effective Expenditure is for supplies which^.shows 
a 5.0 percent increase as shown in table XIII. - * , . 

•* • . , ^ • , 
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■ CONCLUSIOljS 

Si r ' : 

Four conclusions appear wcrrthy ot'CX)mment_f rom^^ perlimi^rjr analysis 

tbe f\eld study data:- ■ : ^ "^V"^"-*^?": 1 

*' * . . • • 

!• the projects appear to be addressing the needs .of the Indian com- < 
munity and although the early proposals appeared not to be based-^ -, 
on good rapport with the community, the projects in operat'ioii. - 
after the second year spem to be acquiring community support . • 

*2. To date ther^ is strong evidence to sugge'st IprbjeCt ef fectiveness% 

.3.. There is a large range of communicaC^ion problems. be^een the ' > 
school administration and>the Indian community, ifiis indicates . 
a rxeed fpr mor^. involvement 06 school administration and Indian 
community at the level of ^standardiz4.ng terminology and concepts 
• for mutual understanding. ' , 

* * " ♦ * * 

4. Financial support appears to be best spent in th^ area of special 
.staff. 
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SUMMAI^Y- OF RECOMMENDATIONS AND ASSOCIATED FINDINGS' 



♦ ' We present^ here the summary of our study of Indian 

Education^ in terms bf our main recommendations , together 

with the concepCual framework ^nd thei empirical "J^indings 
* ' • ' , • * 

t!bat lead us to 'these recommendations T The subject is vast 
an<^ comt>lex. In order to'^'make it^ somewhat '-more manage^ble^ 
jwe* will consider five areas: ' educational effectiveness, ' 
,eommunity participation. Indian. Eduqation, management 
-and. finance: While this division seems natural,^ it is also 
^^artif icial ? none' of the areas can really be isolated, and' 

all recommenda-tions Should be thought of as^being inter-r:e7 

. . . f ' ♦ ' ' • 

. lated*- , • . . - 

/ Within each area/ we* will present propositions^ fin'd- 

ings and cpnclusions, and recommendations ♦ Propositions der- 

riye from our research into the state of the art and, f^r 

* Indian Education, our research into the historical , cultural 

and legislative aspects* The propositions form the concep- 

tual fofamework within which we interpret our. findings, draw 
« • * \ » I . 

coliclusions and offer recommendations* ^ 

■«v • ■ " • " ^ ' • 

-~ V While the -subjects of our study ife Indian Education,' 



we feel that much ol our work can be applied* to educational* 
issues affecting other groups,, including not justT minority 
groups^ but the white mjuddle class ^ as well* TKe defdt^nition 
and. implementation of a ^oo'd educational system is\ci problem 
for all* We do nat think in. terms of Indian Edxicat.io'n 
"catching up"- to non-India*n education, but ratl^r in terms . 
of Indian- Education forging ahead and serving a*s^a model for 
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Other gro^ips that wi^h^to cofntrql. their cultuxal destiny by, 

playing an active ro>e in the educatiol) of their chiTdren. 

'.-* «' ' » ♦* 

Educational Effectiveness ' • ^ 

/ -After many decades of; educational research, there is 

little agreement onVwha't;,cons:t;itutes a sound education, . let 

alone'-how to -provide it.'and to evalu-aee It." The" following , 
, • " . ' ■ ■ ' •■ 

propositions are ba;^ic to dur thinking in this a^rda:' 

Proposition f "Equal- fiduc^^tipnal opportunity" as^ a goal, foj^. 

"education is good '^&t it does riot inSura^an ^ 
adequate edueationaJt-^opportunity/ particularly 
when it is thought of. only^-i^L terms of bus- 
inc to achievfe' ira'clal balance. *ftn' -eq\ia-l and 
• adequate basic educational' opportunity would 

• ; ■ ' ,v ' 

■ ' ';be a more appropriate goal. 

Proposition 2^*- An "adequate -basic education" mqst be ^efiVd. 
' . This shbu-ld. np^t be an' ideal education,, but \ 

. rather a minimui.i education to be ^uarapteed 
" ' to all ,chi:ldren, Iridian and non-Indian* ^1 ike • 

Proposition 3. -..In ^ bi-cultural setting , thefe.must also be 
•• ' an additional .minimal education defined in 

• , terms of the ^part;icular culture involved.- - ^ 

Proposition .4 ^ No educationai. systemjcah be effective in , 
. . , piecenjeal^ -.Therp -must be, a unified ( but! not 

uniform) and coherent program.. T 
«# • , » * . ^ ■ • 

Proposition ,5 7 3ince no existing' qducationai;; system is ■ con- 
sistently successful by', any yardstick of 

■ measurement,^ c^dical changes may well be 



♦ " n^G-e^s^ry and desirable.* Xn , particular , non-^ 

. • * school-?based education may be at least as im- 
' p'ortaht as' learning .in •the. classroom* 

. Ouf ertvpirical-work. sHow.s t,h;at the success of the Title « 
•I,-. Title .IV and JOM programs are all viewed in terms of ' 
traditibnal {3 R' s) subject matter* Since we** know that InSiah 
parents want" their children to function well in both ^cultures, 

yot emphasize" traditiqnal subject; matter we conclude that 

' ' ' • ' ' • "i - * 

-the'cxirrent basicj^^oundation programs are inadequate^ , We .stress 

^ that^an adequa^tis basic education must' be 'defined and that ^ 
it must be guaranteed through the use of basic support- motffey 
and compensatory programs > This i$ not an 'Indian issue, 'but 
a completely general issue that must -be resolved, before the 
specif ic , educational, goal? ofMndiaqs can be deal.t.with prop- 
erly. Not only is tradl^'tional subject matter most relevant 
in t.erms of program success,!, but it is, stressed most in all 
three of the programs. There is. both serious overlap .among ^ 
the programs an^f general, confusion a? to what- program serves 
what .purpose and for whom.. We T^ecommend the .enactment of 

. an tndi.an Education Omnibus Act, not tt> repla ce existing 

leqislati6n but- to clarify it . We further recommend that - 

. ■ - • ^- ■- 

sucK'Heqislation be concerngd^.not only wi.th program type , ^ ^ 

i,e., basic, compensatory, or cultura-1 . - but clea rly -address 
the issue o-£ eligibility of the various types .of .institu- . 
tionai structures, i.e., federal school (B lA) . public school 
'(LEA) and Tribal educational institutions, i*e*; Tribal com- 
' munlfcy schools and Tribal educational agencies * 

;/0n pages Xliv. - xlvii we. include an. outline of major 
' ' * . • ^ ' xxxii . ' ' . * 



legislation 'that fnusfbe examined and^'clarified. The outlin^^ 

r * • : . . , * " \ > 

includes a column :desci;dbing needed 'reform «which should be 
thoilght of 9s tentative. * We recommend' thaft the .stud y called^* 
for in s\ 1 Q17 center* on developing and clatJfying the leg - • 
islative relat ionshoip in detail taking into ./consideiratioi> 

7^: — ' • . • / • r \ • 

the*- issues, fifidi rigs, conclusions and recommendations con - 

— — ! TT' ^> ~ ' 

^tai ned in this study .' . ^ ^ 

Commanxty Participation ' ^ . . - • ^ 

' Since educational 5bal\s cannot be agreed upon/ there 
is- no ".objective crit^ierion foV measurij^g edwc^tionail eff ecr- . 
Ttiveness; one man.' s , .expert opinion becomes! another man's ' 
heresy. We of£er the following two .pb^^posit^orl^ ^as--a-^4uide ^. 
for "alleviating • this situation, * . . ^ 

Proposition 6 - The .community thought: of Aainly in *terms 
df ' p'c^rents. but including students 'and all 
{ other concerned, citiz'ens/lshould be the fl-J 
♦ nal judge of educational effectivenes!^. 

• Proposition 7 -.The* comijc^unity mu^t be able to implement its 
' ^ . educationsil goals and jucigments. This re- 

^ quires •control, rather than me^e advisory / 



^ ' status, with .regard to .curriculum^ and ^aff. 
• - Our fieia work, shows that effective PA6 functioning. • 
leads to'a. ntore succ(^ssful prograifi? It also' shows that 
PAC members are often inadequa.tely informed of the ir^ own 
program/ are . very uninformed regarding other t>rogr.ams. and ■ 
' do not coordinati 'their •activities .with other PA^lS in^ the- - 
- dikrict.. Wfe c6nclude that PACs arfe the ..key to edu9atiohal 

- ' ■ ' : 

■ . XXXH-i 
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relevance and success, but. that they, are hampered by i-nade- 
quate trainir|cj and a lack df technical assistance. Indian 
';,energy in, the community is d,if fused and fragmented ra,ther ^ 



.than focused on co.mmon goals. We' >recommend- a single PAQ in 
a district! with exisj^ing PAC6 serving as* committees for 
. specific programs . Thi^s would apply to Title IV and^J.OM at 

"least; for Title I, the committee # might 'iierve as a delegation,' 

» * ' > ' ' "* . * * 

rather than comprising the fen tire committee fQr that program*. 

This single PAC must be adequately fuhdfcdi so that staff 

positions can be maintained an4 Jo that technical assistance 

can be. purchased ., -Not only are .PAC. members uninformed /about\ 

their, prdgrafks, but school staff ^re fretiuently 'uriinfc^med 

. about the Vole oi .the PAC. More traihlhg must be provided / 

" ari4 funded, at all local levels. PAC members 1 school .staff 
• > ^"""^ ' ' \ ' 7^ ~ n ft 

and LEA staff should have cD[nbined training ^sessio?<s in 

which all groups learn f irom -eaph ather on an equal basis . 



'Indian Education 



The preceding discuGsiof) deals of coursfe Vith Indian 
Educc>t-ion, but could .be applied with little change to , other 

. ' * ^ , V 

bi-cultural settings.^ The Indian* situatiort,^ However, is" ^ 
.j^**unique, ,and we adyahce the foll?)Wing^ piropositiphs as dis- 

. tinotly Indian./ . ^ ' ' ^ ^ ^ i " ' 

P^oppsitio"n 8^'- Indian* Education within the federal structure : 

. /* ■ • ^ y ■ . • • ^ . / 

«' has Giyolved primarily a? a tool', for assimi-^ 

lation and for land divestation. lijr'any 

* ^ ; . ' • " \ • ' f 

. ^ terms, Ir^di^n or white; this traditional edu- ^ 

^ • ^ cational sytem >wi1:hin the BIA ahd ^l^lic 

V Kxxiv ' * • 
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. ' /\ • - , ' • • . . 

\ ^ school structures has failed,. 

Proposijtibn 9*'- Indian Tribes and not states have the pri- 

" ' ' ; -\ mary responsibility- -for edutfating iHdian - - 

- " - children within' Tribal jurisdictions. ^ 

Proposit ion 10 ~\Th€j financing of Indian ;Educatiori is exer- 

^ * ' ' ci^ed by th*6 federal *'government in Tribal 

, r " <V jurisdictions in lieu of Tribal fiscal 

. responsibilities not in lieu .of. state f is- 

\ * cal responsibildties. 

Proposition 11 -- federal finaricial support for. Indian Educa-* 

tion stems from treat^^, .moral, le^l an^ 

...f practical responsibilities,^ 

l' Pi^oposfCyion' 1^ - Indians who have accepted citizenship 

« V have ^a^ dual citizenship (Tri'ba^l and Unitled , 

' < ' « * ^* s> \ 

states) therefore '.within, ^ta'te jurisdictions** 
^ . - ' • ... * *.;^hey^n3^oy al.l» the tigh"ts\ duties,. .pri<ri«* 

' /'f^le^^fe^ and* responsibilities of any* other 



'^/^-T ' \ - cTitizeh af the state. 



.c-'*/'o. > A major' doi^^rus^i^n Which -follow^ Srpm th'ese. prop^si-* " 
: T;. - ; " * . - .^v ' i ^:^ * ^ / . . ^: ^ 

/r£loh§ ds^-that lea.dslatip.n;^ *a,nd tte^ implementation ot.l-egisla- 
■ ' • *\ • * * * , ^ » " . ^ . * 

tion. niust taW intb" accodnt, the^ fact af Triijal educational 

- /juti-sdictiori Vnd thfis -th^ j^eyeljbpmerit^of Tribal edi^pati^na 
^ irvgtitutions as-well ^s tHe.Vactf of .IridlAfi studen^;s in, state- 

• . ..jurisdiction^ .'^rid. . thus \fed(%ral funding - to. address' the .special 

• - ved^ucatiorial needs of sucn sfeiit^Lants. . * *^ ' 
- Within the, fr amework of -^Tribal' educational MUrisaife- 

* ' « 3 T^' • * V 

*V , tion*«we recommehd ^hat federal educational' gunds be spent 

• " ^'' primarii\;/fo'r'^ this development of Tr4.ba,l educational ^ ^ 



institutions^ BIA' schools should 'be returned to Tribal con -y 

trol rather^ than to state or local educational agencies . 

Maintaining the^ existing public educational institutions ^ 
• * f 

(state jurisdiction) within Indian Tribal jurisdictions . 
should be an option of Tvibes> not! a requirement bri^^ht • 
abput by the BIA policy of ^termination of Tribal educational 
jurisdict:ion> " , , • ^ 

Within the framework of Indian Education in^ public 
schools, we can make specific recommendations regarding the 
three supplemental programs that have been studied, 
• ' Title I^s not Indian-oriented; should be used as at 
compensatory program for guaranteeing an adequate basic . 
E ducation in the traditonal subject matter^ i.>e.y (3 R's |t> 
Title IV is the" best structured of th4 programs we - " 
-have studied. It. is at least as succes'sful as the other - 
two, and is the best vehicle for translating favorable com- . 
munity a'ttitudes toward Indian Education into effective pro-- 
grams. Furthermore, it has only been in existence a short , 
time, so that we conclude that it is "potentially the strong- 
est tool for /achieving a .good educational .system for Iijcaians 
Title IV .should.be used exciasiveliy for Indian-relatfed- edu- ^ 
cational^, subject matter. :It should be strengthened and ex - 
.ganded . » * « " , , 

V, .JO^ funds' are used for v'ir'tually every educational and 
non-^Sucational purpose imaginablev^ The bnly. consistent 
finding is bhat JOM. is simply a device to. "plug rholes'i, in 
£he' educational budget. This extends,, at some sites, to 
the i^fs^ppropriitlbn ok JOM funds_ toward basic suppoirt/' -.^ 

* . » - XXXVl ^ 



. JOM should focus ojn special non-classrdoin*,needs and s hould 
%/ ■ 

be primarily used to relieve the* socio-economic burden^ which 
prevent an Ihdian«chdld from attending schools In 'addition , 

JOM should be used, for non- sch ool /based education as deter- 

' " ^ ' ^ . ^' 

mined by the PACs> JOl\ would .Jpe best administered by PACs < 

and should callow considerable flexil^ility since the needs 

can only be determined by the .PACs themselves / 

A final* point should be made regarding Tribal educa- 

tional institution's.- Education is a major industry; fpr - • 

most Tribal jurisdiction it may well proyid4 more th^'n 5.0 

percent of ',the inflow of monies. The control of educational 

"dollars lecJds to financial: and political pow^r* "Although, 
our study* i.s concerned with educal:ion It indirectly is con~^' 
cerned with the socio-^economic conditions of the Indian peo- 
ple* * We recommend* that ttie development of* Indian educational 
institutions be viewed pot only in strictly educational terms , 
but as 'a major tool for the economic development and self - 

. sufficiency of Indian Tribes . . 

Maaagentelnt * . - - 

The preceding sections have emphasized eduoaltional pro-. 



grams and local 'Indian control. \ While these two -aspects coil- 
stitute our .ultimate area of concern^ wfe must also addfese 
the- frroblems that arise from thelexisting educationalT^ureau- 
. era tic, structure. . 'Bhe two main functi^ins of these institu-** 
' tions are management and financing, '"the fir^t of whi'ch is 
treated here and the second of which is treated in. the next 
section"*. The following propositiqn apE>lies to both. 

xxxvii ' * . ^ 
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- ''Proposition 13 - Education^ v)hiie taking place on a -local 

level, neaa'ssarily invblvcs a*n extensive , ^ 
' , bureaucracy/ wit-h its twin aspects of manage- 

. \^ ' ment and finance,^ Educational recommenda- 

* * - . * t» * ' / 

'tibns cannot" be implemented m a vacuum, 

but must. take management and finance into 
. ^ ♦ • • 

Recount, . ♦ 

All bureaucracies drift toward self-perpdtuation and' 
a> ' it is sometimes necessary to remind ourselves of the follow-' 
ing tir.uism's- ^ *. ■ • . , 

Proposition 14 -/Any educational management system must be ^ - 

• \>t>sed '6n accountability to 4l|ponstifeuency. ^ . 
Proposition 15 - The constituency^, m the case of Ijida*an . ^ . 

^ *Education,*is the" Indian people, ^' * ^ \ ^ . ^ v 

/ . WLe .have found that serious management weaknesses exist, « 
at all levels and- for all^ programs,' N^ational agencies - USOE , 
. .. aijd BIA - do not provide leadership and direction to "state * • / 

* and reg'ional agencies, and" do not coordinate their effqrts. ^ . ^/ 

* " ^ * ' ^ * ' * 7', 
^ State^'and regional agencies do not manage programs ef f^c- . ' - ' ^ 

*' ^ , ' . ' * 

! tively .and do not provide Ifeader^hip and direction to LEAs. > * 

'The BIA in particular must -be singled ou-t here. RIA manage- _ 

. ment is not just weak;- it is internally inconsistent ^nd is ^ , ^ 

' > ^ ' " ' - ■ . ^ / i " * * 

'.structured so as to confound^ rather than serve ".the Indian* , ^ , 

people.- irSQg' and BI'A. at the national - level-, must coordina'te ^ .- _ 

Vheir efforts," with each other aad with Indian groups. They 

must gxercise their authority in terms-. of clear, and enforce- 
'a ble rules, regulations and guidelines so as to provide di- 

• . rection to state, regional and iQCQ ^' ac^encaes. 
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SEA management^' is weak^ has Little relationship to LEA 
management and is not based on accountability to an Indiari 
constituency. Our first. recommendcTtion is that TndiranLEduca - 
tipn be managed primarily as a point local/federal system / 
with the -^role of the state being de-emphasizfed ^ * . ^ 

At the LEA level/ not, only is management weak/ -but 
strong, management detracts from program success;' the 'LEA/ in 
"imprpVing\* Its nvariagement practices/, hladers rather "than 
helps the Indian communit*^ in "achieving its educational goals 
The issue* here > then/ is-npt that of , strengthening ^current ^ 
school managemer^t practices but of re-defining the r'gle of 
ma;nagement. Management^ must be^ re-structured to focu^s on 
. effectiveness rather^' than narrow compliance; on problem-sol v - 
inq rc^ther th.ah self -maintenance . The management . system 

must^be org^ani zed to accomplish objectives set by parents -/ 

. - ■ -J — : — 

-sjbudents arid teachers. School administrators must make in - 
formed decisions based on the reality of the classroom 3na 
the chii-d's home environmdri't while adjusting and improving 
base<!^upon feedback from operational levels and evaluation 
of outcomes . " * 

An educational system, to be 'effective/ must ^e fi- - 
nanced effectively/ i.e../" must be finaaced in terms of the 
.goals and objectives of the system. Financing involves four 
main components - source of finance/- doHaij. amount/ distri-' 

^ hution and control -'Vnd we base our recommendations on pro- 
. ' ' • * ^ « ■ • . 

positions poncerning each of the"se components'. 

Proposition 16 - The cost t)f^ education should be divided fee- 

tween local/ state and -federal sources in 

. " ' ■ xxxix " ' • , . 



statG jurisdictions r-. between Tribal and 
federal source's in Tiribal juri>dicJtions*. 
Proposition 17 - Funding must "be^guaranteed to provide an 

, • "adequate basic* education" to ali children, 

.Prqposit4on 18 - Funding must be equitable* within an LEA, 

^ among districts in a state, and across states. 
'Proposition 19 -'.Educational control implies control of money. 

t * ... 

. We >have found that there is-tio consistent def-iiiitiOR 

of. '"basic support" at the LEA level, '. Nor is there .any uni- . 

forinity in Accounting procedures or in classification of ex- 

penditures. These problems lead to misappropriation of funds, 

most noticeably in regard to JOM money being uged f c5t; basic 

Support! .More basically ^ they negate the possibility \of ' an 
' ' / * . ' • \ ' . . ' 

"adequate tasic education*- 'for* all" by' obscuring the details-, 

of cash , flow 'in a school dis^trict. An adequate basic.e^uca -^ 
fcioh^must be provided throifgh state and local funddng^ together 
wi'th such "federal sources as Title I and" P. L. 874.' The use 
Of Title IV and \JOM for this 'purpos^e- must be prohibited, Ac- 
cbuntihq procedures must be -sjbahdardlged to guarantee that 
tEAs will be accountable in terms of matching revenues to ex- 
peridi.tures\ ' ■ - \ j • • 

V 'The. current situation "is not entirely the fault of the . 
LEAS J but is largely dependent on the lack .^of local funds, - 
^inadequate state support and the, finding cycles which ^ 
make planniTig all.but impossible and , necessitate an ad hoc. 
.use. 'Of whatever 'money is' available?. .Since education shpuld 
be a basic ^right, educational 'funding ma^t be- guaranteed- ' - 
Fo-xwatd funding is a necessity. > Entitlements should be - 

xl- - . 
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ayairable two years in. ad\^ance > - . . ^ 

' Proposition 18 cail^" for '**equariz^t~ron"" of school per - 

' ' ' • - • ^ % ' • ■ 

pupil expenditures. If this were" achieved it would not 

guarantee an "equal .educational opportunity" much less an 

/{adequate educational oppo'rt,u'nity • " "Equ,^lization" however, 

can'be thought as .providing a minimum, per pupil ^amount 

fo^^e^ch^^g^^ and school 'district. We recjommehd tha t 

federal _legigl:at ion be enacted" requiring, states ^to implement . 



^ "Equalization" of basic^^upport per pUpil expenditures not 
only acijoss LEAs within the st^te^^t-^also across schools 
within the district . Such "equalization" shoul^^pRly to 
funds for school construction as well as school operation . ^ 
'■ This would' cfro vide a more appropriate method to deal witH 
the problem of "equal" educational opportunity." We also 
' reconunfehd that the fedexal government institute a' national 
Hequalization" plan-^^whicli wpuld equalize per pupil expepdi -^ 
^ " tiires'across states. ' " * - ' 

_ " .If federal- equalization l%gislatipa*-whiqh cuts across 
: . all levels^ is^^ too difficult, impossible or too expensive to 
be enacted I^y Congr-ess, then as a minimum we recommend the, 
^ following : The federal government should ensure "equaliza- 
yion" -of '"basict*support'" to Ind>lan school ^districts :at a 

m inimum level of the national average per pupil expenditure , 

— " * ' [ [ ^ ^ [ I 

through an anvendlment to 874 - legislation . - 

• ^ ^ith regard to school construction^^P\ L.8'l5 should be 

aitiended so as to provicle a set-aside, for Indian districts 

' ' to. alldvFtoF^cbns-trlic of such districts or should 

- * ' - . ^ <^ * 

be furfded at a high enough level to end de f agto .competj-tion 

* - " . * .-'^ xl'i ■ • ' ^ 
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between In diao. district needs and cons'tructXQB needs of " . » 

V - * " ' • : * ' . . f . . . , 

military -bases .and other- fed'eraXly. impacted areas > * ; 

' « • i • » , , . * 

"Educational content, we have mentioned, . cannot be . 

coiitrolled without gontrol over educational fundus- Since 

we believe that LEiAe must be accountable to their communities, 

we recommend . an enforc^able^^by-pass. prov,isio|} ;for all Indian 

educational programs.' If it can Be:. demorfgtrated that the 

LEA "is not responsive to the needs of the Indian community , 

funds should go directly to ' th6^ unified PAC in the community > - 

_ : ^ Sr \ \ 

* • Thd above summary attempts to set forth basic prbposi- 
tions and recommendations' and is not concer,rfed with specific 
^legislative language. We recommend .lurthe^^ re searcl^^^^^ 
concentrateg'dn deyelojJing management models' for. school ^ 
administirators. In addition we beilieve, forlndian Educa-^ " 
tion to bepome effective new alternatives- must be^tyiedV 
further research mast be' done to determine the factors that » 
a'ffeJt^he.-.achievem?nt of Indian students? and. s.chools must 

be changed accor^rngj^ 

•j^here must be a.- neV^BPT^aoiLJ^^hich fook^ at output, jaf 
■schdois in terms of performance in. •.re,^ehi^^goals_^^_Sta^ 
must be set rio:fe".orxiy .in terms of the factors in the .'process, 
but also in terms of the '.de'sired outcomes ' of » students, par- 

' ents ar\d community.- - ^ ' , ^: •' ^ 

Schools for Indiah children must, be allowed^ to try^' , 
new alternatives and 'research must- be carried out to clarify, 
"the relationships .between the. Indian child's environment; . 
and the-schddt, between "the child's goals and' aspirations ^ 
and 'the goals and aspirations" of his- teachers, as._well.as 
V ' xlii " • ■' ^ 



other . factors that affect the' child. . '■ • ' * , — - 

. And- finally we Relieve that policy jnaKe^s iihould make- — ~ 
ev^^ry fef fort to pass legislation, based upon informed deci- 
sions which take into^adcoOnt the accumulative state Qf . 



^" .knowledge im^thef respective disciplined. 
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public 'Law 92-463^' ** ; 

92nd .Congress, H. R". 4383 " . 

October'^6, 1972 



Sin act 



■7?u 



enacted by the ^^^^^^ at^llouie oflif.prM the. 
rM^^^ m .M.emA/.^. TIml this A<'t nuiy Fed^r 



Fcdtml Advl- 
Comntitta 



(a) Thv Coi 



SEr (a)' Thv Couure^s finds that lluM-o. arc nuimaous romnnttrrs, ^ 
boants, connnissHinff/covmcils, and swnUur groups wlyvh have Ih^ou ^ 
rstabhshed to advise officere and ngencics in tliccxcTcutivo braml» o 
the Federal Governmpnt and that they irt frequently Ji. useful anU ^ 
W'ncficial me»ns' of ^furiijsUing^expert advice, ideas, a*hd diverse opin- 
ions to tlic Federal Govermnept. ,v • ; ^ ' . ' ' ' . • 
( h) The Congress further tinds and dcclanis tna— 

(1) tho nml for inany existing advisory coninnttees hns^iiot 
Uvn'juii-r.UHtuly riwiewcd; ; i- v i i 

(2) uijw lulvisory conmiitUos sholiliLbe established only when. 

^ ti.ey are. deti^rmincd to essential anft tbcir miinluir slVould l>o . 

kei)ttotheininimuninexessary; . / " , . . 

' \:\) advisory 'conwriittee^j should l)C tonninated when t)icy are ^ 

no *!o'nK»*r carrying; out the jnitposcs for. which they -were cstab-^ . 

. ^'iT/ si ttudaids and uilifom procedures ^houjd go^ 

• hsVmieut.VjrvOpcration,fadminJ^^^^ arid durHiQu of advisory 

' ' ^T^.^tKc Coilgit^ss »\nd the pubfic should be kept informed with ' 
' Vivspect to Ih^ PumlMjr/purnose. membership, actiifcities, arid cost 

of advisioryio/nmittees; and /• , i i xA \\^r.^^3 

^ (r>) the function of-advisory committees sKould ^^^^V^^^ ^ 

unlv, and that all natters un^cr tlieir consideration should 

aerchnined; in rtccordanco with law. by the officml. 'agency, <i^^ - ^ 

oHicer iirvulved. ^ / 

' URriSlTlON^S ' ^ ' ^ ~ 

» • . ^ . r 4 

<Vt P'<>r'the piu porH* of this Act*— ^ ' ^ ' * . ' ' 

* . * \ 1) Tim ti'nn *4>irectV lufans the a)nvVtor of the. Omco o* 
' Manugemcut and lludget. ^ - , . ' - 

* ' (2) The. te.nu '^*-dvisoi v co^njittce" means any committee. 
' ' iHMU-d: commi^sioiu council ! conference, panel, taskjorcc, or othe^^ 

jiiniilar group, or anv snbcommitte(^ or other siib^rouo. thereof.. . 
\ (belvafterviu this pafagfaph ivferred to as "committee^), which- 

(A) * established bv btatute or" iiiorganization plan, or 

(B) -e^tablished,or utilized by the President, or 

(C) estrtblishedA)r utilized by one. or morft agencies, 

< in the intei-ost of obtain) ng.^dWc^r.reoomm^^^^ for the . 
Pi^^ident oirone or mbi*e ageiicies^officers^of the reaerai uo\- ^ . 
■ Se^^^^^^^^ term.ex^ucii (i).the Ad>nso.i7 Corn^ . 

mission on^Iutergbvernmental Relatigns, u) the Commission on . ^ 
^ ^ Gove?™^^^ »nd (iiiVthv coinmUtee which i^^^^^^^^ 

^ :Posed wholly of fnll•tim^^ officers or employees of tne I»edeiftl 
* 'fiovernniont^ ^ . 
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The tenn ^'agency" hfcs the same nicAuing as in section 
.."»51 { 1) of title 5, United States Code. 

(4) The terni***RrtS^dehtial* iid\i«>ry committees" memns an. 
ad\Hibry committee/Vhich advistsB Hit -Presitfeht* 

" - . *'^^^^rrfr^^ j \^ - , . ' ? ' 

^ - • / I AF«JC4%ILrtT 

* V ^ ♦ ' \ } - . . • * 
•^^ Sifb. -^r (a) The nrbvjfsiohs of this'Act or of any nilo, ordft, or rtfoxr 

lation promulgated under this Act aliall appljpta each advisory com- 
♦ mitjee except to the e-^tent that any Act of ConpeM establishing any 

suc|i advisory committee specifically provides otherwise. 

(b) Not^iiii^ in thU Act shall be construed to apply to any advisory 
(ibmmittee established or utilized by — - ,v 

fli the Central Intelligence Agency ; or ' 
ILi the Federal Reserve System; 

(c) Nothingih tins Act shallbexonstrued to ^^pply to any local civic 
group whqiseprimary function is that of rendering a public service with- 
respect io a'Fcderal pro^m, or any State or local conimittee, council, 
board, commission, or similar group established to advise or make 
reoommendations^^to 'Sbte or local officials or .agencies. 

XEsroKiiBiLnTza or coxoidsssioxAL ooMicrrnxs' • ^ . 

Sec. 5; (a) In/the exercise of its iepalative review ftmction, eac 
standing committee of the Senate andthe.Housi^ of .KepresentaU/cs 
shall make a continuing review of the activities of each advisor^m? 
mittee under jts jurisdiction to detenfline/whether.such advisory, 
committee shomd oe- abolished or merged with any othw/advisory 
committee, whether the responsibilitiee of such advisorar committee 
should be revised, and whetiier such ^advisory coxmnitl^ performs a 
necessary fuhcti^. nbik*alread}r being performed. Each sucH standing 
committee iQiall take appropriate action to obtuir the enactment ox 
legislation necesoary to carry out the purpose of^ ^ • 

. (b) .En corisidEenng legislation establishjng, or authorizing the 
establishment of /any adviaory committee, each standing domtnittee of 
the Senate and of the House of Bepreseiitativea shall determine, and 
report such determination to the Senate or to the House of Bepresenta- 
4ivee,-as the caie-^may-be,~whether-the-funct of the proposed 
adviaory committee are being <yt4ovXd be performed by one or more 
agen^jiee or .by an adviaory^committee already in ,exiatencc, or by 
emafrging the mandate of^an axisting adviaory .cohunittee. Any such 
legialation ahkll— ^ ' J 

(1) contain > clearly defined purpoae for the adviioijr. 
committee; 

(2) require the membership of the adriitory committer to be 
fairl^r .balanced in terms of the points of view repremitad and the 
functions t^ be performed by*^tne adviioty committ^ ; 

i3) contain appropriate provisidns to aapare that the advice 
[ recommendations o' tlie adTiaot^r^oommitiee will xkot be inap- 
propriately influenoed by the appomting authority or hj any 
special interest, but will instead oe^the' result of. the adriaory 
. ; committee's independent judgment f ' ' 

(4^ contain provisions dealing with authorization of appro- 
priations^' the date for submisnon of reports (if any), the dura- 
tion of the advisory committee^ and. the publication of reports 
and other materials^ to the t^usnt that the ^^ M ^^z oommittee 
determines the provisions of section 10 of this Act to be inade- 
•quate; and * . t 
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(iff c/tHdiHn provuionn whwii wiii-tJwure that' the. tdviiory 
t j/iij^h Urn liiivc ft4k/|U«t«r jiUir («ith«r ifuppJi«d nn ti»ixy^ 
or mylaym by it), will provided » (k < |rj»i^ ^^uArt^fw, txia m& 

(n ) To th* MUnC tlM/ tr» ftr/plkabli^' c)m( iptikkfirM^Mi out in 0ab- 
Mr/:tif/n (b) erf Oiii tection aUh U folknrMi br FfMidest, tgwKy 
hMdt,.or otbtr Ktdml ptkimh^n ciwtiDg to mdTiaory ccc&mitUr. 



Report to 
Congr«8t« 



'^nnunl report , 
to Conip*«t»« 



mnmsiBiLitiKi or nu rmiucjcT . 

* Skc. <J. (a) The.Prw ident may delegate r«iponiibiUty 'for evaluating 
ttiid taking action, where appropriate, with rwpcct to all public rocom- 
triciidationa made to him by Fre«idential adviiory. committees. 

(b) Within one yeairafter a Presidential advisory, committee has 
subdiitted k public rejyort to the Preiident, the President or his dele* 
Kate Bliall^make a report to the Congress stating either his proposals 
for action djp his reasons for. inaction, withTCsp^t to th^ recommen- 
dations contkined in the public report. ' ^ 

(c) -The President ahalirnot later than March 31 of each alendar 
year (after the year in which this- Act is enacted),' make an annual 
report to *the. Congress on the activities, status, and changes in the 
composition of advisory committees in existence during the preceding 
calendar year. The report shall contain the name of every advisory 
committee, tl?c date of and authority for its creation, its tenniriatiin 
.date or the date it is to make ajeport, its functions, a reference to tne 
i-eports it has submitted, a statement 6i whether it is an ad hoc 

"t:ontinuing body, the ^dates of its meetings, the names and occup 
r ions of its current members/and the. tota^ estimated annual cost tl 
the United States to fund,- service; supply, and maintain such commit^ 
tee. Such report shall include a list of those advisory committees 
abolished bv the President, and , in the case of advisory committeeal 
♦^atablishod Vy * statute, a list of those advisory committees which thel 
President, recommends be abolished together with his raasons thei^f or/l 
The President shall exqlude from this rfsport any iniprmation. which, \Exoluaion. 
m hia judgment, should be withheld for reasons of national security, 
and he shall include in such report a statement that such information 
f8 excluded* • ^ 

Ki^rONSmiLlTtES OP THE DIKSCTOK, OmCT. OP MANAOEXKNT AND BUDOET 

Sec. -7. (a) The Director shall establish and maintain within the 
Office of Management and Budget a Committee Management Secre* 
Uriat, which shall be responsible for' all matters re|aiing to advisory 
wmmittees. 

(b) The Dilator shall, immediately after the enactment of this 
^Act^ institute a comprehensive review of the activities, and responsi* 
hilities of each advisory committee to determine — 

X (1) whether such committee is carrying put its purpose; 
^ (2) whether, consistent with thV provisions- of applicable 
statiites, the responsibilities assigned to it should be revised; 
(3) . whether it should be merged with- other advisory. <;ommit* 
• tew; or 

* (4) -whether is should be abolished. 
The Director may from time to time request such information as he 
deems necessary to carry out his functionsiinder this subHoction. Uj)on 
the completion of the Director's revie.w ho shall miki\ reconimmi<Utions 
to the president and to cither the agency head or the Congress with 
resnect to action he'believes should be taken. Thereaft^, the Director 
> iihall carry out a similar review, annually. Agency heads shall cooperate^ 
with the jMrector in making* the reviews required by this subsection. 
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(<!) Tht! Director shall prescribe administrative guidelines and man- 
ngemeut controls applicaole to advisory committees, atul, to the maxi- 
mum extent feasibfe, provide advice, assistance, and 'guidtoce to 
jidvi9ory*c(5mnutt«es to improve their performance. In carrying out his 
functions un^er this subsection, the Director s^U consider the recom- 
mendat^ons df 'eacli agency head with. respect to means of improving 
^the p<$rf ormance q{ advisory committees, whose duties are related, to 
.such agencV. ; • • • ^ 

. (d){l^ The Dilator,* after study and- consultation with^e Civil 
Service Commission, shall establish guidelines iwith respect to unilorin 
' fair rates of pay for co^ripaVable. services of members^ staffs, and conv 
'sultants of aavisof^ committeea iira manner which gives appropriate 
' recognition to the responsibilities and qualifications re(][uirea and other 
relevant factors. Such regulations shall provide thatr-^ 

(A) ' no meniber of any advisory committee.or of the staff of any 
advisory committee shall receive compensation at a rat^* in iezcess 

. of the rate specified for\GS-18 of tne General Schedule under 
sec'tion 5332 of title 5, jUnited States Code ; and ' 

(B) such members, while .engaged in tbe performance their 
duties away from their homes or regular places of business^ may ' 
be aIlo\^ed travel expenses, including per diem in lieu of subsis* 
tencf ,'ad authorized by section 5703 of title 5^ United States Code, ^ 
for persons employed internuttently Jn the Government service.. 

- (2) Nothing in this subsection shall prevent— 

(A) an individual who (without regard. to his^rvice with an 
advisory committee) is a full-time employee of the United Statesi'; 
or 

(B) an individual who immediately before his service, with an 
.advisor}' committee was such an employee, 

from receivmg compensation at the rate atrwhich he otherwise would 
()e compensate (or was compen^ted) as a full*time employee of the 
United Stateb." ^ ' ' ^ 

(t) The^irector shalMnclude in budget jecommendations a sum- 
mary of the amounta he deems necessary lor the expenses of advisory 
committees, including the expenses for publication of reports where 
appropriate. \ • . . " 

. uKaFOKSiaiLifiKa or aoekctt Hiuoe *. ' ' ' 

^Si£C. 8. (a) Each agency head shall establish uniform administrative 
guidelines and management controls for adyisor^ committees estab? 
Tished by that agency, which shall be consistent -with directives of the 
' Director underaection 7 and section 10. Each agency shall ^naintain 
systematic information on the nature, functions, and operations of " 
HHch Hdvisorj' committee within its jurisdiction.^ 

(b) The head of each agency which* has an advisory committee shall 
desi^iate an Advisory Cpthmittee ^iana^ement\C)iEcer who shall— 

(1) exerciae control and supervision ov^r the establishmentt^ 
procedures, ^d acoompliahraents of adnsory committees estiS- 
lishod by that agency ; , \ - - 

(2) assemble and maintain the reports, "recoms, and other papers 
of any siich committee during its existence ; and 

(3) carry out. on behalf of that agency* thi provisions of sec- 
tion '552 of title 5. United States Codt, wit^ respect* to such 
reports, records, and other papers. 

E8TAJIJBH«NT AVTi PTTWOaE OF ADVIgOKT cdMUTZTpt^ 

Sr.c. 9. (a) No advisory conimittee shaU be established unleae sucli 
establishment is — ' \ 

. ( 1) speoifirally aiithorized by statute or hv the Prfsfdeiit : or 
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. (2) dctenmr.cti as a^'jnat^r of formal record, by tlie Iwudof tho 
^ ttL mcy involved after consulution with the Director, with Umely 
:notice pubUahed in the Federal Register, to be in the public inter- 
eet in connection wVtH tfire"perf ormance of duties imposed on that. 

' (b)^nfe«i^h7rwise speteifically provided by sUtute or Presidential 
-direcUve, advisory committees shall* be utilitJed solely for advisonr. 
functions Detsrrtinatiofis of action to be Ukeh and policy to be 
expressed with respect to matters.upon which an advisory committee* 
roix)rU or makes, recommendations shall be mads solely by the Presi- 
dent bran officcroi the Federal Government. . ^ 
' (c) No advi^^committce shall meet or take any action until an 
advisprycomnt^R charter has been filed with (1 ) the Director, in the 
csise df Presidential advisory committees, or (2) with the head of the 
agencv to whom aifv advisory cofaamittee reports and with the standing 
committees of the Senate and of the House of Sepresentatives having 
loRislative jurisdiction of such /agency. Such charter shall oontam'the' 
following "information : • f\. 

(A) the .committee's official designation ; c 

(B) the committee's objectives »nd the scope of its activity ; • 
- (C) the period of time neceiisary for the committi^ to carry out 
its^purposes; 

(D) the agency or official to whom the committee reports; 

(E) the agency responsible for providing the necessary support 
.for the committee: . , , , : * . . 

(F) * a description of the duties for which the comnuttee is 
responsible, and, if such duties are not solely advisory, a specifica- ^ 
tion of the authority for such functions ; ' 

(Q) the estiihated annual operating costs in dollars and man- 
years for such committee;. . ^.-v, i> .^^ 
(H) the . estimated number ana frequency of committee 

,"^^1)^0 committee's termination date, if less £han two years 
from the date of the iSommittee's esUblishment ; and 
(J) thedatethecharterisfiled.^ v* , , ^-v ^ 
copy of any such 'charter shall also be fumiaJied to the labraiy of 
Cbngrete. 
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^tc. 10.' {%){!) Each advisory committee meeting aludl be operi.to »«ttina< 

the\puWic^^ when the President determines otherwise for "wonj oj 
natibhal security, timely notice of eachfuch meeting shall be publistwd 
in the Federal Re^ster, and the Director shall prescnbe ronilations to 
ptovide for other types of public notice to insure that au interested 
pfcrsdns ate notified dfsuchmsetingpriorthereto/ / 

K(8)\InUrested persons shall be permitted to attend, appear before, 
0* fileWuments with any advisory committee, subject to such reason- 
'sttlei^lesorregulationsasthepiiectormayBr^ _ ^ 

1(b) Subject to sMtionW2of.title 5, Umted lutes. Ck>d 
retoortsl transcnpU, minutes, apMndixss, working papers, d»fU, 
:ftv&(ik\ agenda, or other documenU which were ™cle available to or( 
prepared for or by each savisoxy committee .shall:1)e available for 
pt blic inspection and copying at a single location m the offices.of the 
adrisorVi committee or the agency to which the advisory committee 
re] )orU until the advisory committee ceases to exist , 

'c) Detailed minutee of each meeting of each adviaory committee 
. ill be l^pt and shall contain a record of the persons present, a com- 
ph te anduccufate description of matters discussed and conclusions 
rhed, a^id copies of all reports received, issued, or Approved by the 
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advitiory committee. The accuracy of tllciniiiutea ahall be ceitiiied 16 
bythechtiniiAnof theadViflon'cbxnnutte^ . ^ 

(d) Subtectioni (a) (1) and (^). of ^ section shall not a>ply 
to any adViiory committee meeting \rhich the President,>or the bead of 
the agfency to which the , advisory* committee refiorta, determinea is 
concerned with matters listed iifi section* 552 (5> of title 5, XJnited States 
Code. Any such determination shall be in wanting and-shall contain 
the reasons .for such determinatioiu |f such a determinatioa is made, 
the advisory' committee' shall issue a repbrt at least annually settin|i^ 
. forth a'sunamarv of its ^activities imd such related mattersai would be 
informative to tne public consilient with the policy of .aection 552(b) 
of title 5, United States CJode. 

' (e) The?e shall be designated an officer or employee of the Federal 
(iovemraent to chair or attend each meeting of each advisory commit- 
ree. The ofScer-or employee so designated is authorized, whenever he 
determines it to be in the public interest, to adjourn any such meeting* 
So advisory committee shall conduct any meeting in the absence of that 
o^icer OR employee. '' 



(f) Advisory committees shall not hold any meetings except at' the 
call of, !^r with the advancift 'approval of, a designated officer or 
employee of the Federal Government, and in the case of advisory com- 
mittees (other than Presidential advisory committees) , with an agenda 
approved by such officer or employee. 

• AVAltiBILITir OF TKAMSCaiFTS 

Sec. 17. (a) Except where prohibited by contractual agrsements 
. entered into prior to the effective date of tins Act, agencies and advi* 
^ry committees shall make available to any person, at actual coot of 
duplication, copies of transcripts of agency proceedings, of ^advisory 
I'ommit^ee meetiiijes," • * 

(b) As used in this section'^'sgency proceeding" -means any proceed- 
ing as defined in section 551(12) of title 5, United States Code' ' 

nSCAL AND. AOHINISnUTIVE rXOVISlOMS • 

Sec. 12. (a) Each agency shall keep records as will fullv disclose the . 
disfiosition of any funds which may oe at the disi)oeal of its advisoiy 
committees and the nature and'extent of their activities. The General 
Services Administration; or such other agencyas the President ma^r 
designate, shall maintain financial records with.respect to Presidential 
advisory committees. The Comptroller General of tne United States, or 
any of nis authoinzed representatives, shall have access, for the {Pur- 
pose of audit and •xaminati9n, to any such records. 

(b) Each agency sh«}l be' responsible for pr(^vidingsupi>ort services 
for each adyisorv committee established by or reporting to it unless the 
t^tablishihg authority provides otherwise. Where any such advisory- 
<!Odinuttee reports to more than one agency, only one agency shall be 
* responsible for support services at any one time. In the case of Preai* 
deiitial advisory committees, Such services may be provided by Uie 
Genera] Services Administration. 



A ^ KEsroNinuLmxR or ubxaxt or coNcaztt ^ 

Reporti and Sec. 13. Subject to section 552 of title 5, United States Code, the 

baoksrouftd" pirectbr shall provide for the filing with the Library of Congress olat 
p^p^r•• leust eight copies of each report made by every advisory committee and, 

where appropriate, background papers prepared by consultants. The 
D«po<ltoiy • Librarian of Congress shall establish a depository for such.reports and 

papers where they shall be available to public inspection and use. 
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TKKMINATXOK OF ADVIflORV- COJCHmEES ' / ' 

Skc. 14. ( a) ( 1 ) Each' advisory committde ivhicH is in exiat^ce on the 
effective date of this Act shall terminate not later than the ezj^iration of 
the two-year period following such effectire date.unleea— 

. (A) in the case of an. advisory conudittee esttbliflhed by the ^ 
Preaident or an officerSoff the Federal Goveiiiment, 9uch advisory 
cbinmittoe is renewed by the President or that officer hj appropn* 
lite action prior to the expiration of such two-year^period; or " 

(B) intnecAseof anMvisory coinmitteeettAblishcidbyanAct 
of CongrMi, ite durttiph is otherwise provided for by law. , 
(2) Each advisory conunittce established after such effective date 
shall terminate not-ltter than' theTcxpiration of the two-year period ^ 
J>eginning on the date of its establishincnt unless — . 

' (A) in the case of an advisory committee established by the 
President or an officer of the Federal Government such advisory . 
committee is renewed by the President or euch officer by appro^ 
priate action prior t6 the end of such per iod ; or 

(B) inthecaseof an advisory committee established by an Act 
of Con«re8i, its duration is otherwise provided for by law. 

(b) (1) Upon thte renewal of any advisory committee, such advisory lUntml. 
c ommittee shall file a charter in accordance with section 9(c). . 

(2) :Any advisory committee established by an Act of Congress shall 
Hie a charter in acdofdance with such section ujpon the expiration of' 
Asch successive two-year period' f ollowinj; the date of enactment of 
\he Act establishing such^dvisoxy committee, 

(3) No advisory committee required under this subsection'to file a 
charur shall take any action (other than preparation and fUlinjEC of ^ 
surh -charter) . prior to the date on wliich such charter is filed. 

(c) Xhy advisory committee wWch is renewed b^ the President or c<jntinuAtion# 
any officer of the Federal Government may be contmued only for suc- 
cessive two-year periods by appropriate action talcen by the President 

or such officer prior to the aate on vrWch such advisory committee ^ 
would otherwise terminate. " - . 

\ ' >7ncnVE DATE 

Sf.c. 15. Except as px^vided in section,.? (b), this Act shall become 
effective upon the expiration of ninety days following the date of 
onnrtmsnt. . 

Approved October 6^ 1972. 
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' . EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT . . 

• ^ OFFICE OF MANAG€MENT AND BUDGtT \. 
, . ' WASHINGTON, O.C 20S03 tf 

\. : • - - --^ . '■ ■ 

March 27, 197U ' CIRCULAR .NO. A-63 

• ' - ■ . Revised 



TO THE HEADS OP EXECUTIVE PEPARTMENTS ,AND. ESTABLISHMENTS 



SUBJECT: Advisory Committee Management*' 



1J Purpose , This Circular provides guidance for imple-* 
mentation of ^ the Federal Advisory Committee Act, Public Law 
No* 92^^62, 5 UVS.C* App» (hereinafter referred to as the 
"Act") ati4 Executive Order No. 11769, entitled "Advisory = 
Committee Management/" \ 

2*- Rescission > This Circular rescinds and supersedes; the 
December 26, 1972 revision of .Circular No. A-63 and the 
OMB/Department of Justice Memorandum oh. implementation of 
the Federal Advisofy Committee Act (see 38 Fed. Reg, 2306 
(1973)). ; V 

3^. Policy . In the application of thxs Circular, these 
principles should.be followed. i 

a. Advisory Committee meetings should be open to the 
publici .Exceptions should be held to- the minimum, carefully 
grounded in law" and explained in detail. The emphasis 
should be on the free flow of infoannation to the public. 

^ • ' • e ■ " ^ ^ "' 

b. Advisory committees should be- limited to those that 
are essential. Any advisory committees which are not 
fulfilling, their purposes should be terminated. 

♦ 

c. ^ The recbramehdations of advisory committees should be* 
copsidered by those who sought advice, while responsible 
Federal officers retain authority for decisions. * 

d. Standards. .and uniform procedures for the creation, 
operation, and duration of advisory committees should be 
established. • - 

4» Definitions . For purposes of this Circular tr^ 

a. "Act" means the Federal Advisory Committee Act; 
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* b. "Advisory Corranittee" has theomeaning set forth in 
Steqti.on 3 of the Act. ' - - . 

5. Responsibilities . 

;a. The - Office ^ of ^ Management and Budget COMB) . - in. 
.general, the functions of the Director under the Act- and 
>nder Executive Order 1 1 769 shall be carried out by the - 
Committee Management Secjretariat of 0MB • 

^^,b. Departments and a[gencies .' - ' 

J. (1) The head of each agenc^ which uses an advisory 
committee shall insure compliance with the Act and this 
Circuiar ^nd shall issue regulations which apply to all . 
^advisory committees established or used by the agency^i 

(2) The hea^a of each agency which^i/ses an advisory 
committee shair designate Advispry Committee Management - , 
Officer who shall carry out the functions specified . in 
Section 8(b) of the Act and this Circular. The name of each. 
Advisory cdmmittee^ Management Of ficfer . shall be provided to 

the 014B Secretariat. - • , 

(3) Each agency* shall maintain information on ^he 
nature, \,f unctions,, and operations of each of its advisor jj^ 
committees. This shrill include a complete set pf the 
charters of the agency's advisory committees, and copies of 
the annual reports on*its advisory committees in a single 
location. • ' * r 

6. Creatxon of advisory committees . 

a •^j When an agency prpposes , to establish an advisory ' 
committee ■ not specifically authorized by statute or by the 
President, the agency head mu^t. consult with the 0MB ; Secre- ^ 
tariat. Such "consultation** "may be in the- form of a letter 
from the -agency head describing the nature ^ and . purpose of 
the. proposed advisory committee, including an explanation of 
why the functions of' the proposed' committee couid not be . 
performed by the agency or by an existing committee. ^The / - 
letter,^ in •addition, should describe, the agency's plan to ' 
attlain 'balanced membership on the proposed committee. If 
the 0MB Secretariat is^ satisfied that estabrishment of the 
advisory committee would be* in accord with the Act, the 
.agency head shall certify in writing that\creation of the 
'advisory comm^ittee is Mn the public , interest.,. This- 

(No; A-63) , 
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certification, and a description ^.of the nature and purpose of 
the abnunittee shall be published in -the Federal .Register at 
least. 15 days -prior to the. filing of the commit^e'.s 
charter " The OMB Secretariat may , for good cause,, aufcho^^ze 
•a", shorter period of time between 'publication of the riotiQe 
and. the filing of the charter. ' 

If not satisfied "/that .establishment of the advisory commit- 
tee would "be .i^i accordance with t|he Act, the OMB Secretariat 
shall- intorm J^he agency head in writing within 15 days of 
receipt of the agency letter. -r " 

■ "■ •. / ■ '■ ■ \ ■. ".■ ; . . • y 

b. iJnless /specifically provided otherwise by statute or 
.Presidential directive, advisoryJ committees shall -be utilr 

• i zed solely fdr .adyisory functions. . . 

c. .(1.) 'Each advisory committee- shall f ile a^ charter 
complying w'ith Section 9(c) of the Act. . This requirement 
applies to committees- "utilized" as advisory . conjmittees , 
though. not established for that purpose; 

. (2) A copy each charter^ shalX be furnished 'to 
the , Library of Congress at ^ the time of f.4.Ung. Copies 
s^Jiouid be sent to: ' ^ 

.^Library of Congr^s. - / • ' ' 

. ' Exchange and Gift Division * 

• ■ Federal Advisory Coitimittee peak - 

Washington, D.C. .20540; V * ' , 

7. germination and renewal o f advisory > .coinmxttees . ^ 

a. .Each i^onstatutory » advisory committee (i.e.r. not 
established by* statute or reorganization plan) which is in 
exis^tence dn January 5, 1973^ shall terminate no later , than 
January 5, 1975^ unleiss ft is renewed* by the President or 
the 'agency head prior to January 5 r 1975., . • ^ . 

Before' such ta committee can be renewed by aiji, agency/ 'the 

agepcy head, .must determine that, renfewal is necessary and 
^ shall inform the Secretariat of his .determination, and 
-^thej reasons, for. it not more than ^ days before the com- 

mititee expires, 'if the Secretariat concurs, the 'agency l\ead 
^ shall publish notic'e^i^j^f the renewal in the Federlil ' Regi^stef 

*and| shall file 'a^nev#c^art6r . . ^ • • . . 



Any advisory committee^ which is renewed shall continue for 
hot more than two years \ii\less, prior to the expiration p.f 
^that; period, it is renewed ♦ . Each -such advisory committee 
established by the President or -a Pe^^jaral officer, after 
January^ 5, 1973, * shallr- terminate not later than two years 
af-ter its establishmentii' unless prior to that time it ,is 
renewed/ . 

* . • . ' . - • * / ' • . 

,b. 'Each advisory- cbmmittee established by statute or 
reorganization plan, which is in existence on January 5, 
197-3, shall terminate by January 5,. 1975," unless its 
duration /^is otherwise provided for by law.* • • 

(1) Each such advisory coinmittee which is estab- 
lished, after January 5, 1973, shall terminate not later than 
two years V, after its establishment unless its duration' is 
otherwise prpyided for by law. 

12) Any. such statutory advisory committee shall 
file' a new charter upon the expiration of each successive 
two--year period following- the . date of enactment of the 
statute * establishing the committee. . • . » 

c. Na advisory committee required by Section 14(b) of 
the Act t6 file a, new charter ^hall take any actipn, other 
than- preparation and filing of such, charter, between ^the 
^<^ate the new charter is required, and 'the date it is filed.- 

8'. \ Operation of advisory committees . ' * 

- a\ Calling of meetings . 

. V\) No advisory , qommiti^ee shall hold any. meeting 
except at the callvof^or with' the advance approval of the 
Federal, official designated in accordance with Sec 10(e), of. 
the' Act and this Circular. (See 8f below.) 

\ " ^ ^ / • ' . . '^'^ 

.(2) .Except with respe6,t . to Presidential advi'sory 
committees^ each, 'iifieeting of a^ advisory comnlittfee \khall be 
conducted in accordance with" an agenda approved * by the 
.Federal official* The agenda shall list the matters to be 
considered at. the meetir^. It ..shall also indicate when any 
part of \the meejiing ^ ^5^x11 concern matters within ^ the 
exemptions of the Freedom^ of information Act, 5 U.S.C. 
552 (b) • ^ \ " . 

b^. Notice of ineetings. . \ 



..^ (1) iExtrept when the 'Di'rector determines otherwise 
for reasons' of national security, timely notice" of ..each 
advisory comihit tee meeting, whether open or closed to the 
p!i)lic, shail -be published . in the Federal Register. In 
addition to £he notipe in the Federal. Regi&te?, .other forms 
of not'ide should be used, for. example, press releases and 
notices by mail. Where -practicable, agencies, should 
maintain- lists 'of peo^W and organisations interested in 
particular advisory contmittees and notify thein pf meetings 
by mail. f ' - ' . ■ / ' ' 

(2) 1- Such notic4 should state the • name of.., the 
advisory committee, the time, "place and purpose of the meet- 
ing (including where -appropriate, a sxammary of . the agenda). 
Notices ordine^rily should, state that meetings, are open- to. 
the publicll or, explain why any part is closed. 

' .j • \ " ' ' ' 

(3) - Such notice shduid be ■ published at least 15 
\days befdjre: the. date of the ifteeting except that shorter 
notice may be provided in Emergency situations, n and the rea- 
sons for such emergency exceptions, shall, be made part of the 
meeting' notice. Agencies should keep in mind the time the 
Federal Register, needs to get not|.ces into print, and plan 
accordingly. . ^ " . 

• (,«) r Notice is not required when the" .Director h^s 
determined that it should not be published for reasons pf 
national security. Any' agency advisory committee H;hich 
seeks' such a determination^ shall submit its request and a 
.statement of reaspns to the Director at least 30 days before 
the meeting is' scheduled." - ■ . • 

c. Public, participation . The agency head or', in the 
case -of . a Presidential acivi?ory committee, the clfairinan* of 
the committee shall,, for any advisory coiwcnittee meeiting^-'all 
or part of "which is open to. the publi'b, assure compliance 
with the following rules; .... 

Meetings., shall be held at a' reasonable time and 
^ ?Lt k place that is reasonably accessible to the piiblic. 

' • (2) The size of the meeting room shall be 
determin^ed by •^uch f eKstors as the size of the committee , the 
number of members , of the public who could, reasonably^ b'e ex- 
pected to attend; the nuiaber of persons who attended similar 
meetings in the past and - .the resources arid facilities 
available. , , ^ ' • - . 
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. C^Ys^ Any member of!^ the public- shall be permitted to 
file a v;ritfc^n statement with the committee, ' . 

(4) - . Int^resjfe.ed persons may ^<be/ permitted ^by the' 
committee chairman" i^td speak." at the meeting in -ciccbrdance 
with ' prbcedi^res. es tab IrigBhed by the committee. , 

d* . Closed meetings > - 

(1)' Section' 10(d) of. the Act^ states ^thtat the 
provisions concerning 6pen meetings and "public participation 
/"Ishall not apply to a2;^y^ advisory committee^, meeting which the 
President, '^or ^ the head of the agency to which the" advisory 
committe'e reports, determines . is concerned with matters 
listed .in ; . 5 Uj.S.C. ♦ 552 (b) , the exemptiotis pf-the 

Freedom of Information Act. 

(5) . An ' advisory- cqmmittep which seeks to have all 
or part of a meeting- closed on the .ba:sis of 5' U.S.C. 552 (1:)) 
shall notify /ther . agency head or > in 'the case of a 
PDegidehtial adv isory coifimittee , the Director^ at Seast 30 
.days before the scheduled date of ^ the meeting.. The 
ndtif ibation shall b& in writing and shall specify 'all the 
reasons why any part of the meeting- should be closed. 

If the agency head' or-- the* Director finds yie request to be 
warranted and in accordance t;rith' the policy of -the Act, -the 

^ request shall ' be gr^ntedv The determination of ^tiie 'agency 
head or the^Directpr shall" b^e in writing and shall state , the 

;;speqific -reason^ foreclosing ;all or: part' of the " m,e^ting. 

/The ' dejberminatibn itself^ shall be made available to the- pub- 
lic on request'. The ' agency head or"*- ' the Director may 
delegate respoasibility foj^'miikihg 'the above (ietefminations. 
However, in any case where a dete^rmination to close a, meet- 
ing is majJe by a delegate of the agency head,, the" determina- 
tion should be reviewed by the agency General Counsel. 

(3) When a meeting, is closed,*^ the advisory 
committee shall isaue ,a report at least annually setting 
'forth a summary 'of its activities and related matters which 
are informative to the public, consis'tent with thej policy, of 
^5 U.S.C. , 552 (b) . • Notice. Qf availability of - such anniaal 
* report .sh^ll be spublished in the Federal Registet-no later 
tham 60. days after its* completion* The notice shall include 
insttuctions which will- allow the public 'access to the 
report. » * > 
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e. , MinutWs . Detailed ,ininu€e.3 shall Ke- ■ kept .of each 
advisory committee meeting. The minCites shall include: the 

.time and placW of the meeting? .a list of advisory coitanittee 
members arid staff and agency' employees, present-:- at; 'the 
meeting;' a cbmplete -Bummary .of ihatters discussed and 
conclusions reached; co|>ies of ali>epofts received, issued', 
or fipproved by the advisory committee; 'a descriptUon of the 

-extent sto which "the "meeting was dpen- to' the public; .and a 
description of ptoblic participation, ir.cluding K list : of 
inembets of - the public H^hp presente*^ • oral or writt6n 
statements" and. an estimate of the- numb.er of members of :the 

.^public who attended .the ^meeting . " ; • n - *; . 

The chairman of the 'advisory committee, shall certif!^- tp " the 

accuracy of the minutes. ^* . . ■ ' f A ' 

' * -■ ■ • - ■' " • . 

. • f. Designated Federal employee ♦ . v • - 

• 0) With regard. to aa.adyiapr^ coitanittee used by- an 
agency/ the agency head* shall: depighate. a Federal officer or 
employee as^set for^th in 'aectioa 10(e) of the Act and 
determine whether he is to chair or attend' the meetings* 
With regard to Presidential advisory committees suph offjLcer 
ot employee may Be designated/ and his -role de^bexfmined by 
•the Director • OrdinarUy# the designated Federal employee 
'sho.uld* serve on a continuing basis. > 

. '|2) NO advisory •committee shall conduct a meetijog 
l:n-the absence of the desigfiated Federal employee* 

• V , *o ^ • . ' ' ^ . ^ ' 

' (3) The design?i.ted Federal employee* shall be 
. authorized to adjourn any aavispry committee |tieeting.# 
wheriever -he determinfBS adjournment, to. be 4n the public 
interest. ' . " 

9.... Reports, on ad,visory conunittees . , " * 

l " •• ■ ■ ' . . ■ : 

- . .a. The President has delegated) ij\ Executive Order 
11769,/ responsibility for preparation of the annual Report 
required by iSection. 6(c) of the^Act to "the Administrator of 
General Services. The -General Services. Administration (G5A)\ 
.will provide appropriate reporting instructions. 

. . • .. '■' '•■ 
. , b. Two copie? pf each public report ■ pf ^ each Ifpesi- 
dential advisory committee; shall be'' jsubifitted tp the" 0MB 
. Committee Management Secretariat at the time of the submis- 
sion, to the President,-. \ 

. ' • ■ '. ^ ■• ' 
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/ io^* Comprehensive Review. • TJhe ■ annual •'review required ^by 
/Section ;7 (b> \ \ot tiie Act shall be conduet^d pn a calendar^ 
year basis. Agencies may schedule the review so that its 
results- -lare incorporated in the annual report of advisory 
/ commit «^e*S. - The ' review should examine all advisory 
committees r.. and terminate those no longer useful. Advisory 
ccinmittees specif icaLly,' cteated, by statute or Executive 
Order /should be reviewed ^ and if appropria^te^ . .their 
V termination repomnjended.. The. comprehensive .review should 
■ include^' among ' other things ^ a siimmary 9f the total number 
" of .>adviSo2?y committee," meetings, the nmn^)er of closed, or 
■ ^"parti'al^ closed .^B^etings, and^" a recap-ituration bfVthe 
'exemptions in /the Freedom of Information Act used, as a Basis 
for 0losiiig fti^eti^jgs;. The review should al^., comment in 
some detail '6n. ^ aigency. efforts ^nd procedures, to insure 
balanced membership on i,ts advisory- committees. The results 
,of.the comprehensive review should he included , in the annual 
fepor;t, €o %he /Cdministrator of General Services. . 

.11/ , Uniform pay -guidelines . , , ' ■ 

' ^ • * Pay fpr members .of ,an advisory' committee . ''^ 
• <- 
■(1) Subject to the- provisions of this, paragraphs an 
' agency ^sh«.l fix^the^pay of ' the meiriDers of an advisory 
c5irahittee '^'tb. the-* •daily equivalent of a. ratie of the General 
^Schedule ia 5 U.S.C. 5332. unless' the memberS are appointed- 
,as* .consultaijts and 'fcoftipensated a?- piiovided in 11c below. 

\ ' (2) determirxing..,an .appropriate rate pf pay for 
the ^meinbers r.of an advisory cojhm it tee ir an agency shall give, 
consideration to the ^significance/ scope, and technical pom-' 
^plexity of ■ the matters with which the* advisory co^nmittee is 
concerned and. the qualifications required >of tfie pembers of 
the advisory cpmmit€e.e..- • ^ * • ». 

'**{3y ' An agency may' not fix t|}e pay of the mem^ers'of 
. an advisory committee at a rate higher" than the daily equiv- 
alent of the maximum rsit^ for GS-15 unless the .head of the 
agency has ^pers6nally .determined that, under the facto;fs set 
forth in paragraph 11b{2)*, a higher rate of pay is. justified 
and .necessary . • Such a* detenrtlnation inust' be* reviewed' by the 
."^head of the" agfenCy annually : " C . * > . 
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P ^ y ^03: the staff ot an / advisory committee ^ 
(1) Subject toTthe provisions of b(2)r below, /an 



id staff of an 
Schedule . in 



agency shall fix t^e pay of each' member of t 
advisory co mmitte e at a rate of the General 
\which. the staff member •s position would apt)fopriataly be 
-placed were the General. Schedule classif xcation system in 
chapter 51 of title 5, United- States Code, applicaj^le to the 
position* ' ' 'V 

(2)'; An agency may not fix the pay .of a member of 
the staff of an advisory -cbiranlttee at a rate higher than the 
daily equivalfent of the maximum rate! for GS-15 unless the 
head o£ the agency • has determined that, under* the General, 
Schedule, classification system, the s€aff member's position 
would flppropriately be placed in the General Schedule grade 
higher' than GS-15. Such a determination must be reviewed by 
the head of the .agency annually. ■ • , 

c • Pay for consultants to an advisory committee. . An 
agency shall fix the pay of a "^consultant to $in advisory com- 
irtittee . after giving consideration, to the qualification's re- 
quired, of the consultant land tHe signif icanc.e, scope, and 
technical complexity, of; the work. The rate of pay shall <|iot 

, exceed the maximum rate of pay which the agency may pay ex- 

.pert^s.and consultants under 5 U.S.C. 3109. 

dr.* ^ Voluntary services' of 'an advisory, committee member. 
The prpy'isions of this section shall not prevent an agency 
from accepting the voluntary services of a member* of an 
advisory committee/ or a member of the staff of an advisory 
/committee,., provided that the agency has authority toj accept 
such serviced without compensation.: / • 

/ e . Reimbursable .travel expenses for advisory jcpmmittee 
members and staff. The memoers of an advisory Committee , 
and the staff thereof, while engaged in the * performance' of 
their .duties'^ away from their homes or regular places of 
business, may be allowed travel expenses, including per dxem 
in. lieu of subsistence, as, authorized by 5 U.S.c. 5763 for 
persons employed intermittently . in the Government service; 

12. Effective date . ^The provisions of this / Circular are 
•effective on May 1 , f974* 
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13. .Inquiries . For information concerning this Circular ,^ 
contact the Office of Management 'and Budget/ Committer 
Management, Secretariat, phone 395-5193 (IDS Code 103). 



- ROY L, ASH 
.DIRECTOR 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND' BUDGET 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 20503** ' * ^ 



;^ / • m ^ . July i97i4 

MEMORANDUM TO THE HEADS OF EXECUTIVE\DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES^ 

SUBJECT: Compliance with the Federal Advisory Coiwnittee Act 
- (P.L. .92-463) Executive" Order 11769, and 0MB 
Circular A-63 

The Federal Advisory. Committee Act (the Act) requites ■ that 
existing committees be reviewed annually .v Committees found 
t6-.be no longer necessary should be terminated.. The Act 
places, primary resppnsibility for the_, conduct of these .dnnu^l 
reviews Oiipon the Direct^or of .the Of f ice of Management and 
Budget (0MB) .but provides that agendy heads cooperate with 
the Director in making the* reviews. The Act and Executive^ 
Order 11769^ require th^' heads of all agencies . to take"* 
appropriate action to assure compliance with the Act. .The 
purpose of this memorandum^ is to inform you of these 
requirements and to request your cooperation xh Imaking the 
necessary , reviews . 

0MB is committed to a rigorous review . of each advisory 
committee dovered by the Act. ^It^is important that we strive 
t6 limit the number of advisory committees and continue the 
reduction in the number of advisory committees that " has 
occurred since the Act took effect. Accordingly, each agency 
head^. should personally make sure that his brganizatiqn is 
carefully reviewing the use of advisory committees and ta 
the necessary steps to eliminate those not truly needed. . 

^ - ft 

Attached are copies of directives I have issued which s^ 
out the nature and^ format of the reviews and information 
required. I strongly recommend that .you, or a senior policy 
^official designated by you, reyiew the data required by these 
attaichments^ to assure that each - committee 's continued 
existence .is necessary to the successful* apcomplishment of 
your agency* s responsibilities. Furthermore you should be 
satisfied that the advice provided by the^ committee is indeed 
utilized and can be most effectively provided by the use of 
an advisory. coiTuitittee. " . . , ' 

In addition, ' I wish to remind ail agencies concerned of the 
importance of fully implementing the functions regarding 



President!:^! Advisory Conunittees delegated to them by Deputy 
Director Malek*s memorandum" bf June 25, 1973^ and other 
similar specific" delegations* 

Your prompt attention to these matters is necessary to insure 
that the intent of the Act is ft^lly implemented* 

A copy of this Memorandum^ and its attachments , is being sent, 
to your Advisory Committee Management: Officer. 




Acting Direct9r 



Attachments: 

Circular No., A-63: 

Transmittal Memorandum No* 1 
Transmittal Memorandum No.. 2 

Bulletin No. 75-2 



EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT - _ 

OFFICE OF MANAGEMENr-il^ND* BUDGET 
WASHINGTON. 6.C. 20503 

♦ • it 

July 19 , 1971 •■ . CIRCULAR.. Ne<3 A-6-3""'- " 

Transmittal Memorandum. No. 1, 

TO" THE HEADS OF EXECUTIVE bEi>ARTMENTS AND ESTABLISHMENTS 

SUBJECT : Advisory Committee Management — Renewal of ^ 
' Commit t-ees 

1. Purpose . This Transmittal Memorandum amends Section- 
7 (at of Circular:' No. A-'63, Revised, dated March 27, 1974. 

2. ' Amendment . The 2nd ' pardgra^ph of Section' 7(a) is revised 
to read as follows: * * 

Before a "coimhittee can' be renewed by an agency, the 
' agency head shall inform the 0MB Secretariat by 
letter not more than 60 days nor less; than 30 days - 
before the committee , expires of the followii:ig: (a) • . ^ 
his determination 4.1iat renewal is necessary and is 
• in the" public interest;' (b)" -the reasons^ for his 
^ determination; (c) the Agency's plan to attain 
balanced membership of the committee; ^ and . (d) an 
' explanation of why the committee's functions cannot 
^De'. -performed by' the agency 'or by an existing 
^/advisory committee. ^ ■ , ' 

V 

''If the Secretariat concurs ^ the .agency head shall 
certify in writing that the renewal df the . advisory- 
committee is in the public interest ' and shall 
publish notice of the renewal .in the Federal 
Regis'ter and shall file a new ^chafter • ^ 

3. Effective , date . . This ■ Memorandum is- ' efife'ctive 
immediately. ' Its provisions should be applied to all 
commj!t tee renewals. - , * "-^ 

U. InquirieSy . Inquiries or requests for assistance . should 
be directed to the Office of Management and Budget Committee 
Management Secreta-tiat , telephone 395^5193 (code 103). 



ROY L. ASH 
DIRECTOR 



(No. A-63) 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRE^I^ENT 



OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND BUDGEJ 
WASHINGTON, p.C. 20903 



July- 19, 1974 



CIRCULAR /NO. A-63 
Transmittal Memoranduiri No. 2 



TO the; HEADS OF EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS AND AQENCIES . 

SUBJECT: Advisory . Cominitte,e Management — Annual Comprehen- 
sive Review of ■ Conmiittees - ... 



1 . Purpose. This Transmittal . Memorandum ■ amends Section 
10, Circular No. A-63, Revised, datqd March 27, 197a. It 
provides instructions- for the completion of the annual 
comprehensive review of advisory committees as required by 
Section 7(b) of P.L. 92-463.'^ It also provides a reporting 
format and schedule necessary tb^f ulf ill the intent of the- 
Act i . . 

2. > Background, .Under the - provision's 1 of P^L. '92-463,^ 
Section 7(b) , ' the Director of the Office' of Management and 
Budget (OMB) , v^ith the ^cooperation of the agency heads, 
shall institute a comprehensive review^ of each advisory 

"committee to determine whether': 



a. 



such committee is^ carrying out its purpose; 
consi stent with the 



provisions \ of applicable 
statutes, the responsibilities assigned .to it should be 
revised; : ' 



or 



• A • 

Ct it sh6uld be merged with other advisciry committees; 



\ d, it should be abolished. ♦ , ' 

In addition, agencies shall, provide statements oif 
justification where the Agefncy determines a committee should 
^ be continued. . ^ ' 

Although 0MB Bulletin No. 75-2, dated -. July' 1 9 ^ 1974, 
provides similar instructions for those advisory committees 
scheduled to terminate on' January 5,. 1975. (see Section 14 of 
the Act) , the report required in this Transmittal Memorandtm 
necessitates a separate ireport. -This Transmittal Memorandum 



(No. A-63') 



provides -continuing instructions^ for reporting on an annual 
basis. * ' , , ■ ^ 

3; Comprehensive Review. The - cpinprehensive review is 
irttend^d ' to incTude an objective analysis of the h'ecessiliy 
for each advisory cornmietee. ' The review: should examine all 
advisory conunittees created by Agencies, and terminate those 
nb- longer needed. * Advisory conunittees established by acfc of 
Congress or .the President should be reviewed r and if* 
'appropriate / their termination recommended. 

: . . ' ' ' ' .... 
The head of each agency, or . a senior policy 'offic4.al 
designated by him', should carefully review the data required 
by the attachment" to this Transmittal Memorandum to 'assure 
that- each conunittee's continued existence xs necessary to 
the- successful accomplishment of the agency's 
responsibilities. The head of the agerxcy^ or the senior 
.policy official designated' by hiiPr should al,so b.e . satisfied 
that the acivice provided by each committee is utilized arid 
is most effectively provided by the use of an advisiory 
committee^ ^Pertinent factors to be* considered in the review 
include the foliowirlg; 

a. " the number of times the cbmmittee has met in the 
past "year; ' ; ^. ' 

b. the number of reports or recommendations sub;nitted 
by the. coromittee; . < • * . 

c. an evaluation of the substance of the committee's 
reports, or recommendations with regard to the ageincy's 
programs or operations; . ' . ' 

\ d. an evaluation of the history of ageh.cy utilization 
of the committee *'s recoiranendations' in policy formulation; 
program planning; decision making; accomplishing program 
objectives more effectively; and acjiieving ^economies in 
programs?.*" (Thi is evaluation should place (emphasis on the most 
recent 12 month period of. the committee's work.) 

e. whether the . inf oirmatiori or recommendations could be 
obtained; from .sources within jbhe agency or from artother 
advisory committee already in existence, • " 

. . the degree of duplication, of effort by the 

committee as compared to other parts of the agency or other 
advisory committees; and 
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g» th6, estimated annual cost of the committee.. 

Agency heads may develop additional criteria as appropriate- 
The primary concern^ howevery . should -always be to. assure 
that the number of advisory committees is limited to only 
those that are necessary /to" ^the* conduct of the public's 
•business. ' . • . ^ ^' - ^/i 

. ' f," ' 

^* ' Reports . As a riesult of^^ the annual comprehensive 
review the . following information is to .be submitted by the 
date specified: 

' " . • ' ' • . *. * - * « 

/a. Comprehensive Review^ due November 30 of each year 
(see- Exhibit *I) . * ^ : . ' * ^ 

b. Monthly reports — Ih order that 0MB 's Committee 
Management Secretariat may be more ' currently informed 
regarding the status of all ajdvisory comipittees , covered by 
tho Act.^ all agencies are requested to inform the 
Secretariat by letter 6% the termination or other 
significant changes with v^lr^spect to their advisory 
committees no later th?in 1 0 working days following the end 
of the mont^ in which' the' change occurred. If no changes 
are made during any given months ^ report is not required. 

Effective date. Thi^s Transmittal Memorandiam is 
effective immediately. 

6. ' Inquiries. , Inquiries or requests for assistance should 
be directed to the Committee Management Secretariat , Office 
of Management and Budget,/ -telephone 395-5193 (code 103). 



•ROY L. ASH 
.'.DIRECTOR 
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» ■ .■■EXHIBIT 1 . 

; * CIRCULAR NO. A-63 



Annual Comprehensive Review of Advisory Committees' 



\ 

■ - t ' . 



I. Committees to be continued.- o « ' • 

For each advisory conimittee "V*iich the head or the department 
or^ agency determines necessary for, continuaAce* insert orr. 
append a justification making reference "to the .factors in 
Transmittal ^Memorandimi No. 2, paragraph 3 as -appropriate. . . 

II. Committees whose responsibilities should he revised. , 

oili. Committees to be mergeJj with, other committees. 

{inse:xft immediately following each committee the committee 
^ or committees .with which the mergerris Contemplated) 

* iv. ■ Corranittees, to be /abolished. ■ • • < 

FOR EACH OF THE ABOVE CATEGORIES LIST COMMITTEES ALPHABETICALLY , 
IDENTIFY ANY COMMITTEES CREATED BY 'THE CONGRESS OR. BY THE <l 
PRESIDfiNT CITING THE AUTHORIZING DOCUMENT, IN EACH .INSTANCE;,. AND 
f -SUBMIT COPIES OF THE ABOVE LISTINGS AND, THEIR INSERTS IN 
TRIPLICATE.. ' • " ■ > . 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THt PRESIDENT 

OFFICE OF Mi^NAGEMENT AND BUD'GET 
WASHINGTON, O.C. 20S03 



BlILLEflN NO. 75-2 - v July 19; ^9^U' 

TO THE HEADS OF, -EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS AND^ESTABLIS.HMENTS 

SUBJECT: Review of Advisory Committees which are scheduled 
. - +.©• automatically expire on January 5, .1975 in 
accordance with Section liKa) (1). of -^Public Law 
92-463. ' . 



1; Purpose . This Bulletin sets forth a procedure for the: 
review of tfiose- advisory committees which will automatically 
expire on January 5, 1975 as provided in Section 14(a)'(1) of 
Public Law 92-U63, It also establishes .a format, and 
schedule for . reporting certain data to' the Committee 
Management ' Secretariat of the Of f ice " of Management and 
Budget (0MB) . . ' " " " ' ' ' 

2. Background . P*L. 92-463 requires, among other things, 
the Director' of 0MB, with the cooperation of Agency heads, 
to institute a comprehensive review of the activities •♦and 
responsibilities of .each advisory committee (see Section 7 
of the Act and Circular No. A-63, Transmittal Memorandum No. 
2). In .addition., the Act requires" that each advisory 
eomnittee in. existence on the effective date of the Act 
"(January" 5, 1973) . will ■J:erminate not later than the 
expiration of A two-year period folldwing the effective date 
unless otherwise provided by. Taw, if it has not been renewed 
by the President, an appropriately authorized Federal 
official or the Congress (see -Section 14 of the Act) .-, The 
Act and Executive Order 11769 -.reguire the heads of all 
agencies to take appropriate action to assure compliance 
with the Act. /The information required by this Bvflletin and 
Circular No. A-63 as amended are essential steps in meeting 
the objectivss of the^-Act* " - 

31 C omprehensive review .- . Each agency head, j , or " an 
appropriately designated policy * level official, w.ill 
institute a review of those advisory committees which ^ are 
.scheduled for termination on January 5, 1975. At a minimum, 
the review should ptovide a bdsis fof^ determinations as to 
whether: - . . 

a. the committee is carrying put its^ purpose; 



b . consistent v/i(th the . provisions ''of applicable 
statutes, the responsibilities assigned to it should be^ 
revised; . . \ . . 

c. it should be merged with' other advisory committees; 

ot . . : , , 

^ id;' it should be abolished. . 

This review should examine all advisory committees that 
expire '.under Section 14(a)(1) and. those no longet necessary 
should be terminated. Advisory committees established by an 
act of Congress or the President should, be reviewed ^ and if 
appropr>iate , their termination recommended . Examples of 
questions that should be thoroughly * explored with respect to 
each/advisory committee are provided in the attachment.. 

. 4 . * Reports . v ' 

> a. To carry out the purposes of Section 6(c) of the 
Act^. 0MB needs by August -,2 3^ separate lists in triplicate of 
statutory ^ committees that the , agencies recommend be 
terminated. This, list should include a statement of the 
i:easons for the proposed action. . ' , ^ 

h. PiS a result of the review . described in this. 
Bulletin^ each agency shall submit^ in^ the format of 
Exhibits 1/ i 2 her:eto^. the following: 

i . » " % 

(jl) the agency head's preliminary detertnination as 
toXwhich 6ommittees should be continued^ revised^ merged^ or 
abolished {due September 15^ 1974); and^ ' 

\ (2) the aigency ^head's, final determination as to 
which \ committees should^ be continued^ revised^ merged^ oy 
abolishWj (due November 5^15^ 1974). 

' 5 . Notif location of completion ' of , consultation . The 
Secretarial^^ will notify Gommittee Management Officers (CMOs)- 
prior to ^Tahuary -^5^ 1975 of completion of consultation on 
specif ic. conunittees." Upon receipts of such notification/ 
additional actions required by the Act and Circular No. 
for Stuch conunittees should be 'c6mplet:^d 'by the Agency 
concerned (sec iSection 7 of A-63 and Transmittal Memorandum 
No. 1 "thereto). \ V ' 

6. ; Rescissi on. Tljis Bulletin is effective until January 5. 

1975":: ' — \ . . ' 



7. Inquiries > Inquiries ai>d requests for .assistance with 
regard to this Bulletin should be addressed to the Conmiittee 
♦Mdnagement Secretariat, Office -of ' Management and Budget, 
. telephonb (202) 395^5\9'3, (Code 103), / / 



/ ROY ASH 
^DIRECTOR " 
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' :SXHiBIT..l 
' BULLETIN n6\, 75^2 



Report format for Agency Preliminary determinations resulting 
V *from the. Review of Advispry -Cpnunittees^ ^ ' 
, scheduled" to terminate on January 5^ 197| , 



I. . Committees to be continued^'* * ' ' , 

For each advisory committee which tliel* hegfd of the. 
agency determines necessary for continuance, insert or 
append a preilminary^ justification making' reference to 
^tKe factors in* the Attachment to" Bulletin No. 75-2 \ as 
" . - appropriate. ' . V 

. ' • ' • , '.V ^ * 

II. Committees whose responsibilities should be revised. 

III. Coimittees to be merged* witlj other Committees. 

• ' \ • . 

insert immediately following ,^ach committee /the 
/ ' pominittee - or c^ommittees , with ^which the merger is 
contemplated. ' ^ ^ 

- * >' - \ t * ' 

I.y. Conunittee? to be abolished. 

•FOR EACH *0F ' THE ABOVE CATEC^bRIES LIST COMMITTEES 
ALPHABETICALLY, . IDENTIFY ANY COMMITTEES C CREATED 3Y -THE 
CONGRESS OR BY THE PRESIDENT CITING THE AUTHORIZING DOCUMENT 
IM EACH INSTANCE AND SUBMIT EACH LIST AND ITS' Il^ISERTS IN 
TRIPLICATE. . ' - ■ ' ^ " 



ERJC 
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EXHIBIT: 2 . «> ' ' 
BULLETIN NO. 75-2 



Report format ^ arid instructions . for Agency Final 
•determinations resulting from the Review of Advisory, 
Committees scho.dulfed to terminate on. January. 5/ 1975* 



FinaV Agency' Determinations 



Where th ere , is no chahge in a category from the' preliminary 
determination, listed \ in Exhibit. 1 .of this Bulletin, new 
listings are' not necessary. Where changes have occurred use 
the' same format as used\ in Exhibit t to specify changes. 

J . . V \. ■ ■ . . ■ • . 

For each corgmittee recommended for' continuance submit the 
following; ^ " " 

(1) a deteirmination b^y the agency .h6ad . ma^e between 
November]; 5 and November 15 that a review hks been' 
completed in accordance with .this Builetih, • that 
continuation of the committed ife necessary and in 
fho r^„Ki,-^- .u.. reasons for- such 



the public " . interest ♦ and the' 



determination. 



.(-2) 



• ■ (3) 



(a) 



a statement 
other commi 



t of why neither the agency r and nor any 
iutee can provide the Weeded advice ; , • f» 

a statement of agehcy^plans* for . "achieving balanced 
membership of the committee. 

' .■ • " ' • > • . 

a statement of the justification fbr continuation of' 
'the cormni^tee referring €q the Attachment to- this 
Bulletin as appropriate'.' i 



-ATTACHMENT 

i- 'eULLETIN' NO. 7 '5-2 
i\ining Whether To . 
r Take Other' 
o^y doiranittee 
ctively, . questions 
ughly explored with 
ee^ ^> 

1» How often has the committee met in We paist 12 months? ' 

2. How many reports has the committee sufomitt^* during ; the 
past .12' months? . - \ - ^ 

3.1. Has ' . the committee provided inforrtiation N or 
recommendations , th^t have been of substantial Vcilue to the ^ 
aclency? . . ? 1 \ . ^ 

1 , ■ \ .• " 

' ' , How and * to what extent has such information or 
reccmmendations .been utilized by agency officials: in 
-policy formulation? in "program planning? in Tdecision 
making? in Accomplishing program ^ objectives more 

effectively?' and in achievijag economies in iprogxams? 1 

5. Could the information or recommendations be obtained *as 
effectively" from (1) ' sources ^..within the agency (2) from 
' anotrher existing advisory" committee? 

— " ♦ ^ 

Does the committee duplicate to any significant degree 
' the ;vork or f)unctiorfs o^ other parts of the agency or any 
bthei: existing advisory^ committee? 

.7.. What is the annual cost of operating the committee? 

Other criteria may -be developed by \ the agency as 
appropriate. » . . 



\ 



'4 iJ 



I 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE; PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND BUDC5ET 
WASHINGTON. D.C. '20503 



September 3, 1975 



TO THE HEADS OF EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS AND ESTABLISHMENTS 



"SUBJECT: Federal Advisory Committee Management 



\ 



I 
i 

i 



•I am ccrtcerned that,, nearly three years after enactment of 
the Federal Advisory Cdmmittee Act7 the downward trend in 
the hiimber of committees seems to be reversing. While ^ 
some of the increase^ mky be attributed to hew responsibili 
iiesV a major intent: of the. Act was that the number of 1 
existing committees should be reduced, and that new | 
coiiptiittees should be established only when necessary; • 

Attached are instructions for the annual ^review of each 
advisory committee, as required by the Act, ^ to determine 
{/!) whether it, is catrying out its purpose, (2) whether it 
responsibilities shbuld be revised, (3) whether it should 
be merged with other advisory committees, or (4) whelther 
"itr^ouid^ be abolished ^ I wish to stress the importance . 
I .attach to* these reviews and also , to the day-^to-day/ 
maijagemerit of advisory committees. Accordingly, I urge 
that you' assure that only those .committees. which are 
necessary to the successful accomplishment of your agency' 
responsibilities are established, or continued. 

I ' 

A copy of lihis memorandum is being sent to your 
Committee Management Officer. . 

I ^'AMES T. LYNN 

DIRECTOR . , 

Att achment 
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EXECUTIVE OFFfCE OF THE PRiESIDENT. 
OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET 
-WASy^lNGTON. O.C. 20503/ 



Sapteaber S^t 1975 



CIRCULAR NO, A-$3 
Transmittal Memorandum No. 3 



TO THE HEADS OF EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS ANp ESTABLISHMENTS 

SUBJECT; xjivisory Committee * Management — Annual 
vCpmprehensiye Review of Committees 



1. ^ Purpose .. This Transmittal Memorandum supersedes^ Section 
10, Circular No. A-63, Revised, dat eel March. 27 # 1974,. and 
Transmittal Memorandum, No. 2," dated Juiy - 19, 1974. 
Instructions for the completion pf the annual comprehensive 
review of advisory committees., and the reporting ifoinna.t, are 
proyidcd. ' /. • . . 

2* Background . Section 7(b) of P.L. 92-463 requires the 
Director of ^the Office - of Management and Budget' (0MB) to 
conduct annually a comprehensive review of each — ^dvd^ory- 
committee to determine: 

a. ' whether such committee is carrying out 'its pvirpose; 

Id. whether, consistent with the " provisions^ of 
app}.icaUDle sta^tutes, the responsibilities . assigned to it 
should. be revis'ed; 

a. whether it should ■ be merged with other advisory 
committees; or \ ' " \ 



d. whether it should be abolished. 



\ 



The Director may 'request such information as he .deems 
necessary to cjarry out this function, and agency heads \shall 
cooperate with 'the Director in- making the reviews. 

Information- for. the annual comprehensive reviews of 

committees differs from that submitted \to the. General 

Services Administration on a calendar year basis. The 
latter is primarily quantitative and iJsted for the 

preparation^ of the Annual Report of the Presideht on Federal 

Advisory Committees as ' required by Section 6\|c) of P.L. 
92-463. 



(No. A -53)^ 



^ - > ' - > . 

3. eomprehensive Review > The annual comprehensive review 
is intended "to be a qualitative analysis of each advisory 
cominittee*' The head of each agency^ or a senior * policy 
official designated by the agency head, should carefully 
review each committee in 'terms of factors such aS;, i>ut not 
limited to, those enumerated ^^n the attached report forvx 
(Exhibit 1) ♦ • ^ ^^-r 

Based on this review, a determination should be recommended 
to continue, merge, texnninate, or revise responsibilities, 
of., as appropriate, each advisory committee , established by 
the agency. iSimilar actions should be recommended for each 
advisory committee ^f or which the agency has responsibility 
which was established by statute or Presidential directive. 

4. ' Reports . Following the agency's review, the following 
information is to be submitted to the Committee Management 
Secretariat, 0MB, not later than April 1 of each year: 

, ^ a. An annual comprehensive review, in triplicate, of, 
each committee * in existence at the end of the preceding 
calendar yectr. A foinnat for this review, with instructions^, 
is attached as Exhibit I. Exhibit I may be used as a 
coversheet for the review of each committee if agencies wish 
to reproduce copies.' 

b.. A brief description of the agency ' s annual 
qomprehensive review procedures and process. 



c. A Ifetter- of transmittal for the review(s), 
constituting a determination- that the continuation of the 
committees proposed to > be continued is in the public 
■interest, signed by the agency head or thq* designee. 

5. Effective date . ' This Transmittal Memorandtmi is 
.effective immediately. 

6. Inquiries . . Inquiries \or requests for assistance should 
be directed to the Committee Management Secretin ..et, 0MB, 
telephone 395-5193 (code l63).- 
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COMPTROLLER CCNERAU OF THE UNltEfO STATfiS . ' 
I WASH|NSTON. O.C USa 



B-179188 



January 1974 



"The Honorable . , ' - s . ' 

. the- Secretary _of,-Health, EducatToTT, And Welfare 

> Dear Mr. Secretary: .- ^ . , 

■ Reference is- made .to a letter dated. JuTy 12,, 1973-, from the Assis- 
tant Secretary for Administration and Management, Department of- Health, 
, Education, and' Welfat^e, requesting our, decision as to. whether under the 
requirements of the Federal Advisory Committee Act, \5-U.S^£._ App.- 1, 
section 1 et.Seg. , the salary of tlie Executive Direc|tor of the National . 
■-Advisory Council'on Vocational Education must be redbced. 

it appeaVs'' that the- Council hired its present E>iecutive Direct'^r 
under the provisions of section 104(a)(4) of the Vocational • Education 
.Amendments of 1968, Pub. L.- 90-576, -October 16, 1968, \82 Stat. 1064-, ' 
1067, 20 U.S.C. 1244(a),t4) which. authorize the Council .to engage such 
technical- assistance as may be. required without regartft to the civi'l 
service laws. When the' present. Executive Director was! hired, the Coun- 
. cil apparently negotiated with him the salar)' he^was t6 rec'eive... The 
Council apparently does not^ consider the Executive Director to be eligi- 
.ble f or ci-vil. service retirement or other Federal -employee benefits and 
presently he receives an annual salary of $36,000 plus paym^ts toward - 
retirement amountihg'to $6,888 peY year. Thus-, the total tpmpensation . . 
^. of the E^tecutiv^' Director amounts to $42,888 per year. M 

\ <i' ■ ' ■ ' ... \: , - 

Since the payments to the E^cecutive. Direc^tor. exceed\$3e,000 per • 
year— the 'compensation authorized for employees in grade \GS-18— the 
Assfstent Secretary for Administration and Management has\,questioned 
. whether section 7(d)(l)(A') of the Federal Advisory Committee Act, 
5 U.S.C. App.- 1, 7(d)(1)(A) (supp. Ii), which ^provides, thit no member, 
of any advisory committee dr its, staff shall receive compensation at a 
rate in excess of that specified for GS*-1'8 of the general ^chediile under 
5 U.S.C. 5332 is applicable to. the Executive Director's position. If . , 
that' restriction is applicable the Assp.stant Setretary requests our deci- 
sion as -to the "effect of .its application on the Executive Director's 
compensation. ■ .... \ ' \ 

- ' Before considering the effect of the Federal Advisory Committee Act 
■. on the- compensation of the Executive Director we must examine the basic 
- authorities for appointment in the civil^ service and the provision under 
'which he was appointed. Unless otherwise excepted, t'he prov.jsi,ons of . 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF T^E PRESIDENT 
OFFICE or MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET 

.WASHINGTON.- O.C. 20503 



February . 5, 1976 ^ CIRCULAR NO. A-63 

Transmittal Memorandum No. k 



TO. THE HEADS OP EXECUTIVE' DEPARTMENTS' AND ESTABLISHMENTS. 

SUBJECT:' Advisory Committee Management — Unj.f6rm Pay 
Guidelines 

•" : " , ' 0- \ ' ' ' 

1 . Purpose . This Transmittal Memorandum clarifies Section 
11., Circular No. A-63, Revised, date^ March 27,' 1974, 
relating to peiy and .other compensation of members, staff, 
and doasultarits of advisory committees. 

2. Background . Section 7 of Public Law 92-463 provides 
that "the Director, after "study and consultation with the 

^ivil Service- Commission, shall .establish guidelines with 
respect to uniform fair rates of pay for comparable-serv^tces- 



of mfembers, staffs, and consultants of ■ advisory conunittees 
in a manner which gives appropriate recognition to the 
responsibilities and qualifications required and other 
relevant factors." Pursuant to the foregoing authority, th 
Director included .uniform pay guidelines as Section 11 o 
•Circular A-63, March ,27/ 1974. The reyisioi>.s set fort^ 
below are desigi^ed to clarify Section^ 11.. ^ 

3. Revisions. - ^ ^ . ' 

(a) Renumber the present subparagraphs a. , h., .c.# 
and e. , of Section 1 V as ..subparagraphs b., c.-, d. , ei, /and 
f . , respectively. \ ' / . ' ' ' . 

(b) Insert the following as subparagraph "a.": 

''a. General ' - * , . \ 

(1) Authority. The* guidelines in this paragraph are 
established under the authority of -Section 7(d) of tl\^. 
■ Federal Advi^sory Commiittee Act, 86 Stat. \ 773. 

• (2) Applicability'. The guidelines in \this paragraph 
shall apply to the .pay of. ' members, v .staff , and^ 
consultants of an advisory committee, • except^ that 
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313 , 



nothing' in this paragraph shall affect ^ rate of pay ox. 
- a limitation on> a rate of pay that is specifically 
established by statute or a fate of pay established 
imder the General Schedule classificcition and pay systism 
.„ in Chapter 51 arid subchapter III of Chapter 53 of title 
. 5/ United States Code." ^ " ' ^ . 

(■c) Add the>following new subpargraph "g.".: . 

"g. Nothing in thks paragraph shall prevent - 

"(1)' an . individual - who (without regard -to ' his 
service with an advisory coiranittee) is a fuil-time 
employee of the United 'States, or 

• ' ' * » » 

(2) an individual, who iininediately before his 
service with an advisory cortmiittee was such an emplpyee, 

from receiving compensation at the rate at whch Ke 
*' otherwise would .be compensated (or was compensated) as a 
*fuli-tim'e. employee of tlie United States." 

4. Explanation > New subparagraph "a(1)" is added to sta^e^ 
the authority for establishment pf ^the' uniform pay 
•guidelines. • . , 

New subparagraph "a { 2 j'^ is^ — ^dded^ — ^o claij^f y the 
applicability of the guidelines by making it clear. that the 
guideliues do not affect , the rSte. of pay or a .limitation on 
a rate- of pay that is specifically established by .statute or 
a rate* of pay established under the General Schedule 
.classification and -pay system.. , 

New subparagraph "g" is added to clarify the. status and pay 
.of full-^time Federal employees serving on advisory 
committees.. ' * . " , 

5. Effective Date .: This Transmittal ^Memorandum is* 
, effective immediately. ... 

6. Inquiries . Inquiries or requests for assistance should 
be directed to the Coiranittee Management Secretariat, Office 
of Management and Budget, telephone 395-5193 (code 103). 





JAMES T. LYira 
DIRECTOR 



COMrTROUJER GENERAL OFTHE UNITED STATES 
I WASH|Naf ON, O.a 20MI 



B-179188 



January 31^, 1974 



• N • 



*The Honorable . . •• _ _ 

, The- Seer eta iry of-Health-, -EducatiT)n, And Re"! fare 

. Dear Mr. Secretary: 

■ Reference is- made a letter dated. Juty 12, iWs-, from the Assis- 
tant Secretary for Administration and Management, Department of Health, 
, Education, and'WelfaiTfe, requesting pur, decision as to. whether under the 
requirements of the Federal Advisory Committee Act, l5-U^S..:£. App,- 1, 
section 1 etJeg. , the. salary of tHe Executive Director of the National 
■Advisory Council'on Vocational Education must be reduced. 

It appeaWthat the- Council hired its present E>cecutive Direct'^r 
under the provisions of section 104(a)(4) of the Vocational • Education 
.Amendments of 1968, Pub. L.- 90-576, .-October 16, 1968,182 Stat. 1064; ' 
1067, 20 U.S.C. 1244(a).(4) which authorize the Council .to engage such 
technical- assistance' as may be. required without regardt to the civil 
service laws. When the' present. Execut^ive -Director was\ hired, the Coun- 
cil apparently negotiated with him the salary he.. was to recieive.-^ The 
Council apparently does not, consider the Executive Director to be eligi- 
.ble for.ci-vil service retirement or other Feder*a:l 'employee benefits and 
presently he receives an annual salary of $36,000 plus paym^ts toward ■ 
retirement amountihg'to $6,888 peV year. Thus, the total tpmpensation 
."of the E^xecutiv^ Directdh amounts to $42,888 per year. ' 

■ \ ' ■ ' ■ - ' .. \ ■ . • 

Since the payments to the E^cecutive, DirecJtor, exceed! $3&,000 per • 
year— the 'compensation authorized for femployees in grade \GS-18— the 
Assistent Secretary for Administration and= Management hasyquestioned 
. whether section 7(d)(l)(A*) of the Tederal, Advisory, Copnittee Act, 
5 U.S.C. App.- 1, 7(d)(1)(A) (supp. 11), which ^provides thdt no member, 
of any advisory committee dr its, staff shall receive compensation at a 
rate in excess of that specified for GS-f8 of the general Schedule under 
5 U.S.C. 5332 is applicable to. the Executive Director's position. If . 
that' restriction is applicable the Assistant Setretary requests our deer 
sion as -to the 'effect of .its application on the Executive Director's 
compensation. • ■ .."I . - 

Before considering the effect of the Federal Advisory tommittee Act 
. on the- compensation of the Executive Director we must examine the basic 
■ authorities for appointment in the civil^ service and the proyisloh under 
■■.which he was appointed. Unless otherwise .excepted, tl^e prov.fsipns of 
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the Classification Act of 1949, 63 Stat. 954, as amended:, now codified ; 
•generally in'. chapters 51 and 53, title 5, U.S.- Code,, apply to all 
civilian positions and employees • in or under an agency. See 5 U.S.C*. • 
.5102 and 5331. In this regard 5 U.S.C. 5102 (a.) ..defines, "employee"- as 
an individual employed in or under an .agency, ah/d the definition of an • 
"agency" under this section includes an Executive agency which is 
defined in 5 U.S.C. M)5 to include "an Executive department, a "Govern- 
ment corporation and an independent establishment." 

Accordingly, it appears that personnel -ernp Toyed, by^ the Council are 
civilian employees^ in or under an agency/and are subject to the provi- 
^sions of chapter 51 and subchapter III (General Schedule Pay Rates) -of 
chapter^'53" of title 5, United^^States Code, unless otherwise excepted. 

^ Section 1244(a)(4) of title "20, United States Code, authorizes the 
-tdu^cil to engage technical assistance as follows: .^ 

"The* Council is authorized Without regard to the civil 
---^service laws, to engage technical assistance as may be 
required to carry- out Its furictions / 

Our Office has held that the civil seryice.laws and regulations, having 
to^do.mth' appointments, and the prov.isions of the Class^ification Acts of 
1923 and 1949, having to do with the fixing pf salary rates, are separate 
and .distinct statutes, with entirely different scopes and purposes. 
17 Cdmp. -Gen. 578 (1938) and 31 Comp. Gen. 314 (1952). Although those 
provisions and the Classification Act'were incorpprjated in the cojdifica- 
tion of title 5., .U.S. Code, we do not. believe that the, wording- of the 
1968 Act .may be viewed as being broader'in scope than was previously the 
case by virtue of that codification. Since 20 ,U.S^.C. 124^(a)(4y only 
authorizes the. Council to engage technical, assistance without regard to 
civil service laws and does riot specifically exempt any personnel so 
appointed^ from the proviisions^ of the Classification Act Qti^the provi- 
sions of title 5, U.S. Code, 'dealing with compensation, it appears that 
•the Exeputive Director employed by the Council is subo'ect to the saUry 
f jJcing provision? of subchapter III of chapter 53 of title 5, Unite?! 
States Code., ^ • ^ - • . 

. Since it appears that .the Executive Director of the Council is sub- 
ject ,to the provisions of chapter 51 and subchapter IH of chapter 53 of 
title 5i. United States Code, and the maximum salary payable under these 
provisions is $3'&,d00, it is not necessary to consider the applicability 
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"Of section "7(d)(1) (A) of the federal Advisory Committee Act to.the^ 
Executive^ Director's, position at tliis time. Hovyever, 5 U.S.C. 5103 ^ 
vests, in ihe Civil Service. Commissioh the jurisdiction to detenrtine 
finally the^applicability of the.cla'ssificatibn provisions. to specific * * 
positions and employees. We therefore suggest that an authoritative 
ruling be obtained from the Commission on this matter as, well 'as on the 
question whether he, is subject to, the .civil service retirement provisions. 

After the proper rate of pay.for-the Executive Director has been 
established and the amount of the Director's- indebtedness has been deter- 
mined, such indebtedness may be ^consi'dered for waiver in^ accordance with 

5584 and. subchapteT-G^of'7cli d pL e r' I of Ltt;le 4i Code of Federal . 
Regulations. ^ ^ • ' . 

, 'Y "sincerely y6ur*s-, 

; 7 TSg<i- ) R'F- Keller, Depiity 



Comptroller General 
of the UffUed States. 
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WASHINGTON. 



STATB8 
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FI.UE: 



B-179188 



DATE; April 15, 1975 



MATTER OFr National Advisory Counci Ton Extension and Continu\ng 
' ' Education— Clarifrcation of status of Presidential" 

' Advisory Councils. * ' 

DIGEST: 1. B-179188, January 31, 1974, 53 Comp. Gen. 531, appT1es\ 
to all P/esidential advisory councils associated \^ith 
, ' Office of Education (OE), since all come within purview^ 
• of Pub. .L. No. 91-230- (20 U.S.C. § 122f et seg..) and 
Congress/ ^intent* in Pub. L. No. 91-230 was to create 
uniform standards and requirements foY^ all ^advisory ^ ^ A 
council? associated with .OE and advisor' councils ^ 

- relating to education. \ ' , 

2. Although 20 O.S.C. S.1233d(a) provides that Presidential 
advisory councils are authorized to ap^ioint personnel 

- without regard to-Titl,e 5, United States, Code, Presi- 
dential advisory councils assoicated with Office of' 

' Education are subje<it to cl as s i f i c a t j on and ^p.ay_sett i ng 
provisions of Title 5 since they were not specifically 
exenipted and specific rulings on such matters are -with- 
in jurisdiction, of Civil Service Commission and Director, 
, Office Management and Budget under- the ,provisions ♦of 

Pub. L. No. 92-463, 86 Stat. ,770, 5 U.S.C. App. 1. . 

3. ' Staff of Presidential advisory councils assdciited' with 

OE are hot .Department of HEW. employees and may be 
appointed by each council without regard to availability 
• of Department of .HEW slots. 

4. Although Presidential 'advisory councils associated with 

^ \ 0.E enjoy considerable independence in matters of program 
and policy recommendations and in appointing their own 
staffs, they are nevertheless-subject to the administrative 
controls set forth in th^ Federal Advisory Committee Act 
of 1972 and the implement*! ng 0MB and Department of HEW 
guidelines. , ^ . * 

This actipn is In response to a letter ;dated May 24, 1974, from 
the chairman, National Advisory Council on Extension and Continuing 
Education, requesting a decision on several questions concerning the 
interpretation of 53 Comp. Gan. 531 (t*974), (cited in the letter as 
B-1Z9188). \ ' ' ' 
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/laws affecting the appointment 
Cbuncil on Vocational Education 
.pbsitions. The Con[inissioner>6f 



In'the above-cited decision, a- distinction was ,drawn between 



of s-taff to the National Advisor^ 
♦and the classification of staff 
Education, Department of Health, 



Educatijon, and Welfare^ interpreted the decision to mean tha^ 
the'ljffice of Education was resDonsibirfor appointing council 
staff for the National Advisory! Council on. Extension and. Con- 
tinuing Educati.on. The Chairman of that .Council questions- 
whether the Commissioner's interpretation 'has exceeded the 



intent and purpose of the decis: 
• Specifically, the Chairman 



General to apply 



on" of January 3M 1974. 
asked whether: 



"1) ^ it was the intent of the DepCity Comptroller 



that decision ,to.all other 



Presidential Advisory Councils; and . 

"2)' whether lit was the intent ^c^f the Deputy 
> Comptroller General to assign tlT* the Office 




of Education the 
action to appoint 
empTojee§'?" 



The Chairman further requested a 



responsibility to/take 
counci'l staff as Federal 



leglal .statu's of the National A'dv 
Continuing Education 



clarification as" to the exact 
isory .Council on Extension arid; 



Dne» generally decisions of .thr^ 
ases which.' involve siniilar cir- 



<ith reference to question 

Offic^ are applicable to those. cbses _ 

cumstances.' , Considering the number and variety yf 'federal 
advisory councils' in existence aid the fact^that the applicability 
of the classification provisions of B U.S.C. §/510? to specific 
. positions and employees- is within the jurisdiction^ of the Civile 

Service Commission as provided byS U.S.C. S 5103, we cannot 
. ' make a general statement that our decision is applicable to all 
Presidential advispry councils. However,- 53" Comp. Gen, 531^ does 
apply to* the Presidential Advisoriy Council created- to advise^ 
and make recommendations to the dffice of Education, incTuding 
the National Advisory Council on Extension and- Continuing Education, 
since those Councils .come within the purview of the General Education 
Provisions Act of 1970 (GEPAyv Pu|). l/Ho. 91-230, 84 Stat. 165, 
for which uniform standards "and requirements are set. forth j*n. 
subchapter III on Advisory'^ Councils,. 20 U.S.C. ^1231 et seg.^ See 
S. Rep. No. 91-634^(1970), pp: 2a]6 and 2827, '^^respectively, of 
, the U.S. Code Congressional and Administrative News* *5*%c.aiso ' 
' Conf.'^Rep. No. 9S-937, March 2fJ, ]970, Statement of the Manager- - 
on the part Qf U\e Hoqse, p. 2951.i. U.S.. _ Code, Cong. & Adm^Jews . 
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" With- reference to question two, the above^c^ted subchapter 
on advfsdry-councils assigns to the Conmi ssi oner, of Education - 
certain administrative responsibilities for the various »Presi- 
,dentia1 advisory councils associated with tlie Office of Education. 
However, -.distinctions arevfnade between advisory councils* e'stab- 
lished and or-ganized pursuant to an applicable statute and those 
estal>ii6hed ',a(dministratively by the Commissioner of Education 
or tfie' Secretary of .the /Department of HEW. 20 U.S.C. '§. 1233d 
direct-s the. Coinnissioner to engage personnel and techncial / 
assisti^ance for Secretar'ial and Commissioner—established 
^advisory councils. but Presidential advisory councils (defined 
at 20. U.S.C. ^ 1233(4) a^ "a statutory advisory council, the 
members, of which are appointecf'by the President") may make their- 
own" appointments of professional ,^ technical ,^and clerical per- 
'sonnel , including temporary and intermittent personnel. 20 
U.S.C. 5 1233d(a) and .(cj.-. It,was not the.inl^ent of .this Office 
.nor djd we stat^.ih our decision of .53 Coffip./Gen. 531 -that the 
Office of Education was responsible for^taktng /'action to appoint 
.council s^taffas Federal fempToyees." While' the Commissi oner, of 
Education- has cei;taih' administrative responsibility for the. 
activities of all advisory councils to h'is office, discussed 
infra ,' since council staff ctre Federal .employees. but not neces- 
. sarily office of HEW employees, the ^appointment functipn continues, 
to rest with the .respective councils concerned. 

„: — :AUhough-the' respons i bi 1 i ty-f or^^ma ki ng-^staf f^ppoi htments to 
statutory councils under 20 U.S.C. § 12'33d ej: seq., -clearly- belongs 
to the Councils themselves ,* -such appointments must be m^ade with 
due regard' to the classification and salary fixing prov^isions,of 
chapter 51 and. subchapter. Ill of chapter 53, title\'S, U^ni ted' States 
Code.'. In this regard, as .we pointed'out in .53^Conip. jGen- 531, 
there isv a distinction between "the^ provisions of title, 5, /. ' 
governing appointra.ents in the competitive service,'* from which 
such councils- c(re exeijiptetf t>y*20 JJ.S.C". \ 1233d(a) 'and jthe 
above-cited cla'ss.if ication and salary (provisions of •title,'5, 
from which they are not exqmp^ted. The c]assificati*1)n qf positions 
according to published standards is generally a responsibility 
of the-Civil Service Commission (CSC)/ after consultation wi"th 
the agencies concerned. In addition, all advisory comi^ittees 
in the executive 'branch are subject to the provisions of the 
federal Advisory Committee^Act of 1972, 'Pub.' L. No.,92i463, - 
86 Stat* 770, codified at^S U.,S.C. App. L Section 7 places 
^verall responsibility concerning advisory commissions , in the 
pirettpr,, Office of Management and Budget, Section 7.1d).(l) . 
provides in part':. " • \ , ^ 
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• . . "The Director, after study and consultation with 
the Civil Service Commission, shall^'^establish guidelines 
with'respect to uniform^fair Va.tes/of^pay'for comparable 
services of members, staffs, and consultants of Advisory 

* committees*^*." • - . " 

Guidelines were published by the Office of Management and Budget (0MB) 
pursuant' to Executive Order No. '11769. See 0MB Circular No. A-63, 
dated March. 27„ J 97,4. . c ; 

; With regard to the question «s/to "the- exact legal status of the 
Natijonal Advisory Council on Extensip.n and Continuing Education," 
we note that the nature'.of GEPA advis6>y councils is described in 
the l.egislatoe history as follows :• 

' "Advisory councils are not; ;as a general rule, 
executive ^igencies or part of executive agencies i 
-since they^do not exefiute the law. > they are^ 
iridepe/\dent.adVis6ry -^bodies designed to serve 
both the legislative and executive branches of * . 
the Government:" 1970 U.S. Code Cong. Adm, News, p/ 2&28. 

i The above passage, appears to use the term '"independent" in de- 
scribing advisory councils to* distinguish them from the executive 
and legislative bodied they serve. IjtJ.s clear that GEP A. ^ 
councils were ,n6t intended to be part of Department of HEM and 
their staffs are not Department of.HEW employees.- Therefore, 
<^ppoi fitments of council personnel are not subje^cTXO-t-he-, avail- 
ability of 6e. slots, a? suggested in the May24, 1974 memorandum 
from the Department 6f HEW Deputy^ Assistant -General" Courj^sel 
(irtcluded in the submissioTi to this Off ige) , /nor is the selection - 
of 'such personnel and their classificati'ori and appointg^ts an 
appropriate administrative, responsibility of the Depa1;{S)ent, 

We also note that the functio.ns' of GEP A' statutory advisory 
[committees contemplate independence of judgement with respect . - 
'to bolicy and program recommendations mad^.to the-Comfnissioner 
and to" the Congress, Hpwever, these councils are not totally 
exempt from all cohtfol for other fiurposesi 'Subsection (a) of 
20 U.S. C, § 1233f provides^ . 

,"Each statutory advisory courjcil -sbal-Ube^ subject 
to such general reguvlations*;as the CommiV^?^"^'^ 
1 may promulgate* respecting! the*goverrfance of " 
statutory advisory councils and sJid»ll keep such 
records of its activities as will fully disclose 
the disposition of any funds which may be at its , 
disposal and the nature and. extent of its activiti.es 

* in carrying out its functions." . 
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In additiui , section 8 of the Federal \ Advisory Committee/Act 
of 1972 and section 5b of -OMB Circular Np.\A-63. provide generally 
that "the head of each agency which uses an Wvisory committee 
5haTV*issue. regulations which apply to all advisory committees 
v%ed by the agency. The guidelines further provide that each 
agency shall maintain information on the nature, functions, and. 
operations of each of its advisory cornmittees. 

In suiwiary., the National Advisory Council on Extension and 
Continuing Education is. a Presidentia.1 advisory council with 
considerable independence from the agency its serves, the 
Department of HEW, with respect 'to the program and policy 
recommendations* it makes to the Commissioner' and to;the^ ^ 
Congress arid in* the selection of its own staff. It is, . 
however, subject to classification and salary provisions of 
tifcle 5 qf .tHe United States Code and to the specific admin- 
istrative controls prescribed by the Federal Advisory Committee 
.Act of 1972 and the 0MB and Department of HEW regulations which- 
' implement it. \ ^ 



- \ . ■ 

(Sgd) .^R.F. Keller 

(Deputy)' Comptro\ler General. 

of the Uhtted States 
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IpLPAFiirMENT OF HEALTH. EDUCATION, AND VV^LFARE 



OFFICC OF EOUCA nON 

V.'<ASMINGTON DC 20202 



April 2/,' 1974 



■ / , 

Mr. -Joseph |Jpicksoun\ 
Chairman, National Advisory/ 
Co&ncil ori\ [ndian Education^ 
Arctic Slop*? Regional 
Corporation, * - 

•P.O. Box 56> 
Barrow, Alaska 99723 



D.ear Mr. Up 



this will cbnfi 
actions whi 
Presidential) 



icksoun': 



rm our conversatioh in which I advised you/of 
h the Department must/ take regarding the staffing of 
advisory councils . / 



As I stated!, the' Department received a decision from the Comptroller 
General dealing' with the appl'icpility of Federal pay l/imitations. 
to the compensation of staff employed by advisory councils. The 
decis'ion raised issues relatinq to the basic employmenit: status 
of advisory council staffs by aues-tioning whether council employees 
should be regarded as civilian employees of the Department. As 
a result of this decision and/subsequent meetings and/ discussions 
betvJeen representatives of our Office of General Couns'el and 
Personnel Staffs , as well as tfhe Office of, General Couh'sel of the 
CjVfil Service Commission and the General Accounting Office, it 
was! determined that the statutory authority which permits advisory 
councils *tc, hire staff has b^en misinterpreted. We/are advised 
that this authority permits appointments without reaard to laws 
governing competitive selection, but does not exclude the personnel 
from the Federal appointment Iprocess , 1 aws governing position 
classification and pay, or eniployee benefits, 

Accordingly id: will be necessary for the Office of Education to 
take action to appoint counciU staff as Federal employees^ This will 
require that: the position of each- employee be classified and the . 
employee appointed' at the rate appropriate for the position and the 
employee's iotal service. In the event pay adjustments are 
necessary tney will be handled on an individual pasis and, if 
necessary, w^aiver of past overpayments will be sought from the-- 
Gene/al Accounting olffice.. Staff\will be appointed and positions 
classified on the bas'is of the dutvies. which are/ now being assigned 
arid performe^. At a later date, a\position anq manpower review will 
be scheduled] 



la the mea'ntime:, you shpuld take immediate action to insure that 
the total .compeffeati on 6f any employee does 'not exceed $36,000;^^ 

^Wher^alary and beaefits. exce'N this amount, adjustments in ei'ther 
salary\r benefit payments, must be .made. This should be accomplished 
as quickVv as administratively feasible, but no later than the end 
of your cu^rent pay cycle. I would appreciate it if you would 
quickly •des.rgnate an individual who will be available to work with 

. OE staff . on accomplishing the necessary personnel and administrative 
actions. You may inform Ms. Ann Bailey,. Acting Committee Management 
Officer, of this desi^natipn. Her; telephone number is 245-7950. 

I realize the anxiety and workload this action will cause the Council 
and members of the staff. Let me assure you that all of us in the 
Office of Education will do everything in our power tQ. see that the 
transition is accomplished with the minimum of disruption. I know 
we can count on your cooperation in carryijig out our responsibilities 

Sincerely, 

. . (Sgd) John Ottina 

' ' * ' / John Ottina 

U.'S. Commissioner 
^ of Education 
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MEMORANDUM ^^^^'^'^^^■^^ health, education, and welfare 



TO: ■ Edward T, York ' DATE: .May 24,. 1.974 . ' 

Deputy pominissioner of Education for . _ . 

Planning, Evaluation and Management 
FROM: Burto^n Ejerkley , ' . 

^ . ' Deputy. Assista'nt General Counsel 

Business a»id Administrative Law Division , ' ' 
SUBJECT:.. Legal Status of Office of Education 'Presidential Advisory Councils 

Members of your staff have requested this office to. prepare a legal ^opinion t 
s.etting forth the status of the eight Presidfintial Advisory Councils 
associated with the Office of Education and .relating to education programs. 
The Comptroller General's decision of JaViuary 31 , 1974, do.es not answer 
thi's question. That decision mer,ely holds that' personnel employed by these 
'^ouncils are ^'civilian employees in or under an a*gency" and tha|: an agency 
IS defined in 5 U.S.C. Section 105 to inc ude "an'executive department, a 
gcvernmeni corporation, and -an independent establishment" Accordingly, 
in order to^Wlement this decision' by classifying the Council staff members 
as Government entpl^es, which the Comptroller General finds they always 
have been, it wi 11 be^^ne^ssary to determine what the legal status of these 
councils is. Essential lyTShare ai^e three possibilities: 

1) They are completely i ndepenBerrt-^esjtaMish in the Federal 
Government. . : ^ 

2) They are withjn DHEW but not within OE. 

3) They are within OE. ' , 

Congress, in part D of the General Education Provisions Act (20; U.S.C. 
. Sections 1233-1233g. ) , set dow^n. rules to govern all advisory councils 
relating to the Office of Education or to ediLcjjtipn programs. The section^' 
relating to staffing these councils (20 U.S.C. Sectibn^T233d. (a) reads: " 

"Presidential advisory councils are authorized to appoint,' ' 
without '^egard to the provisions of .Title 5, governing appoint- 
ments in the competitive service, or otherwise obtain the 
services of, such professional, technical, and clerical personnel 
as may be necessary to enable them to carry* out. their functions, 
as prescribed by law/' 1/ 



1/ The Comptroller General opinion discussed 20 U.S.C. Section 1244(a)(4)r 
which relates directly to the National Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education-. Thi^ section reads in relevant part: 

"The Council is .authorized, without regard* to the civil 
service laws, to engage such technical assistance as may 

be required to carry out. its functions " ' • 

Me do not believe that any different result would have been reached under 
6EPA because SectionM244(a) (4) is even broader than Section 1233d. (a). 
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The Comptroller General held that the exclusion from the Civil Service 
Act contained in* this section* applied only to the appointment of such 
staff member,, but it did not' exclude them from the Classification Act 
and the Pay Act. Questions have now arisen, however, as tt) where the 
slots for these positions are going to. come from, who is tq classify 
these employees, and similar personnel and administrative matters. It 
is these questions which make it, essential that the legal status -.of these \ 
'councils be clarified as quickly as possible. ' - - 

Congress clearly intended that the provisions .of Part D of the. 6EPA apply 
to these councils. Its legislative history states (1970 .OC^ Code Cong, 
and Adm. News, page 2902) : 

"Part C of title IV of Public Law 90-247 sets forth unifornfi 
.standards and requirements for all advisory couircils associated 
with the Office of Education' and advisory councils relating to • 
education programs." 

20 U.S.C. Seccion 1233(f)(a) stpites, in pertinent part: 

"Each statutory advisory council shall' tje subject to such* 
general regulations as the Commissioner may. promulgate re- 
specting the ,governance of Statutory advisory councils. 
★ , ★ * . " 2/ 

It is our opinion that this section clearly places all advisory councils 
associated with the Office of Education and those relating to education 
programs under the general supervision of the Coimiissioner of Educcition. • 

In the legislative history in the^GEPA, however, the fonowii;)g statement 
is made as to the nature' of thes% advisory councils ,(1970 U.S. Code Cong, 
evis^^page 2828): ' * , ' 

"Advisory councils'ar^ MtT'^s-a-generaJ rule, executive agencies ^ 
or part of executive agencies, since they do hot execute the 
law. They are independent advisory bodies designed tp serve both 
the legislative and executive branches of the Governuient . " ' 3/ 



2/ Presidential Advisory councils are defined by 6EPA merely as statutory 
advisory councils whose members are appointed by the President.' Cf. 
Section 3(4) of the Advisory Committee Management Act,* 5 U.S.C. ^pp. I, 
which defines such councils for purposes of that*Act as councils 
advising the President. 

y We do not believe that the legislative history of the f^a^ional Advisory 
Councii on Vocational Education, which rWers to that council as an 
"outside agency", shows any contrary intent because "agency" is not 
u§ed in its technical sense. 
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Construing Section 1233f{a) in the light of this legislative intent . 
would indicate that the Commissioner'sgeneral supervisory powers over 
the councils must be in the administrative, rather th5|n -the policy or 
programatic, area. Indee'd, 'sbch a position seems to be compelled by a 
consideration of 20 O.S.C. Se'ction 1233b(2) /which states, in relevant^ 
part: . * " 

• ' "Notwithstanding any other provisions "of law unless expressly 

in limitation of the provisions. of- this section, each ^statutory • 
' , advisory council — - 

★ * * i 

. . shall make an annual report of its activiti'esH^ findings', and 
recommendations to the Congress not later than March 3Uof 
each calendar year* which shall be^submi tted with the 
CQiniifssi oner's annual report." 

t. 

For these reasons set- forth above, it is the opinion of this office that 
the procedure which OE is presently following, i.e. , classifying the 
staff positions for the Presidential Advisory Councils, supplyingthe 
slots, terminating the outstanding ■■■..cer agency agreements between OE and 
each of the councils* so that .their activities will be financed a6d admin- 

- istratively monitored through the Office .of- Education, and maktng similar 
administrative changes, constitute the proper way of implementing the 

— C,ompfroller General decision. " . 



\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 
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Indian Self-Detcrmination and 
Education Assistance Act 

Statement by tlte President Upon Signing the BUl Into 
Law* January 4^1975 

I have signed into law S- 1017, the Indian Sclf-De- 
termination and Education. Asi'itance Act My Adminis- 
tralion^is committed to furthering the self-detcmiination 
of Indian commumtics wi;hout terminating tltc special 
relationships between 'the ^Federal Government and the 
^ Indian people. 

The Congress is to be congratulated for il5 passage of 
thN Icfpilatio;!. It wiil enhance our efforts to implement 
jthb policy of Indian self-dcternilnation. 

Title I 0/ tills act gives the' permanence and stattirc^of 
law to the objective of m); Administration of allowing — 
indeed encouraging— Indian tribes to operate programs 
serving tlicm under contract to the Federal Govcminent. 
Furtliermorc, with thfc -passage of this act Indian com- 
munities and their leaden now share Avith the Fcderid 
Government the responsibility for ihe^full realization of 
this objective.- It v/iD bcjhrough-the^initiativa^ 
^communif icsMhat 'thVauthoritics provided in tlus act ivill 
be implemented. I urge these communities to make the 
fullest possible use of them and pledge the sup])ort of tliis 
Admintitrau'on. 

In addition to malung tliis kind of contracting:^ a right, 
the act docs much, to make it fcariblc and practical. For 
^fcxample, it autliori/cs the Bureau of Indian Affairs to 
make grants to tnbal organizations to help them develop 
the abiliU^ of )X)tcntial workers — through training and 
other means — to operate these programs. At the request 
of the tribe, it also alloM's Federal employees who work in 
programs transferred to tribal operation to continue work- 
ing without losing Federal fringe benefits, thus making it 
fxjssible for the tribe to begin operation with "a nucleus of 
experienced employees. 

The granting authority provided in this act can ato be 
used to strengthen tribal governments and tribally-funded 
programs* 

Title II, the Indian Education Assistance Act, amends 
the Johnson-0*Malley Act to give the Indian community 
a stronger role in approNang or disapproving the use of 
funds for children in public schools. It also provides for 
belter planning in tlie use of these funds to meet the edu- 
cational needs of tlie Indian students. 

The enactment of thi<; legislation marks a milestone for 
Indian people. It will enable thh Administration to work 
more closely and effectively willi the tribes for the better- 
ment of all the Indian people by asskting them in meeting 
goals they themselves have set, 

«oTt: Ai cr.*c(rd, \hc bin (S. 1017) \i PubUc L*w 9J-630, 
proved January 4, 1975. 
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SECTION-BY-SECTION SUMMARY OF PUBLIC LAW 93-638^ (S^IOIV). 
INDIAN SELF-DETEWilNATION AND EDUCATION ASSISTANCE ACT 



Section I 

Short Tttle * . 

This section provides that the Act may be referred to as the "Indian Self- 
Determination and Education Assistance Act.'* 

Section 2 
Congressional Findings 

Contains a statement of congressional findings relative. to Indian self- 
determination and education. * s ^ 

Included is a statement that Federal domination of Indian service 
gjrograms^-has--deTTi"fe^d^arr^f fective voice to the Indian people in the design 
and operation of programs for their .benefit. It also states that this has 
retarded the development of leadership skills by^Indians and has adversely 
affected the degree to vhich these programs are truly responsive to the 
needs of the Ind^ian people. 

A further finding i^s that true self-determination requires an effective 
.educ«itional process and that the Federal efforts to date have nqt been 
sufficient and that parental and community control of the educational 
process. is of crucial importance to the Indian people, ' • 

♦ Section 3 

Declaration of Policy 

Cont'ains a congressional policy declaration. First, a Federal obligation 
to be responsive to the principle of self-determination through Indian 
involvement, participation, and direction of educational and service 
programs. Second^ a Federal commitment, based on the unique Federal- 
Indian relationship to foster and encourage Indian self-determination 
Lhnough Indian participation in those programs, and services whicli affect 
thenu Third, a major national goal to provide educational services and 
opportunities which will enable Indians to compete and excel in the life ' 
areas of their choice. . 



Section 4 
Definitions and consent requirement 

Section A do>fines certain terms for purposes of this Act, 

(a) *'Jndian*' is defined as any member of an Indian tribe. 

(b) '^Indian tribe" is defined as federally recognised bodies, including 
Alaska Native villages and regional corporations, for which Federal 
services are provided because of their Indian identity. 



(c) Vtribal "organization** is defined as the governing, body of an Indian * 
tribe or ^inx. organisation created by or controlled, directly or indirectly, 
by such governing body. A proviso precludes contracts or grants to an 
organization .to perform services benefitt ing more, than one tribe unless 
each tribe approve^* . ^ ^ 

(d) "Secretary" means the Secretary of the Interior unless 'otherwise • 
specified* s „ 

(e) "school district" means the State public scliool districts through 
grade 12* o. 

(£) "Sta'tjo education agency" means the stat'evide agency or officials 
responsible for State public school j^ducatio'n. . 

Section 5 

Records, Audits, Reports, and' Unused Funds 

Requires each recipient of financial assistance under the act to (a) keep 
records, (b) provide for, access by the GAO and Interior Department 
auditors to the records of such recipients for three years, (c)*make 
reports on their activities available to the Indian people servecl. or 
represented by such recipient, and (d) return unused funds to the^U^S • 
Treasury (but see section 107(h) below). 

Section 6 
• Criminc^l Penalties 

'Ptovidos for criminal penalties for .»nyone who embezzles, willfully 
misapplies, steals, or obtains by fraud any money, assets, or property 
which are the subject of a contract, subcontract, grant, or subgrant under 
this Act or the Johnson O'Malley Act (25 U.G.C, 452)..' 

Section 7 
Labor Standards - Indian Preference 

Provides that prevailing wage rates and other Federal labor standards 
requirement shall apply to construction work in connection with contracts 
and grants under Lhe\Act« It also require that to the greatest .extent 
feasible, preferences shall bo given to the employment of Indians and the 
award of subcontracts and subgrants to Indians in connection with contracts 
and grants under the Act, the Johnson O^Malley Act, or any other Act 
authorising Federal contracts with or grants to Indian organizations or for 
the benefit of Indians. 
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Section 8 
; Carryover of Funds 

Authorizes funds appropriated pursuant to the Snyder Act for any fiscal 
year which remain unobligated and unexpended at year end to remain 
available for obligation and expenditure* in, the following year« 

TITLE i - THE INDIAN SELF-DETERMINATION ACT 

* * * - , 

■ Section 101 

■ Short Tile 

This section /provides that title I may be cited as the "Indian S'elf- 
Determination Act.** ^ . . 

Section 102 < 

« 

^ . Contracning by the Secretary of the Interior 

Directs the Secretary of the Interior, at the request of a tribe, to 
contract; wi4:h any tribal organization to carry out the services and 
programs the Faderal governmejit; "provides * to Indians under authority of the 
J6hnson-0*Malley Act, as amended, the Snyder Act of 1921 (-25 U.S.C. 1^) > 
and any subsequent Acts. (Also see section 106).' 

The Secretary may initially decline to enter into a requested contract if 
he finds that the services ,to the Indian beneficiaries will not be satis- 
fac**ory; adequate protection of trust completed or maintained by the 
proposed ^contract. In deciding whether to initially decline a* contract, 
the Secretary is t<? consider whether the tribal organization would be 
dcXicient as to (1) equipment, (2) bookkeeping and accounting procedures-, 
(3) substantive knowledge of the program to be contracted, (4) community 
■support for the contract, (5) adequately trained personnel, or (6) other 
necessary components of contract performance. 

Where a contract is initially declined, subsection (b) requires the 
Secretary to (1) state hi's objections in writing to the tribe within 60 
days, (2) provide to the extent practicaj>le assistance (aec section 104 
below) to the tribal organisation to overcome his objections, and (3) 
provide the tribe .with .a hearting and (where he has delegated the authority, 
to decline a .contract) an opportunity to appeal the decision. 

y 

Section 104 . 
Discretionary Grant and Contract* Authority 

Section 104(a) c1uLhori>.es ^he Secretary .of the Interior to utilise funds 
appropriated for the benefit of Indiansrfor contracts with or g^^ants to 
arfy tribal organization, upon the request of an Indian tribe, for purposes 
' such as the strengthening and improvement of tribal government , the 
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dey^oi^went and operation of tribal facilities and resources, the pl/anning, 
training *nd. other activities necessary Jto improve the capacity to contract 
under section 102, the additional costs associated with* t1te init;ial,/years 
of -opexation .binder .a section 10'2 contract, and the acquisition o^. land in 
connection with the foregoing. The title, to such land may (upon the 
tribe's request) be taken *in trust by the Secretary for the tribe.' Such 
grants may also "be utilized In tlie planning, designing; monitoring, and 
evaluating of lederal^ programs serving the tribe. 

Subsection (b) authorizes grants by the Secretary of HEH to any tribal 
organization jEor (1) tHe development, cpnstruction, ^operation, provisiory^, 
or maintenance of adequate health facifities or services including *the 
training of personnel £i}r such work and (2) planning, training,, evaluatipn, 
or otJier activ\yes destigned to improve the capacity to contract under 
section 103* 

that funds provided und'Q'r section 104 grants, may 
be ut?.lized as matchingl shares for any other Federal grat^t programs which 
♦contribute to the purpose's for which section 104 grants are made. 



Subsection (c) provides 



Section 105 
Personnel 



Subsections (a) and (d) provide for participation by Indian tribes under 
the Intergovernmental Personnel Act programs administered by the^ U.S . Civil 
Sclrvice Commission. Under 5 U.S.C. 3371 eJU seq. tribal organizations are 
eligible for t?Gmporary (up to 2. years renewable for up to 2 more years) 
assignments to them o£^ Federal (not limited to Interior Dept. or HE\0 
employees and Tor similar assignment of tribal employees .to^Federil agencie 
Funding arrangements are determined by mutual agreemenjt of the tribal 
orga'^nization and Federal agqncy involved*. .The authority for assignment of 
BIA and HIS employ^ses to tribes under 25 U.S.C. 48 is not altered. (See 
also subsecti-on (j) below). Under 42 U.S. 0.- 4721, 4762 any Indidn tribe 
which. performs substantial governmental functions (the same test applied 
under the General Revenue Sharing Program adminis-tered by the Treasury 
Department) 'is. eligible for grants' from the Civil Service Commission to 
upgrade and improve tribal person^el^sys-tems Tor aid- tribal personnel • 
training 'programs,. Tribal g^jant applications are not reviewable hy the 
State Governor. . " ^ * . 

Subsections (b) and (c) relate to, the assignment of Public Health Service 
Commissioned Officers to tribal organizations. 

Subsections (e) thru (i)^of sect;iop 104 provide that any Civil Service 
employee (not limited to Interior Department or HEW amplo^.ee.s) who leaves 
Federal employment on or l^efore December 31, 1984, tp be employed by a 



tribal organization in connectibn with governmental or other activities 
which arc or have been performed by such employees in or *for Indian 
communities (not limited to those perf ormed for the tribe involved) , is 
entitl^fd, if he and «the tribal organization so elect, to re^tain his 
civil service "fringe" benefits for "Compensation for Work Injuries", 
"Retirement", "Health Insurance", and "Life Insurance". The usual 
eipRl^yc^^. deductions .and agency contributions by the tflbal organization 
are reqiiired for contii ^tion of - the s e b e^^efits. There is no time limit 
"on the continuation of thjese benefits. 

Subsectiqn (j) provides ^that neither Federal employees assigned to tribes 
under the •Intergovernmental ?ers'oinnel^ Act or under 25 U.S^C. 48 noi: 
former Federal^mpioyee3 employed by tribes, are subject to the provisions 
in 18'1);S.C. 205 and 207 which could restrict their activities on behalf 
of tribes in dealing before Federal agencies or in ijitigation involving 
the United States. . \ ' ' . - 



Section 1 06. 
Administrative Provisions & Retrocession 



ubsection (a) author izesi the JSccretary tq Waive any- Federal contracting 
lavs or regulations which jie determines are* not appropriate for the 
purposes of the contract involved or, inconsistent with the provisions of 
this Act. As* -provided" In section 7(a), prevailing wage requirements will 
be \applicable. !. 

^•Subsection (b) authorizes advance payments or reimbursement for payments 
under any grants or contracts under the ,Act. Funds are to be transferred 
sc^as ,to mihimrzo .the elapsed time btitvjee^n trans fer~from the U.S. Treasurj^ 
and aiabursement Sy the tribal organization. Tribal organizations may *'f 
retain any interest earned on, such funds while pending disbursement by the 
organization. 



Subsection (c) provides that section 102 contracts shall be for a term not 
to excc^ed one year unless the Secretary ^determines that a longer term would 
be ,advi^^able. Such longer term may not exceed three years and ^hall be 
subject^to the ayailability of appropriations. The amount of such contracts 
may be nenegotiated annually* to reflect factors , including hxst not limited 
to cost increases, beyond -the control of a tribal organizatio'n (such as 
increased fuel and food costs for a schpol) . 

Subse'ctio^ (d) authorizes the amendment of any contract or grant under 
section, 102 or 104 as necessary to carry out the purposes of title I. It 
also provides that whenever a tribe requests retrocession for any contract 
under the Act, such retrocession shalll become effective upon a date within 
120' days ,aip specified by the Secretary! or such later date as may be mutually 
agreed to. ^ ^ • * I ' 
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SabscctLon (e) authorizes the" Secretary to permit a contract or grant 
rccipticnt, to utilize Gpvcrnment^buildings ^ facilities, equipment, and 
personal prdperty., . / ' 

Subsect;ion (f) of Section 106 provides that section 102 contracts and 
section 104 grants ''may include provisions' foi* the poriormance of personal 
services which v;ould otherwise be pert9rmed by Fedetnl employees including ^ 
but in no way'*limited C^o, functions^such as determination of (Eligibility 
of applicants for assistance, be.nefits, or services'^ to' be provided and the 
provisjLon of sucji' assistance , benefits, or servi^^s, all in accordance 
With the terms of the contract or grant and ^ppHcable rules and regula- 
tions of the Sqcretar)^ Provided , That ihe Secretary shall not make 
any contract which would impair his. .ability j/o discharge Ttis trust responsi-^ 
bilities to.any Indian tribe or individyAl 

Subsection (g) requires that the section 102 contracts, the section 104 
grants, and the .regulations adopted pursuant to section 107 inc-lude 
provisi^ons to assure the fair and uniform provision of the , services and ^ 
assistance provided to Indians under ^such contracts and, grants. 



.Subsection (h^ provide' 
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s that: the amount of £unds provided ifnder section lOi?. 
shall not be less than the V|Secretacy would have otherwise provided for his 
ration of the program or portion thereof for the period covered 
tract: Provided , That, any, savings in operations tinder such 
tracts shall bo utilizedto provide additional services or benefits under 
the CQn*'^'act." The prbviso modifies somewhat for section 102i contracts 
the general requirement . relating^ to unused funds in section 5! which is 
applicable to both title I and title II. ; - 

' Section 107 ' \ i 

* - ' Promulgation of Rules and Regulations j 

JecLion •107(a). authorizes the Secretary to perform all necessary ^cts and 
tiake iJuch rules and regulations as are necessary in carrying out title I. 

fubsection (b) provides^a schedule of maximum time periods for | the prepara- 
tion and issuance of regulations implementing title I includit\| r revision 
JB^or consultation with national and reg.ional Indian organizations (within 
slix months of enactment), presentation-'of proposed regulations | to the 
Cpngces^sional Interior Committees (within seven months), FederalfRegister 
pLbl^rCcTtion for comment- bf the proposed regulations (within Cjight months), 
- final promulgation of regulations to implement title I witl'iijii ten 
^nth5 of enactment^. 

SuWection (c) provides fpr amendment of\:he regulations and requires 

S •^.•^ ^^^^^^^A ^U»»n^^ T*^ -1 ^v* Primin-J h I'/a/a e and/^'tO the 



presentation of proposed changes to the Interior Committees 
extent practicable" consultat^ion ^ith appropriate Indian organi'zations 
pulllication in'" the Federal Register at least sixty days before .|the 
efiective date of the amendment. * Z""^- 

; /' 



and 
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Sect: ion 108 > . 
Reports 

Section 108 requires an annual report from each Indian tribe with respect 
to operations and expenditures by their tcibal or^ani^aJ;^ion under coutra-cts 
or grants which had' been requested by such tribe. 



^ - ' Section 109 

Rcassumption of Programs * 

Section 109 .provides £or situations where the Secretary determines that the 
pecformanqe .of ^ tribal orgaitization under a contract or grant involves 
(1), the V/lolation o£ the rights or. endangers the health, safety, or welfare^ 
of any persons,, or (2) gross negligence or mismanagement in the handling .or 
use of funds. Provision is to be made for nocice to such a tribal organiza- 
tion and a henring is to be held co provide, an opportunity for the orgjaniza- 
Xiori^to take corrective action as prescribed by the Secretary, If such 
action is, not taken, the. Secretary may rescind such contract or grant 
agreement and assume or resume .pontrol or, operation of the program, activity, 
or service involved, \ \^ 

Provision, is also made for immediate rescission by the Secretary. If he finds 
that there is au immediate threat to health or safety with a hea!ring~t7r be 
held within 10 days. 



Section, 110 
, Effect on Existing Rights 

Section 110 provides that nothing in the Apt shiill be construed as^^lterinc; 
''or V impair ing the sovereign immuni<:y from suit enjoyed by any Indian tribe 
or to authorize or require the termiuationj of any existing U.S. trust 
responsibility to Indian/pe6ple ♦ . j 1 - 



Title II - Indian Education- Assistance Act 



Section 201 provides that title II may be cited as the ''Indian Education 
, Assistance Act," 

Part A is er.titled "Education of Indians in Public Schools" and includes^ 
sections. 202 and 203, 

Section 202 adds three new sections to the Johnson-0*Malley Act relating 
to contracts* "for the- education ot Indians'*. It should be noted that the 
^current JOM Act, sections 1, 2, and 3 (25 UrS.C. 452-45^)5 provides, broader 
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atKthc^ritfy than just foir contracts involving education,, Such authority 
ittclut^'Ofr "education, modical attention, agricultural assistance, qnd 
social v;elfarc^ including relief of distress^ of Indians ^» However, 

* the ainendments in section 202 relate only to education, ^ 

•The new JQM section 4 added by secCio:i 202 precludes the Secretary £rotxi 
entering iato any contract for the educacion of Indians "uhless the ' 

* prospective contractor has submitted to,.ind has had approved by the , 
Seci:(?fcnry - - an 'education plan, whidi plan, in the determination^ of 

. thejSecre.tary , contains educational objectives which adequately addrc^^s 
the educational needs of ehe**iJndian children who' are to be benef iciarjies 

'of the contract and ass.ures that the contract is capable of meeting sbch 
obiectives - The new Section A also includes the following proviso: 



' "Provided , Th^it \/herc students other than Indian students 
parcit'ipate in such programs'', money .expended under-such 
contract shall be p^-orated to cover the participation of 
onlj' the Indian students." 
i) " " . ' . 

The "new JOM section 5 provides for the establishment of a local committee - . ^ 

. ^ composed a§ parents of ^le* Indian children served under a JOM contract in 
^ those cases x-^hcro the elected school board is not composed of a ma/brity 
of Indians, *Such conMaittce .is to .fully i)arl:icipate in the development of 
and ^Hall hav:: the aut^iority to approve or disapprove programs to be 
conducted undct JOM contracts. ' ^ 
• ' - • . 

The new JOM section 6 uuthoriiSGS the Secretary to pay the "f.ull per capita . o 
, cost*' of educating Indian, students in public schools if such student's iare 
not. normally residents of the State in which the school is located and if 
they are residing in BIA {hoarding facilities. ^ V ■ 

S<!'ction 203 requires the' Secretary of the Int&rior, in consultation with 
the Secretary of. UCIJ, to submit to the Interior Committv-es by October 1, 
l>97-5*) a report' on the factors determining the allocation of JOM education 
funds and the relationship of such JOH assistanca^to various I1E\'J programs 

' providing financial assistance to school districts. The report is to 
aljo include a specific program to meet ,the special educational needs af * 
Indian chi Idren •with "a plan for the equitabla distribution of funds to 
^meet the special or supplemental educa'tion needs of Indian children 
and, where necessary, to provide general operating expenditures t<?' schools 

. and school districts educating Indian children" together with cl3st estimates 
and "detailed legislative recommendations to impleniont the program - v;^'*" ^ 
In- addition, the Geci^etary is to provide "a specific program, togc^^her with 
detailed legislative recommendat ionff , to assist the' development and 
'administration of Indian ' control led cei^unity colleges." . 

'^ ^ Part B relat^js jLo jionrJLadcral school construction and includes only ^ 
- r section 204. , * 

A t ^ 

• * / » « ' 
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• Section 204(a) authorizes the Secretary of t\y^ Iikerior to contract with 
Dubllc school agencie.s to assist thcrn ''in the acdiiisiuion of sites for, 
or for the construction, acquisition, or renovation of facilities - 
(including all ne^essc^ry equipment) in school district on ^ adjacent to 
or in close pro:^imity Ito an^ Indian reservation pr pther' lancls held in 
trust - if /such facilities are necessary for 
residing on ai;ty such reservation or lands," 



the education of Indians 



Section 20A(b) p^ovidej^ for expenditure of not; less than 75Z of the funds 
"authorized .and approi^r^iated pursuant to this part B on those projects 
which meet the eligibil\ity requirements under" P.L. 8l\815 as^amended 
* (20 U.SlC* 631 ot^ poq.^ > "Such funds shall be ailocatWl on the basis of' 
existing jfunding priorities, if any, establish by the United States 
Commissioner of Educati<](n" under s.uch P.L, 81-815. Thu§V ,the Interior 
Department Accd not estaj^lish any §taff, mechanism, or criteria to select 
public school projects for funding under this section. 

\ ■ ' ' \ 

Section 20A(c) provides l^hat the Secretary mqy expend not more than 257o of 
the part B funds on "any school -eligible to rcceij/e funds un^er section 208 
of this Act." (See section 208 below). \ 



Sccticn-liOA(d) requires contracts binder the secclon to requii^e "the 
relcy^Mnt Statu educational' agency" to provide Indian studcnts\ attending the 
facilities assisted under the section with "stai^dards of education not less 
tl^n those provided no!>-Indian students in the $chool district in which the 
fy^.cilitics arc situat9'cr' apd such facilities are to meet the b\iilding codes 
ar.d other standards^ .app_iic^ble in the area, / ^ 

Section 20A(c) pro^vides for consultation with any* local conunittbe of Indian 
parents (establish under the new JOM section 5/ discussed above) \anJ with 
the tribal governing body prior to execution ^f a contract unden tile 
section. Such consultation is advisory only . 



action 20.^i(p require the submission of an jeyaluation report tojthe 
Congress aft^r three year\S of operation unaer, the section. The rleport is 
ko include ,co3t information, a description of! the Interior Department's 
j;orking relationships with HE\^ and local' or State educational agencies, 
projeclioris of futute public sch.'^ol construction needs to serve Iijidian 
children/on or near reservations, and the Secretary of the Interior's 
rccommevidation with respect to the transfer of the responsibility for 
administering the Indian related financial assistance provisions o^f 
P^L. 81-813 as amended and set out in 20 U.SiC 6A4(a) and (b) xrojii HEW'to 
the Interior Department. ' 



I Section ZOh(y,) authorizes the appropriation for the purposes of tht 
1. scctjion of $33 millio!i in each lof five fisciil years beginning with 



1976. 



Pact C includes "General Pro\(isi6ns" and sections 205-209 which corjclude 
the bill. .1 
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Type of 
Assistance 



Authorizing 
Legislation 



&. Right to Read 

(OMB Cat. No, 13.533) 



Cooperative Research 
Act (P,.L., 83-531) 



9. School health and 
^ . nutrition services 

(aMB Cat.. Mo. 13.523) 



Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, 
Title IV 



10. Education and the ArtSs 
(OMB Cat. Mo. - 13.566) 



Education Aoiendments 
of 1974, Special 
Projects Act 



11. 



Part'B: For Strengthening Organizational Resources 



Interlibrary cooperation 
(OMB Cat. No. 13.465 



Library Services and 
Construction Act, Title III 



12. Books arfd instructional 
materials (OMB Cat. No. 
13.480) 



National Defense 
Education Ac^, Title 
III 



13. Teacher Corps 

(OMB Cat. No. 13.489) 



Education Professions 
Development Act, 
Part B-1 
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Type of 
Assistance 



'Autho.nizing 
Legislation 



Group 1: To Institutions, Agencies arid Organizations 



,1; Bilingual education ^. 
COMB. Cat /No. 13,403 



Elemervtary and*Secondary 
Education Act, Title VIII 



2\ Follow ThrjDugh 

(OHB Cat. No. ;3.433 



Community" Services .Act 
(P.L, 93t644), Title V, 



Programs 'for 
disadvantaged Children 
. (OMB. Cat. No. 13;, 428 



Elemeptary and Secondary, 
Education Act, Title 1 



4F 

<;7 ; 



Programs for Indian. 

children . , 

iOm Cat. No; 13.428)- * 



Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, Title 1 * 



School library 
resources and<, 
instructional materials 
(OMB Cat. Nb. 13.480) 



Special Grants to urban ", 
rural school districts 
.with high concentratibns 
of poor children (OMB • 
Cat. NO.IsTbII) 



Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, Title -11/ 

h .' * 

* 4, ^ 



Elementary '.and Secondary 
Education Act, Title T, 
. >art C - '"^ 



/ , 



7. State administration of 

ESEA Title' 1 programs 
: (OMB Cat. No. 13.430). 



Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, Title 1 



372; 



0t 



3-74 



' To -develop and,*bp«rat6 pr*ograms far. &5.,0d0;G0O, 
^ chji-jfren eiges'3-i8 who. Have l^iffttte'd . . ' . / , : 

English-speaking ability, to train:" ' . ' 

•bilingual" educatio^y, to' develop , • . * 

personnel, to impVpve bi-li^guaT . . ' 

education, to develop curricalum ' ' . 

materials. ' .-3'* • . ' . 



To extend into' primary grades, the - - / 53.,d00,0&0 

edycation'aligains made by deprived / ^ 
children' in Head 5tart or similar 

. V:pr€tS(;])ool prosrams ■ \ ' . " ^ • 





To provide additional education 
assistahceito Indian children in 
\ /federally operated' schools 



17,567,233 



• ' To help-provide fchool library 
^ resources, textbboks, and "Other 
instructional materials 



95,250.000 



t to • improve the'^edii^ation- of, 
disadvantaged -children 



38,000,000- , 



To strengthen 'administration of. 



19,315,021 



ESEA, Title 1 



'Who yay 



Where to 
Apply 



J. ^ local educatijDn agencies OY . 
' institutions of higher 
• . educatiaft applyiag jointly ' • • 
. * . '.yrith iVeal., education agencies 5* 
. - institutiorts of higher Education, 
'and individuals ■ ' 



Ot Grant Application^ 
Control Center 



2. local education or other 
agencies nominated by State 
educatiorr'agencies in-^ 
accordance with OE criteria 



^. 0£ Grant "Application 
Control Center 



3. local schQol districts 



State' education agencies 



4, Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Schools 



Bureau of IndiEfn Affairs 
Department of .Interior. 



0, 



LocaT education agencies 



OE Office of Libraries^and 
'Learning Resources' / , . 



5. local. school districts 



State education agendies 



^7, .'State education agencfes 



OE Division of Educatijon for 
the Disadvantaged • 
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When to ^ •.. 
Apply 



^ ; z Key 
Personnel 



March, 1975. 



' . VirgiWa ,Cas5'el 
. " - ; 202-24K-7133 



- Ho later than Jan. 5, 1976 * 



Varies from state to,,5tate' 



Susan Green. 
202-245-2377- 



Lewis McGuinne^s 
202-^245-2.694. * 




V.aries from sta.teyCo state 



Lewisr McGuihrtess ( 
202-245-2694 \ 



^fo deadline 



Marv Helen Mahar 
202-245-2488 



ERIC 



Varies frgm state to state 


Lewis McGuinness 
. 202-245-2694 






1 

• 

V 


'» \ 


Varies from state to state^ ^ 


lewis McGuinness * 
,v 20?r245-2694 






O 

p f • 




> • 

* • 






K • 


♦ 
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B-1 



Type of ' 
Assistance 



Authorizing 
Leqistatidh 



Right; to Read 

(OMB Cat. No. 13.533) 



Cooperlative Research 
Act (PX.. 83-^531) 



9r 



School health and 
, nutrition services 
(0MB Cat. /No. 13.523) 



.Elementary and Secpniiary 
Education Act» , . 
title -ly . . .. 



. lOV Education and .£be ArtSx 
^- • (0MB Cat. No. - 13.566). 



Eduq^ation Amehtjments 
of 1974, Special 
Projects Act \ 



11. 



Part 'B: - For Strengthening Organizational 'Resource's 



Interllbrary. cooperation 
(0MB Cat.. No. 13.465 * 



Library Servrlces and ■ 
Construction Act, Title III 



12. Books arid.. instructional ^ 
materials (OMB Cat. No. > 
' 13^.480) . 



National Defense 
Education Mt, title 
III ' 



13. Teacher Corps 

(OMB- Cat. No. 13.488) 



Education Professions 
Development Act, 
Part 84 . . 
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PuY^po.$& . ' ' Approrlation 



To: -provide facilitating services - 12,000,600 
arid resources to stimulate, in- ' • . ' 

. stitution§, governmental agencies, - . ^ • 
and .private organizations to Improve . ■ ^. • 

and expetnd rea^dirtg related activities.' 



To support dempjristratipri projects , ' 900,;00b 

.designed to imprPve nutrition, arid ^ 

health services in public and ' 
. private school s^. serving <ireas with 

hi^h . concentrations of c.hiTdreh 
\ from Iowt income families:^ V 

"'to encourage the establishment of art - 750,000. 

' Programs,, at the el ementary*!and , 
secondary labels. • * / 



B-2 



To- establish and operate cooperative * 2,594,000 
networks of TibrSiries . 



ERLC : 



To strengthen ind^lruction of academic 19,500,000 
subjects in public schools : » 



* • To strenthen the educational opportuni-* 37,500,000 
ties available to, children in areas having . ' 

concentrations of low-income faftllies and '. 
^ tb' encourage colleges and universities to 
„ * broaden* their programs of teacher prep- • ' * 
' -araypn and^<to encourage in'Stitutions ( 
. of higher education and' local educa1:iohal 
, r * agencies to imprpve programs of tfaihih^ * 
and retraining for teachers and teacher • 
aicies. ' 



3.79 



8;. ^ State and loca.l education 
* '/agencies >''ins'tiitutix)ns of 

highej efducation,, ajid' other 
y *. public and 'prjvate. npnprof it 

agencies ^ 



.O'E Glraht Application "Control 
Center 



9.; Local* education agenoies 

(exceptional cases v private non- 
profit educati.bn drgani:2ations») 



^ OE Grant Application C-ontrol 
Center * 



0.' State and locafl educational 
' agencies'' . .. * '1 . 



OE Ar±s\and Humanities- 
Staff >'^pffvce of the 
Cojrantss.ioner * 



OE Office of Libraries 
'•and Learning Resources^ 



OE Office of Libra^ries 
^ind Learning Resources 



OE Teacher Corps 
Office 



11. . Stste library admijiistrative 
V agencies . *' . l i , , 



12\ State education agencies . 



13, * Institutions of higher 

^ education^ loca.l education 
agencies and State education 
agencies 



.Wheo to 
Apply 



. Key . 
Persoane] 



•v 



, ' December 



Bob Simcaon - 
202-245^8537 



Consolidated to Title IV» 



.Mar-garet tower 
262-245-'8'ni . 



:March . 



' Harold Arberg 
• .202^^245-8912 



Decaaber 



DeceiBber 



Henry D annan or 
•Paul Jaciaske 
. 202-2^5-2798'' 



Herry^ Drennan or 
.Paul v)anaske * 
202-245-2798, ^ 

Dr. Caroline Gill in 
202-2'45-v8'272 



/ 



1^ ' 




.-i- - v. 



■ • 
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■I 




14 . Projects 'in envi ronmentjil 

'educati^\> (OMB Cat. No. ' • 
, .- 13..522).\ ■ . ; , , ' 



/'I 



^ Atlthorizing\ 
te^qisldtion 



-Environmental ^ , 
Education Act of 
1970 (P.!-. 91-516) 



15. Alcohol and 'drug abuse ; 
• education programs ,(0NIB 
. Cat. No. 13.420) 



^Tcohoj and ,Dru<9 
Abuse Education 
93^422) " /'i 



\,.. 




■■'■■■/ 



• Part C: For Postsec6ridary Education Programs / 
> • \ I »\^^ '■ ' ~' , - 

16. National Direct sWden.tX HighervEclucati.on Act of 

«■ Loan Prograirt (MOB i\ f '\ . ,r . 1965, .Title IV,-C, as arheflded 
V . Cat. No. 13.471 



/ \ ■ 



A; 



17". - Col 1 ege work- study ( riOB 
■ ^ Cat, No,. 13.463). I \ 



t 



Higher Education . 
Act of 1965,/Tftle 
i V -C v -as- amejnded : /j 




.18/ Student special sery.ices" 



V 



: Higher Educatib.n 
Amendments of/1968, 
Title. I-A ' 



19. latent Search ' .1 " 
■v % /(MOB Cat, -No,. ..IJUSS.) 

X .... 



20., - Upwefrd>8ou.nd 

(MOB Cat. No. 13.492) 




«:HTgher Education 
: - Act 9^ 19'65^ Title 
' .LV-A, as^airfiended 



Higher, Ei^ucation Act 
of ,1965,.Title-iV-A as 
N V amended ' 
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I 

] 



.1-2- 



Purpose. 



oiriatiori 



/ 



to develop environmental j and ecologiical 
• awareness and probl^em^solving skills 
' through education programs conducted by 
formal ?nd non-formal educatiohetl organi- 
zations,and< institutions; /. 



1,900;, 000^ ' 



. To'organiJ^e aod .train alcoJj&T and drug - 
education leadership team^''at State and 
local' ijeveJs, to. provide technical assis- 
tance i|:o these teams', t(y^ develop pro-, 

» grams;>and leadership to/ combat causes. 
of'^l'cohol and cirug abuse. 



Million 



To^a^ist in setting/'up fuftds at institu- ^'^9,440,000 
tions .of higher' education for the purpose 
of majcing low-Interest , -loans to graduate ^ 
,,and undergraduate -students attending at:* 
Veist' half-time- 



Ttf stimulate and promote the'.parjt-time 
ei^ployment -of post«*sec6ndary' 
:Situdents' of great financial nee^i 



30'0,200,000 



To assist low-im|ome 
students to complete 
'education 



ana\handicapped. 
pos'tsecondary 



23,ooo,tiqo 



identif 



jTi) assist .in i 
. promising studentb 
school ahd^^ pursue 
educatron 



fying and encouraging 
tov^compjete high 
ppstsecondciry • 



6,oob;opo 

V. 



/, 



/ 1 



to '^generate Ufi])l 



ranrtotiy^ition for . 36,331,000/ 
low-4ncome back- 



yowng peo[)le wUh 
grounds and inadehuate high school 
pr^aration • 




4 



/. • ■ 



Who May 

Apply.., 



A 



^here to 



/ C-3 



\ 



f- 



14. i Colleges amd universities* 

^ \ postsecanda ry schools*' 
• . ' local ^nd State Educational 
■ agencies and other public and 
private nonpro'frit 
agen.ciep, institutions and . 
. ' organ>z 4ti on$. _^ 



'A 

OjE Grant 'Application 
Control. Center 



15. Iristitutions of highey'^ - 
\ ;educatio^, State«ar>d local 
educational agencies^ public 
amd p^iyate' education or * . - 
cotmiunit-y\ agencies ^ institution*^ 
' iand\organizations.\. 



7T 



OE 'Diyisaon\of Drug^ 
£duc5(tion, N(»tritlon and 
\ HeaTth Progrs^nis 



16, jColleigei a^Tid universities 



"^E Division of 
Student Support 
and special Programs 



rarns 



17.1 Cdllegesaod universities, 
- " I vocational ?, and proprietary 
|« 'schools. ^ f. . 



OE .Division of/ 
Student Su^onx . 
and Special-Programs 



18;^"' Accredatedi institutions 
;^ ' of h/igher ^'earning or-^. 
i "cons^ortium^. . 



HEW 



Region^i 




Offices 



197 ; Institutions, of/higher 
. ^ , ; education /anB^Gdmbinations 

of Sii^h insti^thH^iST public ' 
' . *and privcyte n'ohprb:fit agencie^s* ^ 
an public and pri^^ate organizations. 



HEW-^Regi'onal Offices^ ^' 



■ -20. Accredfted institutipris- oiF ^ , '■ HEW Regional ^ff ices 
, hi gherjf. education aiid .*,■..,»' ^ S / ^ m '• 

' ■ ,1 ' second'ary or post'secoijidary , ' : \, ^ ; " 

' schoofs capa ble, of -pi r^p Voiding •. , • s / ■ .. , ' 
^residfentiai ■faciVl'fcUs !' " . . ' / 



M I 
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When, to 
^ Apply 



. 'Key ' 
Personnel 



December 



via Her ^ogan 
' 202-245-923i, 



"^.fjyles Doherty 
.202-245-8156 



Dr, dim Spillan^ 
202-245-7292 



0-^ 



Jim, AWen 
202-245-2475 



Richard Lowe 
202-245-2247 



Ernest; Becker 
202-245-183& 



Thomas Fagan 
202-245-8488 



Thomas Fagan 
202-245-8488 
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Tj?pe of , 
'Assistance 



'Authorizing 
LegisVation 



•Part b: Fon the Education of the -Handicapped ■ 



21. 



Early education for 
handicapped children \ 
(0MB cat. No: 13.444) 



Educatron of the 
Handicapped Act, - 
Title VI-C (P,L. 91-230) 



'22. Programs fors children 
. ^.with specific learning 

disabilities (0MB Cat, 

No:' 13.520) 



Education for the Handicapped 
Act, Title VI'-G • . 



Part E: For OccupationaT-,. Adul t, Vocational and- Car^er^ Educalion. 



23. Adult 'Education 

' (0MB. Cat. No. 13.400) ' 



Adult E-ijcation Ac€ 
of 1966, as amended 



24. Vocational educatiort. ' 

programs (0MB Cat. No. 13-493) 



Vo>cational Education -Act" 
of 1953, PartB, as , amended' 



25. Consumer and 

homemakihg education 
(0M& Cat. No. 1*3.494) 



Vocational Education 
■Act of 1953, Part F/- 
as amended 



26. * Mork«study 'pro-ams for 

vocational' students (0MB Cat, 
No. 13'.501). 



27. Vocational programs for 
' p&rsons with special needs 
(0KB Cat. No. 13.499). 



28. * Bilingual vocational 
, . training (0MB Cat. No, 13.588) 



Vocati bnal Educati on 
Act of 1963;, Part H,' 
as amended ' . 



V V.ocational Education^* 
. Act bf 1963, Section^.' 
■ 102 (b), as amended; 



Vocational Education Act 
of '1963, Paift J., as amended. 
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Purpose 



r> Approriation 



To develop model preschoo^l and early ed- ; 

ucation programs for- haridioapped chi1; . 

diren. . * * * 
* * 


14^000,000- 


« 

♦ V. 


— ' — ; c — ' ' ■ — ^ — ' ^ 

To provide for researjch, trafining of per- - 

oUllliCil ClliU cbLaUl IbillliCllL Ul lliUl^C 1- Cell- 

ters for the improvement af education' of 
children with learning disabilities 

•» * • , ' ' 


3,250,000 . 




10 pKoy 1 Oc .aQU 1 u DdSic eaucaLion 
programs,- through ol'Ztb- grade competency 


I - • I -_ ^. 


t 

f 


ToMnaintain, extend and improve voca- 
tional education programs., to develop 
progVams'/ih new occupations 

* ' • ./ , ' : ^ 


428,1*39,4.55 


t 


To* assist Stdtes ill conducting training: 
progijams ^n consumer and homenjakirig^ ' 
educat'ion,. especially in economically de- 
pressed or high unemployipent areas 


.3^,99.4,000' 


• 


■ ' - ■ ■ V 

To provide work opportunities for full-time 
•disadvantaged.;yocational .education 
students . v - ' 


^T^r « — 1— 

^ 9,849,000 




To provid^**edu6^ation programs for 
persons. wjth acadeinic, socio- 
economic or social handicaps which pre- 
vents.thefn from succeeding _ tn .the regular 
program.; * ' 


20 i 000,^000 

• - • 


• 


To assist in conducting bilingual vocation- 
al trajn-ing programs to* insure''lhat\ " , 
vocational ^traiping prpgrams are avaflabje 
"to all individual? who desire and need '-^ 
•'such training/ 


• 2.800,000 
« 


- «♦ 

% 



r ■ 
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Who' May * 
Apply 



D-3 



Where tg 
^ Apply^' 



21. Public agencies and private 
-a. nonprofit agencies 



OE Bureau of Education 
for the Handicapped- - 



22. 



Institutions of hihger ^ 
educdtion',^tate and "local 
educatipn agencies, and other' 
^publtc and private nonprofit 
agencies • / , 



•.V * 



OE Bureau of E'ducafeipn 
for the Handicapped. 



' 23. » State education agencies 



OE Division of 
Adult education 



24,' Locafl education ag^nciies'''' '*"'^"'"' ^ State'^'yocatio^al 

educatiorf.agencie^. 



25. Local .education agencies 



) 



State vocational 
education agencies *' 



26..' Local education, agencies 



. educ'li ohal agenci es 



27, Local -education agencies 



"St&te vocational 
educational -agencies 



.-.28./ State agencies local ^ . 

. education agencies, postsecqnr ' 
**-dary edq.catibnai institutions, 
' ' ■ and othexJlnrnprofit 6rgam2aiti6ns 



OE Bureau o.f Occupational 
and Adult Education* 



X 
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When to 
♦Apply 



• Key:-; 

Rersohnjel 
_ 



January 



Joyi:e\BroonTe 
202-245r9815. 



Varies 'from state to 
state 



Ooyce Broome 
202-245.-9815* 



Varies from state to 
state* 



Bayard" Clark 
202-245-9751 ■ 



f> 



1 « 



Varies from state- to 
state'' 



Barbara 'l^emp 
202-'245"3478- ^ 



-V.ar.ies Yrom state to 
state 



Barbara ^Kemp 
- 202-245ra478 



Varies Srm state to' 
state 



Ba-rbarg^Kemp 
*202^245"3478 



Varies .from itate to 
state 



Ba^gbatra Kemp 
202-245-3478 



X 



Varies from state to* " 
state .-^ . • 



B^bara.Kemp 
202-245-3478- 



Type 0*. 
^ As^iSLtance 



E-1 



r 



Authorizing 
Legislation 



■/ 

/ 

t 

i" 



T2^. "TXafeer eclifcaTTon 

"(OMB-tat. No/ 13.554) 



~ E'ducattoiT Amendment^- 
^ of 1974, Specjat 
Projects. Act ^ 



Part F:^ New Programs established by Special Projects Act 



•30. Gifted and talented 

children COMB Cat. N6. 
N6.-137562t 



Edifcation Amendnients 
Qf 1974 Speciai:ProjecvS 
-Aet,^eev-4b4 — , — 



31. Community Schools 
\ ..(PMS Cat/ No.. 13,563) 



Education Amendments 
of 1974, Special * ♦ 
. ». Projects Act, Sec, ■ 
^ \405 (P.V. 93-380) 



32 Consumersi education 
^'^ . (QflB Cat. No. 13.564) 



jEducatian Amendments ' 
of 1974, Special 
A -Projects Act. , Sec' 4D7,^ 



3:}0' 



.0- 
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Jo deraons^ate the most effective • 10,000,000 

met hods and techniques in career ed- 
"^ucation and^to develop exemplary • ^ 

career education models, * * 



Education Amendments of .1974 (P>L> 93-380) ' 

To develop programs to meet special ed- 3.5 Million 

ucational needs of- gifted and talented. ^ 

children ;.^to ^rain leadership personnel 

'to mret >tha5e"^eeds-r — ■ — — — ^ — — — — 



To assist State and local educational 
ag^Ticies in establiStlyng c.o(Tffnunity-> 
schools'; ±0 tra,in personnel to plan, and . 
operate commun ity educa^tion programs r 



To support research 'and development and. 
puoTE projects" designed to provide i:on- 
sumer education to. the public":. 





• * 


* * * 




Mho May ♦ ^ • 

Apply 


• Where* to , . . ^ • ^ 

- . Apply ' . - . 








■ 29, 


State, and local education 
. agenci^es, f rfsTi tuTfohs ^ , * 
of higher education, and 
other Hfionprof it organizations 
,,and agencies: ' 

: , ' ^ 


OE Office of Career Education 

■ ■ . ■ . • .'.•■•* 


■• 30. 


' State and local educational , , 
^agencies, institutions pf 
' higher education > appro- ^ * 
priajte nonprofit institu-' 
^tions pr/a^encies* " 


• OE Bureau .of Education, for the 
'Handicapped * " . ' ' \ 




State and iocal educatio^hal* 
agencfes, ifistitutiens of ^ ' 
* higher education 


OE Community Education Program 




* » 




--32-- 


♦ 

~S±a'te: and 1 ocal educati ona-1— ^ - 


i,0L3ureau of "Occupational* and • * • ^ ' 




agenciesj^ institutions of higher 
/education/ piibl ic 1 i'braries, ♦ 
puUic libraries/public or 
private* nonprof i t ^ drganizatjohs 
pr agehcies* - 


. ^ Adult Educatioh' - ^ ""~7^ — ' — ^-r-^^—- 




* • ' ? 

- • • 


ft ' " • 


\ 






s[ " •* * 

% • 

I 




1 \ - • / • J * * 

*• ' " -1* 






, . * * " . . 'V ' • ^ . 
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_ . ! ^ . ! . ^ 



♦ 



E.-4 



When' to . 

Jbssh. 



Personnel 



January 



Ken Hcfyt ' 
202-245,2284 



* 



Competitive with Geo- 
graphical 'Distribution 



LSrry l3^.Moore- " 
202-245vO&91\ 



f 



■ ^January 



r 



Julie Englund 
202-245-8912 ' 



January 



DearTBistll-ne" 
202.-245^0636 



u . 



ERIC. 



NATIONAL ADVISOHY COilNCIL ON INDIAN EDUCATION 



PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING, SUITE 326 



425 13th STREET, N.W. 



COUNCIL MEMBERS: • • ' ^ 

lOSEPK UPiCKSOUN 
Barrow, Alaska - Eskimo 

Newton Centre, Ma^"~ Chippewa 

, DANIEL PEACHES 

' Window Rock» Arit^na.- Navajo 

ELLEN ALLEN 

Horton, Kansas ^ Kickapoo 

THEODORE GEORGE, Chairman 

* Poul^bo, Washington -'Clallam 

AMELIA A^N GLENN, tst Vice-Cirairman 
Norman, GHclihoijia — Choctaw 

GENEVlEVe HOOPER. 2n(l Vice-diairman 
Toppehish, Washington ^ Yakima 

SU^LALLMANG / 
, Afexandria^^Virginla — Seneca ^ 

. PATRICIA McGEE 
Prescott, Arhort^ — Y'a\u^ai 

DAVID RISLING 
Davis, CaliforniiL^Hoopa 

• CERALD)NE 5IMPLICI0 
ZunI, New Mexico - ZunI Pueblo 

CLARENCE SKYE 

Pierre. South Dakota -Sipux . • 

FRED SMITH ► 
' Hollywood, Florida.— Seminole, 

80YCE TJMMONS 

Nornvarr, Oklahoma Cherokee ^ 

KARMA TORKLtP 

Ramah, New Mexico — Lumbee ^ 

STAFF:- V'*' 

LINCOLN C.WHITE 
"Executive' Director . 

^ DORRANCED. STEELE 
^ ' "AsstrExecutivre DifectOL L ^ 



WASHINGTON, D.C. ?OO04 

December'' 18, 1975 



' Officials of Governing* Bodies of' ^ ' 

Federally Recognized Indian^ .Gpbup?: . . 

Our National Advisory Council on Indian Education 
is charged under Public Law 9^-318 The Indian EdT:)ca- 

^ion Act of 1972, Titlg IV to address the ^ssue 5f 
definition of ^'Indian/' . Section 453 of the Act states 

^ the existing d'efinition as follows:. ' 

^ ' , - ' . ^ •. ^ 

**Sec. ^53. For the purposes pf this title, the^term 
"Indian" means any individual wjho (1) is a member of 
a tribe, band, or other organized-group of In^icins, 
including those tribes, bands, *ar groups teriBinated 
since 19^*0 and those, recognized .now or in . the *future 
by the State in whith they Reside, or who is a descend- 
ant, in the ^irst or seconH*^ degree, of any such member,- 
or (2)4is considered by, the ^Secretaby of ' the Interior > 
to be an- Indian for any purpose,* or (5) is an' Eskimo 
or Aleut or o|her Alaska Native, ot»'(U) is determined 
to be If^n, Indian under r.egu'iatians promulgated by the ^ 
Commissioner,, after consultation with»\he Na^tional" 
Advisory Counoil^on Indian Education', which regljlations 
■ shall further defihe th« term Indian." 

We are solicit ing* your assistance in this^ matter 
,'by requesting that you* submit written criteria or 
^•your tr<ibe*s,,definition of "Indian'), so thar NAGIe can 
seek to establish one* that is ^Appropriate for" the pur- 
nposes of the' Indian Edueation kit of .1972. * 

At presenf 'the Act is being implemented on the 
_ I>asis_of_the above cited ;statuat6ry definition* ; 

Our Council (NACIE) recognizes t.he sovereign- 
authority ®f tribes to estaljlish their tribal mombex''- 
ship.. « In -no way shall we trry to impair or redupe that 
' right. . * * , ^ 

'We. will appreciate yout\ imme^i^l^e response to this 
.very important request. Please sen4 us your "definition 
^ no later than January„.12,* X976 so we :can review Jrhese 
-at our full NAtlE Sessions to be held in Reno, Nevada, 
'January 15-18,^1976, 

. Thank you for your cooperation, ^ . 

^ / 1 /) * • . 

• — -1. . • ••Sincerely, ^ 

^ * \ .Ttjeodore George" , . 

I ^ " > ' Chairman . " 



' Rputt 1,BoK*12 Maricopa; Arizona 85239 - Phoh< 568-2362 ' t 




s 



January's, 1975 



» * Mr./Theddore (5eor^e, Chairman = . 

• Nationil Advisor^ ■Cbuhcil .on Edupatiqn' , 
V Penn. Building, Su1te^-326 .J...;: ^ _ ' 

.425 13th Str.vN.W: " - - — 

. Wasf ington, D. C. 20004 ' - . \ 

Dear Chairmjir. George: • . ^ ^ ' !^ • 

- It is very difficult to. define "Indian" sUch as. requested 
/in relation td*the nadian Education , Act. You must realize - * : , 

that aTT recognized Tribes "havp some sort of guidelines or. ' • 
.Articles in their re$pec;ttve Constitution that are;,used in-/ 
reUtTbri».to clarification. ♦ " . Jl, . • • ; ' - 

In our case,- In short, as far as'our Articles^of Asso- 
' 'ciatibn' ts^'concemed un^ler Article III; «ny. enrol led member, 
who must bt^at least 1/4- degre^ of Indian Jblood '(even-*though 
' ijik-Chin people-are- classed as a'Papago group) regardless of 
stfibe will automatically be an Indian. 
• . However; the AJc-Chiri Indian;.Commtjnit;y Cotin.c11 has.no 
objectipns as ,tb the'pi^esenf ,Sec;-453v.tf tbis^ said Sec. is 
. t doing the" purpose of ijts^arigin^l intend we se,e no reason ^ 
otherwise.' . /' * ; 

■ « r Very s.incerely, 

filbirt J; jC«rlyley;W)aiirrrE^ 
Ak-Chin Indian Crtiimini-ty tounci 



0^. 




AS- 



39'5 



huegrir\\'Ptidc m ffcrittig<f, /VoAjrwj: 



ALA^KA^ FEOERATION OF NATIVES. INC. 

5i70,WEST FIREWE^O LANE ♦ ^ 
i • ANCHORAGE. ALASKA 99503 

' . PHONE (907) J74-36I1 * 



Jan^iary .23, ,1976 ^ 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICES 



Mr. Theodore George./ Chairman . 

National Advisrory Council on 
Indian Education , 
/425 i3th Street, - N.W.* : . 
''Pennsylvania, Building, Suite 326 

Washington/ DC' 20004 • / 

Dear fedi ' ' 



I. received ^a copy of your correspondence^ concerning the definition 
of "Indi'an. Tribe. Ear; yoxir use, I<^ain\sendipig you a copy of research . 
completed by the Alaska Native Foundation, concerning the definition of 
Indian. ,Tribe contciined in PL 93*638^ the Indian S^lf-Deterniinatioh and 
Education As^si'Staiice^Act-^-^j A ... * • • ' i 



My bes'jf wishes. 




President ' 



• /Enclosure 




; CHEROKEE NATION 

" no Box 110 • njhieqiteih.dw«i 744f>4 • (9i8> 43<>Hrt^*7 



.^Oecember 23; 1975 



r\06$ Q. Swimmer 
Principal 

R. vafTceMcSpadden 
^Businr^spircctor 

KranK xtclcmore* ^ ^ 
l?iogiJ^rn Director 



Mr. Thebdone George, ChSiimian 
National Advisory Council on Indian Education 
Pepsylvania Building, Suite 326 
■425 13th Street; NW ' . 
Washington, :,[)•. C. \ 20004 * . . 

\ '1' - ' ' 
Dear\Mr. George?* - , ' ; 



i 



In reference to.^our letter of- December 18, 1975, we should 14ke to forward 
this infonnation'^to you. , Because of legaV^ technicalities the definition of 
a Cherokee Indian of Oklahoma is one ^ho'is on the Dawes Conniission Rqlls . 
of 1907 or a descendant thereq^f. Of course, -for other purposes the derdni- 
tion of an Indian should be rauch les% restrit^tive to include those who tqt 
legal reasons are nqt necessar;tljr "members'* of a Jribe, but are^, in^fact* 
Nabite Americans. ' * ^ • ' ^ - 

- . ' * '* . , ' 

Ver^y^rul^^your^., ' " «. 



ROS/mr 





Floss, 

Princip^. Ch'ief 




/ 
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rcUJ%S<COHCM . ISM < I ••SI 

OAvio e «t«C*<«AgM ,■ 
JAMCS • StlMMOf f " 

•crc* p cmmcnhaVt 

•«ri«tC{A «OtC«Tf >4AII«IS 
WtUlAMWO«i^»HS0N 
MAX M.KaW^CVMAN 
lICNMCtHi S. KAAMeit 

* «*r>*u« tA^Ano't.J* 

flKMAI»0'9CHirT(A 
^ '0AMlK^M,S*M0CA 

• •.•OaO DCAM. ^ " , * 

HC>«<»r A,-HUft9CHH*H 

M'CMACL MtOC»T»0*»» 
f BAUCIS afWlt 

wa-ViAM S AMOOCS 
MC^vm 

vA«AC«*CC" *'S>0«A'<' 
« SamuCl */s<mOn 

iwiit'Au c'syoaw 

JItl WIHC vot»#c* 
HOW«M0 M >WC<NI<MAN 

i<AAeS*M**nj£ Wtlt»*M$ 



* ' * 6.00 NCVy HAM^^HIRE AVENUt, N.W. * , " ^ 

WASWIIJJGTON, O.C. ^,0037 




(202) »6^-»h6o 
.CASlC'STCPIC WASHINGTON"' 

' January 3^3, 19.76 . 




FfttEO. f RANK, lURHtS^J 

Shrxvex 5c Jacob son 
^ . I «tto InoAowAf 

\UCW VOAK.N.V. IQobS 
* 1112) ••4-«tOO. 

TC(.cx••ilO^» 

I THMOOMOMTON aVCNUC 
• LONDON. CCIN UVCNOIANO 



OUR *C«^CflGNCe 



■'■v 



Mr. Lincfoln. White^ 
Executive 'Director 
Na.tibnal Advisory Council 
» on Indian Eqiucatiori 
Suite 326 ^ 
Penn Builc|ing 
423 13th Stro$t,. • 
Washington, D.C, ;2'Q-;b04 



Re^: dheyenne 'Rivey SioUx Tribe 



bear Mr. White: 



7 



The purpose of ^ this letter "is-^ to confirm ouij\telephone 
conyer>sation yesterday in which I expressed to you the views 
of the Cheyenne River" Sioux Tfibe on this 'proposal tb issued 
rfegulati6n4 enla/rging the definition of **Indian" Un^er the 
•Indian Educatiori Act , Title 'IV, of Public liaw,- 92-318* 

, In put dlifent's yiew the statutory definition is already, 
too broad it, that it includes ^any persons who are hot ' members 
of. Indiaf} tribes- recognizee by thp Unite(^ atates* No additional 
.class of persons should be adde^ by regulations *t0 the group 
already eligible for assistanc^^ ur>der the ihdiari Edupati6n Act. 




OFFICIAL TklBAl f/M^vlM 



P.O. Box 38 
Concho, OkU; 73022 

Fhont: (405) 2624)345 



September 8, 1975 



I. 



, AltAPAnOCOVSaiMK^f 



TO*: Mr. ^,Cha'rles'' James. , Area -Qi.rectar ' , 

FROM:* tlowatcj. Goocibear^ Chairman Cheyenne-^Arapaho Tribes 

• • ' , RE : Indian Preferetice,~Propos'ed"* 

Policy' Change " ' ^ / . 



^ \ INDIAN- PREFERENCE \ . ' ' ^ 

Cheyenne7Ar.ap'ahd Positron Statement:-. ' . - " ^ 

..Bl.I. A. Pdxicy change concerning .recent^ a cour.t -* 
^ decision upholding ^'Indian Preference** ,ln hiring and 
promd-tiori practices . " ^ ^ - 

• / . . >- . : ' . 

Our recbnimehdations" are as follows:/ 

"An Indian"; has »pre£erence in initial ^ \- - 

appointment, including latJer.a^'I, transfer " " 

froni outside, ]the*agency, reinstatement ^ *^'' " 

♦ "and promotion. To be eligible fpf pre-" , " 

ferenc^e,, an Indiart must m^eet the applicable 

,r Standards 'as foLlows: " j * , ' . - --^ 

• • • 

*!» A member^of 'a federally recognized tribe ; 
or band within th§ jurisdiction of the U.S. ox*. ^ . 
1, . *• , ' 

2. ,Be able to est^lish by • decendency rights, 
■no earlie:^ than (2) 4?wo generations "from birth/ Ms \ 

^.degree of blood an.d, or!* * . .« • . i ' , 

3, "Be able to show prqof of-^degree of Indian ^blood - 

of \ or more of a federally recognized Tribal Groiip or band. 



l\7 
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P.O. Box Z2 
Conchb; Okli. 73022 

Phone: (405) 262-^345 



.According to / 25 U.S -§ .472 x^?hich provides in . 
part ''?rhe Secretary. of the Interior .is directed .-to:, ^ : 

' estab/isn' standards the -cidminist-ration of functions 

'or services affecting any Indian cribe-. Thesp standards 
shouia be directed toward sel.e^tiojiijDf individuals whb - . 
.^.re membei^s of a tribe cvr band j)ossJ5sing knowledge of ' ; 
his tribal history ..and Oulture, ' Any policy chatige must" : 
: reflect the -current trend of the tribal g?Qups efforts , 
\ to achieve self-det^rminatiorviO self-government.^ , ^. 

; ' imi THE DETERMinATieN IS TO BE MADE . / , ■ 

* ' ■ Individuals clairming Indian "preferexice^' be ro-' . ^ 
•quir\?.d to produce substantive evidence of efitrher; ^ > * - ■ 
(a5 their membership by enroll^ment of a tribal group , 
aildfor. (hy k degree or"-more of Indian blood of -a trxbal* \- 
group or ban4, , ' ^ ^ ' 

- ^ Accordiiltg to ihe soHcitor^s research an expansion to. 

^ irtclude other federally re.cogniz^ed non-I.R. A, * tril^es is/ . ^ 
• desirable provided the tequirements oUtl^.ned above are ^ 

•met,' ison-I?R, A.* tribes ihave the capacity to determine . 
their "membership ^fid rely, upon agreements, executive ordei:s 
and treaties as -a legal basis for self-government., • 

' "Our. definition of an Indian is iH an ethnological. 

sAnse, "However, legally the biplbgi^ai .question of race _ 
is'generally pertinent, but nbt%onclusive ; Leg^l status 

' depeinds riot only upon biological, but also 'up^n social ^ 
factors, such as the relationship of the '.individual' to 

y the coMmnity. ' ' * ' * ■ . ' ^ ^ • 

• The 'a*ccompnnyinc^- resolution reflects the -Businesa 
Con^ittees \*ninking and b*upport&, the - previous Gommittees 
,-"§imiliar resolution (ISt-h Bus, Comm., 24th Session, C-A^ , > 
proposal 238 /CR 102 R 18. 7th -April 1973). • 
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P.O.Box 38 
. sPpriQho.OkU. 73022 




It is 'hoped thau^this^- expression of, our attitude 
will assis.c yQu. ' ' \ * " ' 

. '4 'i' ^--^f * * .Res{)ecSt:fuHy / • ^ > 




» * 

)K»^*v > ». « ♦ »> • 

T' «x , 



■ fioVard Goo'db.ear ^^ Ghatrman . 
1,9th BusiYi^si' Co.cimittee * ' 
. Cheyenn^e-'Aifapahp Trihes of Oklahoma 



,5' ^ ^ ^ \ V 
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»CTCll • CHMCNHArr 
•AtMiCtA llO«C»Tf >«A««}» 

wiuiAM^ joiiPH§om 

HAM M flA>«f»CVMAM 
HCNNCTM MAA^IN 

IKMAAO'VCHirrf A . . 
,SAINIC*lt »MAIV<II . 
'OANICL.M StMCII 

MAAOLO • GACCN 

CP«Ai»»'J.»CCKWlTM ■ 
• S.»0«0 OCAM. ^ * / 
JtOmtk^ M.OlAMdg»\ 
M^MA^ A.'j4UMCI;lMAW 
>V itHACMCA 
M>CHA|C McOCTTiaAH 
jTAANCtt J O'fboit • 

W'LVAM t.NHOOCt ' 

^ fAMuCk A/SmOw 
jitt wtnc vOLNCA 

1|4CWAAQ H WCIMMAH' 
~ W A\Cl*A«'p j{»cs»;j#. 
J«AACH HAS^t WUCtAMt ^ 

rACOC»iCl<'sAS».JA 



SWITC <000, TJ:4t*WATeRG/»Tt: ©OO 
** " • MO NEW H/SM^^HIRC AVpNUfe, N.W. , 

wAshWgtom. o'c. a^^037 

/ . ^CAit'crsfCRlC WASHINGTON" " ' 




/ 7CUCX.tt 




i3, 19.76 



FlIUSO, jRKAKX, BaIi 

Sxiuveii & jACopsoN * 

*. J ^«»» tl»cy><(«AT 
• ''HfW VOMK^N.V. tfOM 
* UK) —^••M' 
* TCLCX»«MiU» 

< I TH(IO«M«irrON AWCNUC 
« Ll>MtO**. CetN CN«(>AN«' 



Mr* Lindoln, White 
Executive 'Director 
Na.tibnal Advisory Council ^ 

on Indian Ecjucatiori/ ' 
Suite 326 
Penn ^uil^ing 
423 13th Street^.-N.Wi • 
Washington # D ..C ♦ ; 2Q;6 04 



bear Mr. White :^ 



Ry^: dheyenne Rivey SioUx Tribe 



^ • The purpose ^this %ettfer is- to confirm ou^vtelephone 
convex:«ation yestferday in which I expressed .to you the views ' 
of * the^Ch4yenne River' Siotix Tribe pn thje "proposal tb xssu6 
rfegiiiatidn^ enla/cging the definition of ♦'Indian" Uyj^er the 
Indian Education Act,. Title IV, of Public li^w.: 92-318* * " 

, \ ' \ . J .] ^ ' J.' - * " ' , 

, In put cli/ent*'s: yiew the statutory definition is already, 
too broad in tnat it includes '^nany persons who ^re hot members 
of, Indiaq tribes recognizee by th^ United States. No additional 
class of persons should be addefl by regulations *to the group 
alrfeadV eligiple for Assistance under the Indiap Edtjpatidn Act. 



FmsBt fnsMU, Hakris, Skuivbk & Kamfclman 



Mt. Lincoln- Whit6 
January 13 , 1976 < 
P'age .2. 



Piiblishe^ statistics pf the Bureau of- the Census amply 

iicate^ the enornnqus needs in education^ and other • 
fletas<i^- tribal Indian^ on. F^d^ral reservatiopd^. Federal 
.assistance^^7tCLj|neet these needs should not be diverted to 
relieve the burdenjEqr States and. zu)n-^lndiaii local ^govern- 
ments who shpuld be adecpia^eiy proyidihg.fQr person^ ''of 
ir\dian descent in their coitmiun4tiesv ■ ' ' ' . 

The Cheyenn^ River s\o\xx Trih(e^5gfes--tJJ*^i'i^he* . ^ 
<;;ouncil add no one lelse :to the group already^^eii^Fible. for 
assistance urid^r the Act knd seek an amendment of 
statute- to restrict; eligibility to" the members of *'lndiah 
tribes recognized by the JUnited States; . ... 



; Sincerely, 



cc: Mr. Wayne Ducheneaux' 




Dean 
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THg SAULT STE. MARIE TRIBE OF 



SAUUTSAINTE MARIE. 

MICHIG/\NM9783 



•5 December -29*, 1975 




Theodore. George, Chaintian . ft " - * 

National- Advisory Council on \ 

Indian jEduccitioh . , * ' - 

Pennsylvania Building, Suite* 326 . • 

425 13th Street; N. W. - . 

^.VAshington, D..C^ 20004. ' • ■ " ^; ' 

' . ^ ^ 

Dear* Sir: " ' * " ^ 

The only definition of the term> "indian"* used by 
• tb^ Sault Ste. Mai\ie} Tribe of- Chippewa Indiems is the*,/ 
definition of membership in its.Cojistitutioh;.. Basically, 
anyone go ssesging Indian -blood in ariy quaintum .vho can 
» trace, his' orlcQst'ry. to a. historJLcUl roil of Sault Tr^.^' 
Chippewa ^is entitled to Tribal membership.. In a^ddition/^ 
.ihe Trilxo may adopj as ;a member 'anyonsJ^ who" p 
Ihdion'blood but is unabXcHo" prove association with the 
Sauit" Tri"be historically* . 

• " " . . ■ • 

jPlms/ ^he Tribe's definition' of Indian" appears to 
inclucle^^ahyone possessing- Indian ^lood withoUt regard to 
. quaiittun/. Tiits^^s probably so because- there ig. a history 
of infermm-riaige^^ii^l^ extending as far 

back as the s event een^h<cljentury; while^t he "earliest * - 
^complete roll dates from tlte-^Lwenti^tb century. The 
result is that accurate blood qu^ntuips^^eampossible to 
ascertain. \ : • * 

***** - - '^——^ 

lif. would be the position of the Tribe thdit 'its ^ 
mefnbers* eligibility should be..based upon their .meigbership 
in "a. rocogriieed 'tribe per Sec J . 453(1). . ^ 

, I am enclosing a copy of the membership ^article of 

the Tribal Constitution. 1 hope this will assist you 
in formulating your definition.- . . - ^ , . 




DT'G/krj* 
Enclosure 



DANIEJL T. GIffiEN 
Tribdl Attorney 
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'ARnCLE III - MEMBERSHIP 



"SecTion 1 . Jhe follovfi-ng pers,ons 's.hal1 . be entitled to /members hip 
JTnTtfie^aTt Ste^./Marie Tribe 5'f Chippewa Indians,^ provided that 
^such, persons possess Indian ;b.1ood and are not currently ehrolled . 
'with any other tribe or t^and of North American Indians^ and ^provided' 
further that such oersons are citizens- df tjie. United States;of America 

■ - . \ ^ ' - ^ ' , ' \. ^ ' ^ 

(a) All persons descended from the six historical bands^ 

(Grand Islind", Po^int' Iro4uois, -SauU'Ste.- Marie, Garden , 
Ri ver /Sugar -Islariid .and- Drummond Island "Bands), of the. " . 

• . Sault Ste* Mav'ie Chippewa Indians whose names appear-on 
. ^ any hiit^rica! roTB,. census, or record made by ojfficials 

of the uepartment^bf the Inter^ior of Bureau of IfFidian 
. Affairs, ' '> ^ *• ' . •• 

' {h) , All. persons, enrolled on -the -membership roll of the 

drgariizatipn, " know.n:,as the OrTgirLal .Ba.nds of the . . » \ 
. ^ S^ult Ste. Marie Chippewa Ind^ians who are aljve. on. • - 

• the '.date of aftprov«t1 .of this constitution and wljo are * ^ 
descendants of the original bands... . ^ . <> ^ 

.{c)' All per^'sons who may hereafter be adopted into the 
tribei'^ih accordance. with any ordiJiance enacted for. 
/ that purposp' by the board of directors; . ' 

(d.) An lineal descendant of 'such pe^rsans as^are described 
: ' ^ . m (aj/(.,b) pr (Q} above.' : 

Sec. 2. wfhe board oT directors shall' have the power to enact' , 
^ ordinances consistent >ith this articje to govern. ' . 
future member^hip/ loss of membershj.p and a'doption. " 



^r^/<;^^^- TRlftAL oFFiccbttK;; \ 

• ^' / ' WOUt? 7, 130X 21 

Mississippi UanO of cbocTAW inOians -\ pbiubeLphU, Miss. 39550, 

' ' • v\^\.A\y/r^// T6LCplX)N€ (601)656-5251'' 



January 13, .1976 




Mr. , Theodore George, < Chairman - - • ^ ^ ■^ 

•kJatibnal .Advisory Council oh Indian Education 
JPenrisylvania Building, Suite - 326 . ' , . . 

Washington, D. C.» 200Cr"4 ..^^ . ^ 

Dear Mr/ George: " . , . 

Thank you for ypur invitation^ to^^-comment '^n ,tbe / 
-'^ criteria outlined for the definition of Indian in ?ublic 
'^V Law -92-318.. I certainly "flel tHar importan^tv 
^ td mak^' It' perfectly clear to Tall potenbial applicants ^ ' 

as to whethei: they are., eligible for Title IV prograin 
^ » funding* \ ^ / , ; - * 

Although the Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians" has 
^ enacted no formal definition, of the t^xm "Indian" ^ ^ 
' ' ' believe that there is a generally accepted standard by 

"Which •bur people i^puld probably make judgem^ents about jto 
, ' whom* to render ^edubat ion 'services, and I believe that 

this standard. Is embodied iri''the- ppftions of . the present 
definition which read Indian' means ,any ^individual who 
(1) it a member. of a tribe, band, or other organized . , 
gtouJ)'bf Indians,' including-'those tribes,-, bands, or groups 
.te;rminate^(3 since« 1940 and, those recognized how or, in the 
future by the State in which they reside or who are 
desoendents in the\first or second^ degree, of any such 
member." We Vo'ul&> of course", wish to iriqlude ^EsTcimos or " 
♦ '^Aleuts in the definitiofi^ as long as they , met ,the criterion.,- 
• stated .above. - , \ ^ \^ ^ ' 

rdo^hot think that either the Secretary \>f the. 
• Interior ;or the National Advisory Council on. Indian Edu- 
cation should be given carte ^blanche to broaden ca>. narrow 
jsuch' definition, . nor* should they "attempt to do soXwithdut" 
c?>nsultation and approval of Federally 9r ,j5tate recognized 
Indian /groupsi; Although I am very, syiiiipathetic to the 



"CbOCTAW S6lFrO€T€RMtNATiON" 
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THE CONFEDERATED SAtllSH AND KOQtENAI TRIBES 
OF THE FLATHEAD RESERVATION / ; 

. , , ■ , •• 

- OIXON. MONTANA SM31 ■ 

• ••>. 



December 23 197£» 



\ 



M^r, Thebdore^George, Chairmaii' 
Nsttiohal Adviso ry Qouncil on ^ ^ 

Indian Education '-^ 
Peifnsylvania Building, Suite 326- - 
,425 • 13th Street, N. W. * 
Washington, C. 200^04 \ 



(40i)24y<359S 



TRI|>^COUNCIlM£MlCRS 

■Q^rtA McCft* ^ 
Jovi&hF McOon«id w j 
Jonut MiutiV* 

V»ctO« I Stingtf 

7Aom«» (Iff jrht«d} Swan«y 

Fft<JWh»tvyd»th ' 



bear Chairman George: 



his is'^in response tQ your letter of Dec^nber* 18i 1975, in^which 
you advised us of NAGIE^s re.sponsibiUty under Public Law 92-318- 
X he Indian Educatiqn Act of 1972, Title IV to address the \s,sue'of 
- definition.of "Indian*'*/ ' . . ' ' .* • ^ 

'• We realize that each tribe l*is thl'^^pvereign authojrity.tq e§ta^)lish 
its own membership arfd we have, isinjce the Jhidian Reorganizatiori 
Act give.us* the authority^ cansist^ntly.urge4 thie^ttreau.^o^ Indian' 
" Affairs ta;^tay >Xr>th";the; d6hi>ition of IndiaOkv^^ in .(Title, 

iS-jUSC 479K;5.?Jie^>M of that Act ^ftld ^^^^ Indian is 

/'a fnenlber of'any recogtiized tribe*'^^^This recognized that ^ach 

, Tf ib(5 has.fhe sovereign*' authority- tq^U^termine its jnembe.rship. 



Down throu 
:Itldiah Affai 



^h the years since thenj* C^jagress^ the Bureau o£ 
irs, *a-id other Tribes have tried to 'place a blood 



^ criteria on who i^jin^h;^dv*n.-: This is wrong. because it is 
^a^^. ah'Ind,ian, 'not blood# . ' . |* 



art 



. We enclose.th;iee*res6luti6i"is of thfrFlalheai Tribal <Councli stating" 
that .tribal membership shWrd be thfs criteria for fedejral Services ♦ 
We hope tha^ I^fACIE is ejiqugh reser^ition oriented to respeo.t our, 
' ^ wis'hes that 25 USC 4*79 be left alone and used as the definiticJn o€ 
^ : an Indian. It ^-s the deiinitiot^ tliat'we^accepted under IRA*,"^ It is 
, . tfie definUion we. accept today.v-"^*^ .V < ' • * 

' ' r • ■ ' ' ^ 

.i Sincerely yours,' 



Cbhfederated^Salish k Kootenai Tribes 



enclosureV{3). 

HRD program^ 



Harold W. Mitchell, Jr 
iQ Chairman; Tribal Council 




M08 % 
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Mr. .Theodore George, Chairtwin 

NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ,0N INDIAN KDUC5ATI0N ' . " ' 

PeimtylvaniatBuilding, Suite 326- ■ ^ . ^ ' 
425 13th Street,' N,W. - ^\ ' ' 

Ihshitigton, "D.C* :2pp04 • ' ' " , . / . , 

I ' . • . • .. . , * •• 

Dear Mr. George: ' « \ ' - • 

In reply to your letter of DecemberVlBtH reg;«r^ing>x>ttr' definition 
of, en "Indian" as used on our Reservation, it is pertVjf oiir 
Constitution find Bylaws, Article 11, Membership, Sectiop. l. es 
.follows: \, V ' V • \ . " 

Section i. The membership, of the CoHjrado River Indian Vfribes shall 
.consist of : • . - 

av Ai^ persbns.on.an official membership tpll as o£ t;1ie effective^ date 
of this constitution and bViaws,: to be prepared by th^e tribal offictuls . ' 
aria .approved by the, Secretary of the' Interior. Said roll shall jcojita in 
the names of ill persons living oh the effective det^ of this constitution ' 
and bylaws: (1) whose names fppear on the b.fficial Coloraao River Agency 
.Census Roll as of, January i, 1937, the JafiMry 1, 1938, ^nd Jamierya, 1939, 
supplements thereto; ^2) those individuals. born on or , before Algust ia> 1961, - 
iiho are descendants of persons named on any of the 'documents •ref^erred* to in 
Section l^a.* (1) abov,e,: re^ardless of whether those ancestors , are ttving on.' 
Jthe effective date of 'this constitution atid bylaws; (3) those individuals of^at 
least one^'fourth (ii)' degrc^e Indian blood born after*' August 10,- li}61, who are 
descendants of perspns named on any of the doQum^ts referred to^ln Section 1 
a. (1)- above, regardless .of whether these ancestors are living on the effective 
date- of this cons^^itiition and bylaws; (4) those who were adopted as wJerabers of 
the tribes oh or. before August 10, 1961; and (S) those who were enrolled since 
August IQ, 1.961, purMnt to Article. II of the tribal constitution as emended 
on that date. Names of ^^person^ enrolled as^members^ of other tribes, bands ^ 
dt groups of Indians shall not be included on the roll« The rbll may $4 * 
corrected^ at any time by th^ trilSal council, subjlect to the approvaf of the 
Secretary of the* Interior . , * ^^ 



Mr. Theodore Georg«t ChaHmoan 
;HAciB, Wt$hlngton3.C. 



Page 2 
December 1975 



••b. Every child ,x>r 'at least one- fourth (k) degree Indian blood born ^ 
^fter t|ie ii^ffec^ive'date of thia constitution and bylkwa to an enrolled * 
member of the Colorado River Indian Tribes." . 

For your infonzia.tioa; there are four reprea^ndi tiv.e tribes on the Colorado 
lliver Indian Reservation^ -vis, Moluive, Chcbehuevi, Hopi and Navajo, tfieir 
enrollment sub-ject-to the above regulation^* * * . ' 



Sincerely yoiiris. 



• COLORADO, RIVER INDIAU • TRIBES 

Anthony Dtennan, Sir. 
* Oiairaan^. tribal CounciL . 



* V • « fit 



r 



* - /? 
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THE CONFEDERATED SAlllSH AND KOOTENAI TRIBES 
OF THE FLATHEAD RESERVATION ' ; 



' DIXON« MONTANA SMI^ * 

D^cccn\ber 23 1975 



>L-r. Thebdore^George, Chairmari^ 
Naitiohal Advisory Gouncil on * 

Indian Education 
Perfnsylvania Building, Suite 326 
.425 - 13th Street, N. VT. * 
Washington, D. C. 20004 




(40«) 24^-3595 



TflilXv^COUNClL METIERS 

^obtrtA McCf«» 

Jo»#tyb P McOonM 'Sr ^ 

rt»rol<jWJilitch«UJi 
"•6 W Mo«i9«»u 
Thomas E P^bio 

lAomas (If irh««d} Swirnty ' 
FrtdWh»iwotth 



bear Chairihan George: 



isnn response t6 your letter of Decii^ber' 18; 1975, in which 
,you advised us of NAGIE^s responsibility under Public Law 92-318- 
X^^e. Indian Educatiqn Act of 1972, Title IV to ad<Jress the issue^of 
. definitioh,of "Indian*'!' ' . , ' ■ . • ^ 

' . i y. \ . ■ , . ■ . V / 

'•We realize that each tribe l«fas the^pvereign-.autho'rity.tq e^ta^lish 
its own menriber ship aifd we have, fsince the 'Indian Reorganization , 
Act: g<ve.us» the authority^ cojisv»t^ntly..urge4 thiel^tireau^oi Indian* 
' Affairs tot-^$tay with^.the;d(Eihijition of Jndia^^^^ in. (Title, 

' if. use 479) iThe^^a'sic' cenet of that Ac't Ijip Id .that an Indian is ^< 
. 7'*a fnember of any recogxiized ^tribe^'i^^^yhis recognized that ^ach 
, Tf ibe has-Bie soyejrcign" authority tQ^'ii^te'rmine its ^membc.rship* 

: Down through the years since thenh C^pgrcss^ the Bureau of^ . 
:Ihdi an Affairs, *ajid other Tribes have tried to'plac^,;a blood 
criteria. on who-l^jin^hjLdivan..: This is 'wrong. because it is lleart • . 
thaCt makes anTnd,ian, not blood. . ^ i ' ^ 

^ ' / K V. . ^ • ' " ' ^ \ 

. We enclose-. thilee resolutioiis of theFlalheai Tribal Council staliiig* 
'•nhat .tribal membership should b*e the criteria for federal Services. 
We hope tha^ JvIACIE is eiiQugh reserS^itton oriented to respeat our^ 

, wishes ,that ?5 USC '4»79* be left alone ind used as the definitidn o€ 
: an Indian. .It Vyi'S the dehxiitiotC that'we accepted under IRA.,'^ It is 

. tRe definition NVe. accept today.-.*^'- \ « ^ 

i, Sin^erelyyours,' .f^ 



Cbhfederated-Salish Sc Kootenai Tribes 



enclo5ure5.^{3) 

Klkt^^Fenfon 
HBD Progranv 



Harold }y. Mitchell, Jr^ 
ii^r Ghairman; T ribal C ouncil 




cc: 
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• . RESOLUTION ^' : ' . 'No. 4827 

• OF. THE GOVERNING BODY OF . • • 
THE CONFEDERATED. SAL ISH, AND KOOTENAr TRIBES 

0? THE 'FLATHEAD RESERVATION . ' * ' . 



RESOLUTION RECOMMENDING POLICY OR INDIAN PREFERENCE IN EMPLOY-. 
MENT :IN THE BUREAU OF* INDIAN AFFAIRS. , . . ^ 

. WHEREAS, 'the present criteria of- "one-fourth degree of Indian blood, of 
a Federally-recognized tribe" which was established by Executive Order 
has-been, cha-1 Vended through' admirfi strati ve appeal and as of April 17,.^ 

' 1975, by court action; and \ ^ v . • ^ ' 

' . * * : ^ ■ ' - ^. \ , - " • — 

'WHEREASr the Confederated S^lish and Kootenai Tribes have in the past. 
supponted.^tKe eljmination of * the one-fourth degre4 of; Indian- blopd criteria, 

; 'as early as. February •04, 1936, and again* on'June. 28, 1968-,*as evidenced 

*by Resell ujtjbn Nlimber and 2509 "attached^ hereto an:d made-part hereof; 
.nw,' therefore,. ; • ^ ' . u . . 

" BE IT RESOLVED, ;by the Tribsil Council of. the eonfederate'd Sali^h and 
; Kootenai iVibes that the following paSicy for Indian -preference in ■ 
. employment" be'adopted by the Bureau, of Indian Affairs: ^ y^' ■ -, 

" - -".An Indian ha^- preference in initial appointment,' /- . ^ 

: ; , including lateral transfer from outside the Bureau, 
' * • .reinstatement and promo.tipD. To be eligible* ;for <• ^ 
'■^preference; an individual must meet any one^of the. 
. following: - - \' V \ 

' . '^'^ . ^ • . ?. , ^ 

. . (a) a member of any recognized trit5e now ^ . ^ ^ 

: ' \. under Fedferal jurisdiction,' or / ' . , . - 

:■ . . . ^" ■ / - ■ , ' - . ' » ... 

i (b)^ a descenda?\t of .a member of a Federal ly- 

• recogaized tribfe who was on June 1, •1934, * - \ * 
^ • / r residing within the boundaries >of any Indian- . ■ . 

■^r ' ' reservation under Federal jurisdiction .(For 

pjjrpbses of definition, th^ residing of either 
• • / V the de^c^ndant or the* antecedent members 

) \ sa^tisfies the, requirements of^this provision.^ , 

■ . or ■ " . . , ' \ 

r ' (c) one-half, or more Indian blood,' or , • ^ 

(d) ..an Eskimo or *a p.erson descended from the 
'Other aborigfnal peoples of Alaska, or 



RESOLUTION RECOMMENDING POLICY FOR 
INDIAN PREFERENCE IN EMPLQYlilENT IN' 
THE BUREAU OF IflDIAN AFFAIRS/ 
Pfige Two- ' > . \ . - ' 



No. 4827 



(e) ci person *one^- fourth or more Indian blood * 
t . whoris A descendant. of a. member of the ' ^ . 

Five Civilized Tribes in Eastern. Oklahoma ' ' 
.and the Osage Tribe that have -riot ^organized . . 

. . under the Oklahoma Welfare Act, or * * . • 

t (T) a person of one-fourth degree or more Indian 

blood of a Federal ly-repopi zed tribe who , : . 
was eligible for "preference" under exi siting ' 
policy a5 of the effective date for th^s new 
policy." , . 

• ' . . CERTIFICATION • - 

The foregoing resolution was adopted by 'the Tribal Council on the l&th 
day of August, 1975, with a vote of i for, 0 opposed, and 0 not voting ; 
pursuant to. authority vested, in it bjArticTe VI, Sedtion r(.a), (c) and 
(u).of the Tribes Constitution arid Bylaws; said Constitution adopted and 
approved under Section 16 of the Act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat.. 984), as 
amended. * . 



Chairman, Tr^ibal Council 



ATTEST.: 



Tribal Secret^iry 
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RESOLUTIOJl ...» * No. 



■'■ - ■ \ ■ OF THE GOVERNING BODY OF. 

THE- ClDNFEOERATED SALISH AND KOOTENAI .TRIBES 
■ \ OF THE FLATHEAD RESERVATION . , ' •. 
1 An Indian Chartered Corporation 

■■ ■ '\ .;■ 

RESOLUTlOr* REQUESTING RECONSIDERATION OF "ONE-QUARTER DEpREE AS QUALIFICATION 
FOR FEDEIVi PROGRAMS. ' ' ' ' ' . - ' 

I. « • i - ' 

WHERF^S, the Constitution and By-laws, of "the Confederated Salish and Kootenai 
Tribes- c.pproved Octdber 28,.193&, states that membership of the Confederated 
Tribes shal.l consist! as follows: ..\ ■ ■' ' , ' : 



(a) ATI persons of Indian blood whose names appear on the 
official census Irolls of the Confederated Salish and Kootenai Tribes . 
as of January 1,\ 1935. ' ■ -fj . ' ■ 

(b) All Ichildreh born to any member ot the Confederated Salish 
and Kootenai Tribes who is a resident of the resefvation at the time 
of bj.rth of said bhi1dr'^,sahd; . / . 

WHEREAS, under the said Constitotioh-and By-'^lawsv until amended on April 1, 
1.960, many, persorvs werel enrol led who do mt possess one-quarter [h) degree' 
Indian blood> and; \ ... 

WHEREAS, employment assistance,, educational assistance, and other services 
providedl by the Bureau cif Indian" Affairs require the recipient -of serviqes 
.to be one-quarter (5$) Jndi an bloodi and;. , . . > 

WfiEREAS,.[en»'Qned Indian^ of less than one^quarter {h) Indian^ blood are, con- 
sidered Wards of the government and are in equal need and deserving pf the 
seWices of the Bureau'o^\ Indian Affairs, now therefore; • ■ , 

BE IT RESbLVEO BY THE COUNCIL OF THE" CONFEDERATED SALISH AND KOOTENAI TRIBES, 
that. the Bureau of Indian\Af.fair§ is hereby requested 4o reconsider the • 
• dtscriminatory practice ofi requiring one-quarter [h) degree ^^ndi an blood 
a6 \ crite^.ia for eligibillity for services under federal programs. ^' * > 

*• ' '• • 1 ir-iLilliill • 

The foregoing resolution wals duly adopted by "the Tribal Council of the 
Confederated Salish and- Xootenai Tribes' of the Flathead Res.ervation on 
JUN 28 1968 . . , byU vote of 8 for, 0. opposed, and 0 
not voting, pursuant to thelauthority vested in it by Article VI, Section 1, 
(c) and (u) of the Tribes Caiis.titution and By-laws^, approved by the Secretary 
o^^-the Interior on October is, 1.934, approved as amended by the Tribes, 
adopted. April 1, 1960, and a]pproved' by the Secretary of the Interior on May 
' 5, 1960. • 



Chairman, Tribal Council 



Attest: 



. • \ - ■ RESOLUTION ^ ; • 

. \ - . • ■ ' ' ' h ■■■ ' ' 

'\ ' - ^' ■ . ■ ■■ t '■' J : 

. . . RESOLVED, THAT WHE-REAS the. regulations provide that Indians who 
are qualVvfied for clerical or other regular positions in the Service, / 
must be . 1/4' oV more Indian blood before >they can be given such appoint- 
ments; and ■ 

_ \ - . ^ • . ' * * ; - 

WHEREAS", it js the opinion of this tribal Gouncil t^at Indian 
allottees of the FTathea.di||||Lfisdiction should be given preference in*" 
employment pn their own r^rvatfon no matter what their degree of 
blood; / ' 



IT IS RES0lJ.£0T^th'rrth3S Triba/l Council, meeting in special 
sess.ion-^rhTsMth day -of February; 1936, petition the Commissioner pf 
Indian Affai^ips and the ,S.ecretary- of the Interior to take the nlacessary- 
st,eps to hav6 these regulations sa modified as to permit cons:>derat.ion 
of qual'ified llndians for clerical or other regular positions in our. 
Service, with ^^hatever degree of Indian. blood, proveded 'they were eh^. 
rolled members of this tribe; . .> - 



1 



U ISTUR\THER RESOLVED, that this preference should be e)^tended 
to these Indians only for appointment to postions- Connected with the 
Indian Service \oh their own reservation, . " . * ' 



copy 

No. 7- 



Edwin Duouis' 



i 
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Al exander L . C-1 a i.ntio nt 
• Eneas M. Conko ' . . ■ 

William .Gingras ^ ^ 

Nicolai Lassaw . 

Lours\J^ Tell i en. 
• Louie Couture 

Joseph R, Blodgett..^ 

Duncan McDonald, Jr, 

Louie Adams, Sr. His ma rk 

Eneas Paul Koostahtah .His mark 



Witnessess to both marks: 

A^^L. Clairnriont 
. William Gingras 



Fort Belknap Community Council 




Fort Belknap Agency 
"Harlem, Montane 591526, 




(AFfd«r»iChir1»rCorp6fiition) 
^ F«fta«lkrt»ptn«anCcmmunHy 

(Elictvd lo •dffMhi«(«f tnt tffa^rt of eommur^ 
•nd to r«p;«MOt th« AMintbon* wi Orot 
VtnK9 TnbM oC tht Fort B«lin^ lncl«n 
fteMCvilqn) ' ' «- 



December 22, 75 

• QATE 



^ Lincoln C. White . 

. National Advisory Council' on Indian Educsrtion 

Penhsylvanie Building.,. Suite 326 ' \ 

4-25 aath Street, N.W. . . , , 

Washington, D.,C. ^-20004 . < 

Mr. White: ' * / ' 

We have received a letter dated Deceinber 18, 1975 'from Theodore < 
George requesting our definition of an Indian. First of all, 
our definition (see attachiuejit)' relates only to membership. 
However, if you will recall, for education purposes -or welfare 
an Indian must b^ considered an Indian if he comes under three 
of the six categories prescribed by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

* 

We, ''at 'Fort Belknap, define an Indian as any person 6ne-fourth, ^ 
or more degree Indian £'lood. If we can of further assistance 
please call or write us. '* ^ 



* Sincef^ely yours,, 

John W. Allen -"Chairman 

^ort Belknap Community Council 
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EXISTING • 
ARTICLE III r MEMBERS • , ' 

« > - "# . 

Section I. Membership of Allottees, Every living person whose J 
name ;appe2|rs on the allotment roll of the Fort Belknap Rcservaticu ,^ 
shsijll be entitled toTifi^bersliip in^ theFort Belknap Cbnmiunity,' and 
sha^ll not b| deprived of 'such mexnbership \yithout his consint.^ 

Section 2. Meml>ershii> Of Descendants^ (a) Every child of ope- 

foiirth or more Indiai^ blood born heretofore or hereafter to any member 

ofiithe Coromunity who maintains a residence upon the Fort.Belnap Res- 

eifvation it the time of s\ich birdti shall automatically be entitled to mem- 

.bership^; i . " . - ' 

. i \ ' \ " ^^r^ ... . ■ ' ^ < ' 

(by j Children born heretofore or hereafter to any mcniber of the 

Fbrt Bellinap Indian Community, regardless of residence, -shall be sub-- 
jclct to ai^ption in accordance with section 3 of thi ft article, upon appli- 
cation by| self, parent or guardian. Provided that such person has not 



rjcccived 



membership in any other tribe of Indians. 



j Section 3. Adoption. Th^B Qommunity may, by a majority of the 
,v6tes cail.by the members oi the Community^"' adopt as a member of the 
Ciommuaity any person of one-eighth or more Indian blood who is a des-- 
ben<lant cf a member of the Port Bi6lknap Tribes or Conimunity, pro- / 
vided thUt any person. adopted into mexnbership must hjive resided at / 
l<jla St three y,^^r% upon the Fort Belknap Reservation. ^ 

| | ! Section 4. Loss Of Membership. In no ca^e shall a meniber lose ' 
his membership other than by personal request in writing to the Commim 
iM Couhlil. 



^14 



V' 
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KAW TRrBE OF OKLAHOMA 



Kaw Tribal Business Committee 

P- O. Box Z10 • 515 S. Pine .-'Ponca Crtyv JOklahoma ^4601 
Phone (405) 762-6759' 

Chairman - Jesse Mehojah, Jn *. Councilman • Alford Pepper * 

Vice Chairman « Elmer Clark ; Councilman • Huston Taylor 

Secretary & Tteasurer - Joe Mehojah. Jr Councilman - Roy Lee Ball 



December 23, 1975' 



National* Advisory 'Council on Indi^ Education 
Pennsylvania*' Building, Suite 326. * ' 

^25 i3fh Street, ■ . : 

■'/Jashington, JD.S. ; • " - 

Dear. Sirs r " . . - . 

Thank you for -your letter- of December 18', 1975. We are .now _ . 
attempting to up our blood "quatom in our TribsGL guideliries. 

Our Business Committee believes that , an "'Indian msut be' arT" 
individual -who opossesses one-fourth (4) or more degree of Indi'an 
blood of a federal recogriizedi^^trib^e*. Thanks again, ' 



Sincerely, 



Jesse tIehojalT//Jr; ' / 0 ^ 
Chairman s 



♦ V 
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HIMH KO JOHNtON 

vrcs-cHicr 




Edward r. M6um 

BXfCUTtVC DmSCTOR 



0 



OFFICE Of Th« P^RINdlPAL CHIEF : 
> CiLAUMA.C0X 



. OKMULGEE, OKLAHOMA 74447 



January 13; 1976 



. Th^pdore George i Chairpian 

^ > NatSional Advisory Coimcil on Indian Education 
^ 425 13th Street /N.,W. 

P'ennsvlvania Building,- Suite 326 
•Washington,. D.C. ; 20004. 

• SUBJECT:. Public Law 92-318, Title IV, Section 453' ^ 



. bear Mr. George: ' ^ ' ; . " . ' 

In regard to your letter of 12-18-75, we propose that' Section 
.453 of the In<iian Education Act be made, to define "''Indian" as 
' the following: ••Indian", means any^ individual who is an, enrolled 
member or a descendant of an enrolled member of 1/4 degree 
Indiaft blood of * a federally recognized Tribe, band, or other ^ 
federally recognized groUn of Indians, as recognized bv the 
U.S. Government as being eligible for Federal services^'. We 
feel that this definition goes a Ipng w^fy. toward alleviating^ 
a definition of Vlndiai^^*, ,in our particular^ situatipti, and it 
.will,Jals6 alleviate the problems of misdirecting th-ose services 
• toward persons who claim Indian descendancy and as such have no 
' particular involvement other than .some, distant descendant. » 

Sincerely, 




Edward F. Mouss 
•Executive^ Director 
Creek Nation 



.EFM/.jw 



cc: Office of Human Resource Development, Dept. of Education 



Citizen Band Potdwatonti hiians 
" of OUahmi 

iioUTE.S - Box r- 465.27S.3I25 
SHAWNEE. OKLAHOMA 74801. • 



• Becember 23 1 1975 



/ 

/ 



•Theodore Gebrge^, Chairman ^ ^ . ^ . 

National Advisory -Council' ' • 

^^on Indian. Education . • • ^ ' • * , 

Pennsylvania Building,' Suite 326 *^ 
425 13'th Street, 'n.W. * 
Washington, D.C. 20004 • 

Dear Sir: • * . 

Reference Public Law ^2-318 - i^he Indian Education Act of 1972,- Title.- IV; 
Citizen^ Band Potawatomi Indians of Oldahoma^haive ad(|ressed themselves to 
issue of definition of an "Indian" many, times in the past and are irr full 
» concui^'ence ]kith the. definition spelled out in Section if53rof the Act-* 



/ 



. Sincerely, 



P 





'■Si 

ir&Xd It I 
Chairman-Trihal Administrator , 
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Th« Governor 



PUEBLO \pF 1.AGUNA. 

, ' P.Q. BOX 194 ' • 

f.ACUNA. NEW'MBXICO BKfZB 



Deoeirber 31, 1975 




(305) '243*;)7tH 
. -(505) •243sH7l7 



Mr, Theodore George « ^ . • 

National Advisory Council orT Indian Education ' • 

PenrisylT^uiia Building, Suite 326 

425 13th -Street, NJK. 

;*i5hington, D* C. 20004 . : ' ^ 

Dear'Mr, George: . . , • ^ ^ ' 

Thank you for your letter of Deoerber 18, 1975, conoeming the 
definition of the tern "Indi'an" for the purpose of Section 453 of the 
Indian Education Act of, 1972,- .Title IV. . 

The. Pueblo of laguna has always recognized as Indians those 
persc»^ vbo are legally considered as Indians by the laws of the^United 
States • Of course, -w^ maintain our own inajtership roll, vMch has mati^^ 
ship standards hased on blood quantun^and 6ther factors wore restrictive 
•than Federal law. However, we assert jurisdiction over all Indians who 
are on our reservation, \^ther or not they are nenbers and, for sudi 
^ptkposes, thfe Federal standards ;ai^l^ , 

^\ Sifcsections {1),{2) and- {3)' of Section 453 fit the general defini- 
tions of Federal law* . Subsection (4) grants dai:^iderable discretion, 
after^con^ultation with your organization, in the determination of who 
is an Indian for .purposes of the Act. This subsection (4) bothers us, . 
as we at'Xaguna. feel that this could open the door to a dfefinition of 
^ "Indian** whida wuld include aOi kinds pf people who ciaiin Indian ancestry • 



I 



The present Federal definition is: at least 1/4 Indian blood bdA/ox 
nenfcership in a >eoognized Tribe* Vfe are of the opinion that this defini- 
tion should renaiii^\as the definition of "Indian" under Section 453 arid 
not be. expanded to include people who^woxild only be Indians by> marginal 
blood quantuts an^ whbv^ve no real Tribal af filiatioh. / . • - 

"Very trily yours, ^ 




RXAND E. 
GQverhor 



POST OFFICE BOX 58' 



& SANTA CL AftA 

ESPANOLA, NEW MEXICO 87532 
December 19, 1975 



Mr. Theodore George - .\ 

National Aav.ispry Council in Indian ^Education- 
Pennsylvania ■Btiilding, Suite 326 \ 
425-l3t:h Stree,t, N.W. • . . \ 
WashingCoil, D.'jC. 20004 _ " 

Dear Mr. George:. ' ' \ i ' 



■ ■ Refererice Vour letter of December '18, 1975 relating to P.L. 92-318.. 
The Indian Education Act of* 1972, Title IV, Section' 453. .r , . 

Please be advised the Santa Clara Pueblo's' definition. of an Indian Is 
based on the- .following :' . " ' . ' 

^ .1*. Must be 'a member with 1/A or more degree of Indian blood, 

^ and recognized by his tr^b.c. 

X / , , 2. -An-enrplied member of- a federally recognized Indian tribe. 

3, Must reside on an Indian reservation. . 

The above stipulated' information is for preference reasonable and rat- 
ionally designed to further Indian J self-government , and because of the im- 
portance in carrying on of our culture and training in socio^reglious aspect 
of our' people eKereby preventing a cultural breakdown. ■ ' . 

; " A ' . . • Sincerely, 



Lucarib Padilia, 
Governor 



LP/pb' 
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Quili^uit Tribal Gbuncil 

POft Off\Ct »0k lilt d^AHOLAH, WASHINOTON tMi? Q TEUfHONI (20i). 27«-444t ' * 

January 26; 19J6,. ' . .• * , 



• 

Kr. "Ted George , ^ 
lilational Advisory Council on Indian EcfUcatlon 
Pennsylvania. Bldg.. Suite 1326 * * 
425 13th Street N.M. • » 
Washington-, D.C. . ::O0ff4 



rOear Mr. Georges 



Enclosed please ^ind a copy of the Constitution of .the Quinault Indian "Nation. 
Article II contains the current dtfinition of, Quinault India* as adopted by 
tf^e Quinafult Indian Nation. AJsp enclosed are a copy of the 1965 By-i»a.ws, 
which contain a. now abandoned definition of Quinault Indian. 

The Quinault Indian Nation has always .taken the position t;hat the sole ^udge 
of the membership of a tribe iS the. tribe it-self. ' ^ 



Very truly yours, , 

pearl Bailer, Secretary 
.Quinault Business Conmlttee' 



I. 



f ' . PB: cb' 



enc. f 



..k 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE " , ' ' / 

\ ' ^ . . . ■ ■ 

■ . ■ ' ' •" ob^NAULT INDIAN NATION ^ '■ " 

"'" % " PREAMBLE • ' ' 

We,, the Indians of the Quinault Irfdian Nation, In order- to establish a 
better. tribal organization; to preserve our land base, culture and ident-it^j 
to safequard ont interest. and geperal welfare; to secure the blessings of free- 
"don and tiberty for ourselves .and for -.our posterity; and. to amteBd/oUr By Laws 
'.of August .22, 1922, as amended, do hereby approve and adopt this Constitution. . 



'" • ' ARTIC LE I.- SOVEREIGNTY. ^ ■ . 

SECT^ION 1 - SOVE REIGNTY :' Notwithstanding the issuance of any /patent, 

.th€! jurisdiction ;and governmental power of the. Quinault Nation sMIl extend to*: 
. (a) all lands, resources > and' waters reserved to. the Quinault Nation pursQaht . 

to/ the Treaty ..of O.lympiai 12 Stat. 971, established dy Executive. Onder dated . 

.Nivjstnber 4i 1873 (I. Icapp. 923) and to alVp^rsons acti.ig within the boundarie.k 
-c/f those reserved lands, or waters; (b) all usual 9hd accusitomed fishing grounds, 

Apen and unclaimed lands reseryed for hunting and gatherings an.d. other. lands? 

jheccssary for the appropriate' use of fishing and. hunting grounds;' and -all mem- 

ibers exerc1s,1ng tribal hunting, gatheri.ng and fighing lights on or off the , 
iQuinauU Reservation in Quinaults usuaV and accustomed fighing groiirids 6r: 
J (c) all linds V waters, held by. the United States in trust or reserved .by the* ', 
/ Quinault Nation for the use and benefit of any 'member of t-he^iiinauU Tribe ; 

•when" such lands or waters are not within the boundaries of an;,estab.Tish.wl^ Indlari 

Reservation; (d) all members of the Quinault Nation while such members are 

. . - ' \-' / .. • 

within the'bbundaries of the ^United States of Arierica or any of its Reserva-. 
* tiorts,- states, territories, possessions, zones, or districts; .exCept where 



; such'^'juHsdiction is expressly 1 tmi ted-by the laws the United;" State's;' . 
. (f) offshore marine waters for a distance concurrent, wlt'ir the jUTi^dlc'tfon 

• • , , ' ; ' ... , . , " 

of the Unite* Stdte$- ' " . ' • • * . * • • \ • • ^ 

SECTION 2 - GENERAL WELFARE .; :It shdU be, the goai of the Quirfault Nation. - 
- . to provide" for the general sa^fety. and welfare of all persons -acting -by the 
• right of membership ^n. the- Qun^a\j1t Nation or actirtg or. residing within, the; 



jurisdiction bf the .QufnauH NatioOv 



• ' , ARTICLE II r ENROLl lMEiMl ^ . . * 
SECTION.! MEMBER : (a) Any person of 1/4 QumauH, QWeets, Quileute, 



A Hoh» Chirioolc, ^Cheh4lis,"or CbwHtz blood of one Vf the named^Tribes or coni-. 
^ Wned, not a member of any other federal ly,,recogn1;fed Indi,^n tribe, (b) any 

pefspn iadopted into the Nation by a nfaaority vote 6f the, General Council, 

\ ' ' • r I' * ^ ' . . • . • • 

.at a 'regular tannuil meeting' of thai counciJ. iThe ownei^shiu of trust land on 

" - " " * \ * , . j ^. • , " . ^ ■ ; • ^ ' , 

the Quinault Resemtion sha/11 be an important cqnsidera?ioh in recommending^ \ 
^ \ . ; ' ■ ' ' 

. adoption, but such ownership shall -not be considered a he^ssary or* suffice 

^ ' • . \" ^' * ^ ' ^ • • 
cient qualifiqation or condition for a recommentrat^on of adoption. 

1 • SE CTION 2.-^ .'ENROLLMENT' COMMITTEE : (a) Meinbershi'p., The enrollment , 

' cownittee shall consist of not less than four (4), nor more than nine (9) , . 

members, of the Quinault^Nation, appointed by. the "Business Committeei (b) 

Duties, The enrollment' committee shaT*r:''{l) accept applications for^en- * 

• rollnient and adoption, (2) investigate jHI applications' for enrol liertt ^ 
.and adoption, (3) approv?) al.l applications> for enrollment wher^^ applicants. ^ 
qualify for membership ii^the Qu.inai/lt Nation under the pr.ovislons of thi$ 

WCoftstltution- '^A" list of all persons approye'd for enrollment daring the* 

* * t « • . W ♦ 1 * , 

^iifiterim between annual GeneV^al Council meetings shall be published and 
posted publicly in places determined to be appropriate to inform the general 
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membership of pending Enrollment thlrty*(30) days prior to the next annual 
GerieraT 'founcH meeting and presented by the enrol Imeot committee to the y 
General .eouncll at the next annual General" .Council, meeting, {4j) recommend 
to the General Council for thelrfvotej persons, approved by the enrollment 
committee for ado4)t^.on foto the QuinauU Natlpn; a. .list of such per&oiis/ 
Shall be posted wUh- the pending Enrollment 11st, (5) participate in the 
"interviewing and hiring -of ah enrollment clerk* (6.) "issue an official no- 
tlce of dental of en'-ol Imeot to any person, who. after all dufe tnvestiga- 
tioii the enfollrrient commUtee is found not. to be qualified for enroll- 
ment iri the QuiriduU Mat^bn^ '(7)- issue an official notice of .denial of . 
recommendation to aqy person** wh6.,'after all due investigation^ by the enroll- 
ment* committee \s foDn'd not., to be acceptable for a recommendation of adop- 

■tipn. ." ' ; • • . . ' ■ * ■• • V 

.SECTION i ' APPROVECLAPPL'ICANTS;' All persons approved for- enrollment 
by the enrol Im^nt^Commtttee shall be. considered members for an_j)urposes 
until their flames are presented at an annual General Council meeting; pro- 
vided*' persons approve^d for enrol lment;'sl>all-- not ti.^ permitted to vq.tel op 

■ the: enrollment or adoption of any person. ' ' / 

SECTION .4 APfMlrS' (a) Persons deni^ct enrollment by. a final/ act of 

-th^. enroll mef.t committee may appeal the decision of the enrollment committee 
.to .the "General Council and if denied by the General .Council may/ appeal |tb 
the . Qui.n.iu.l t Tnba^ Court.' Persons denied enrollment may request a reciam- 
m.endation of adoption, (b) Persons denied a reconinendation/of adoption . 
by a final act of the eriroPment committee may request^Jthat the General 
Council adopt them at an annual meeting of the Council, Jhe decision of 

'.the General Council sho'l be fin^l" • • • j 



.3 
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SECTIOffS * .0Bjmi6NS TO ENROLLMENT > Any member may object, to th6 

: * • • ' 

(5nronment 0/ arty pe^ian approved for enrollment at the tlmg the name of 
that person ,apprj)ved for enrollment is presented to the ^leneral Council 
by the enrollment conwittee. The name of the memb'er objecting shall! be' 
recof ded -and. that .objecting member shall ^lave ninety {90 j days to present 
sufficient evidence to^ cause reexamination of the Enrollment application 
to the 'enrollment commSttee^ During that ninety.' (.90). day period and 
during any d?sen^o«'jpent Investigation* the person objected to sha'Tl^e;;- . 
ercise the rights of a member. Tf the ninety (90) days shall pass-withr 
out sufficient ev^idence be ing^ presented to, the enrollment coijimittee to ; 
caijse the enrollment committee to reinvestigate the application^ the 
person 'objected to- shal^ be -enrolled.c^^ 

" SECTION .6: «_ Dj. SgNROlLHM;. (a) The en^ollnient conr.ttee shall iiot 
begin revjew of the en^oVfrnetit of a member without first notifying a per- 
son subject to a dUei^^oHment investigation that he or she is, subject . 
to such an investigation and allowing such person to view all evidence 
being used to question member status^ (b) the enrollment committee in^ a. 
disenrbllment Invest gat^on shall follow all procedures set out herein for 
enrollments including p>*eseotat1on'of ,the names of an^ f^najly disenrolled 
person to the General Council at the next annual meeting of that Councilc 
(c). exclusive grounds fo^^ d^senrollrfient .shall be that a person 'submitted 
fraudulent evidence -ri the appHcatlion for enrollment ir tBe Qu^nault ' 
Nation in order^ to^qual^'fy under. the provisions of this 'Constitution, (dj 
adopted m^mberr. jhaH rot be subject to dfsenrollment proceedings^, (e) 
persons finally; dUenro* led shall have the right to appeal their disenrolT 
merit to the QuinauVt T^^^bal Court. . * . \ 



ARTICLE I III » GENERAL COUNCIL ^ * 

SECtlON 1 > -MEMBERSHIP IN THE GENERAL CdUNCIL; AH* rtiembers," Including 

adopted members of *the Qulnault Nation shaU be members of the GeneraY Council. 
SECTION 2 ^ VOTING S Members of the. General Council age 18 jfears or 

more, who are present at the appoll^nted time and place of elections shall 

be permitted to, vote In General Council meetings 

f f ■ ■"■[■'" ■ ' 

' SECTIori 3 MEETINGS; (a) The annual meeting- of the General Council. . 

shall be held on the 1 ast 'Saturdai In March at a place within the boundaries ■ 

of the QuInauH Reservation, (b) jAll meetings of the General Council shall 



M ' 

b<! announced by the Business Comml 

■ . i 

t 

Amanda Park and any^ other place de 



ttee by posting notices at Taholah, Queets, 
termined by the- Business Committee at 



least ten (10) daysiln advance of {he meeting and by publishing notice In 
a newspaper of general circulation in the vicinity of the Reservation „ (c) 
Special meetings may be called by the Business Conmittee or by fifty (EjO) 
voting members by giving and postinjg the required nottce. (d) The. purpose 
of -.the General* Councn meetings, shall be' to elect or recall thfr.xmembers of 
thie Business Conmittee and 'to declaJ-e the will of the. General Council on 
issues placed before the General Council by the agenda and by persons , 
raising issues at <any meeting, (e) A quorupi for conducting business at .• 
any meeting shall be fifty "(50) voting members. . (f) The agenda for the 
annual -meeting sfiall i?e published by the. Secretary of the Trj>e. All itenls 

;he. agenda shall be Submitted to the Secretary thirty (30) \ 
jf the annual meetlna. Items, on the agenda shall be con- 
iidered before Issues or questions riised froin the floor, (g) In addition 
to the annual meejtlng, quarterly General Council meetings may be held. 



to be pTacecl on 
pays 1h advance 
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SECTION 4 - Bill oXf ESERVED POWERS- The fo Uowilng powers shall ..be 



reserved to tne Gerrisral Council and the Business Committee or ather agency 
. . of the Nation be required to obtain/the advice and consent of the 

General Councfl prio^ to taking any action with regard to these'powers. 
Any action the Bus"<nsss Committee shall take v/Uh '•egai^ to these powers 
.without Obtaining the advice ejnd consent of the Gerifer^i Council .shall be 
void and have no *<ega1 effecti .(a) The relinquishment df any National 
^ criminal or civil jurisdiction to any'agency, publk or private; provided 
that this section shall not prevent the Busiiness Conwittee from commis- 
sion ihg non-National Of non-Bur'eau of Indian Affairs peace officers to 
enforce National laws and regulations, (b) The" tenninattcin of the Qu1n- 
. .aulf- Reservation, (c) The adoption of persons fnto the fJatipn. (d) The 
sale of hunting or fishing rights, grounds, or stations, (e) Any other 
act. which jeopardizes any ti^eaty rtght of the QuinauU Nation; or is 
prohibited to the Business Committee\y this Constitution, or by.Jnstruc- 
^ tlon'of the General Council, without prior approval of the General Councils 

ARTICl LJ V BUS I NESS . COfWrTEE \ ; ' 
SECnO'L 1— !■ Of flC ERS ; The officers of the Nat J on shaKI^. consist of 
- the Presidents the Vke-Prgsfdent, Secretary aiid Treasurer an^ seven (7) 
\Councilmen. The. said eleven (.11) officers shall constitute t|ie' Bus'iness 
Committee of the Qutnault Nation .and all. shall, have the right to, vote on 

issues brought betoi^ie the Business, Committee. 

, * * . -* 

SECTION 2, ' QUORUM; A quorum. of the- Business Committee shall consist 



of at least six (6) officers,- Including the President and Vice-President, 
and decisions shall be made by a majority vote of those,present. .In the 



\ 
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absence of the President and. Vice- President, no meeting shall be held unless 
an officer has been duly appointed by the President or the Vice-President ' 
. .to chair the meeting, 
^ SECTION 3.«- ELECTION ; The officers shall be elected at the annual 

' , ' ' * ' . ^ 

meeting 'of the General Council and shall, .serve three year staggered terms. 
Nofflinations shall be made from the f.lopro Election' shall be by secret 
ballot. No absentee ballots shall be allowedo Officers shall be fleeted 
one at a time. When during the cour^se of any General Council m^eeting., ^ • 
any presently serving officer shall' be elected to fill' any other position, 

'if' 

on the Business Committee, the pos-ltion vacated' by the election shall be 
Immediately filled by electing another qualified person to the remainder 
of the term of the vacated position. . - ' ' ' • ^. 

♦ SECTION 4.r QUALIFICATIONS ^ Any, enrolled member who maintains per- " • 
manent residence within the Reservation, boundaries, 1s present at the 
election, and i§ entitled to vote in the General CounciU shall be eligible ^ 
to be elected as an officer of the Nation, provided that no more than one 
brother, sister, father, mother,, husband, wife or child of- any. person aU 
ready serving as an officer may be elected as an offi.cer. Officers moving, 
their residence. outside the boundaries of the Reservation during their . 
' term of office will be considered to have resigned from the Business Committee. 
SECTION 5 REMOVAL g (a) Any officer'v/ho Is absent from three con-, 
secutive regular Business Committee meetings without an excuse .acceptable 
• ■ to the Business Committee '^or who commits acts in violation of his position 
; of triist as an officer of the Quinault Nation shall be remoyed'frpm office, 
(b) Prior to removal pursuant to (a) above, tht ^officer whose removal is 

.contemplated shall be given a reasonable opportunity to answer charges and 

I' 

■ . ■ ■ ,-. ■ I - 
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a written statem^k of the charges against, him shall be made av^a 11 able to 
him f ifteen (15) days prior to safd meetingo (c) An officer whoVas^been 
removed shajl have the' right within thjrty (30) days to file ah' app6ia,-l- 
to'the General 'Counc1"«i -In the event of such an appeal, the Bus1n.^s 
Cofimitjee shall promptly call a special meeting of the General Council, 
at which soeciaT 'neeting, ft shall be decided whether the removed officer 
•shall be'permanexitly removed. Failure to obtain a, quorum of the General 
Council at such a special meeting shalf be considered affirmation of re- 
ffloval of any officer. ' . , * 

SECTION 6 - RECALL ; Aiiy 6f fleer may lye removed for any reason by 
■vote of the General Counfeil on a recall petition, specifying the reasons 
for removal. A recall petition Shall, be signed by ^t least fifty (50) 
qualified voters, and filed with the Business Committee. Upon the filing 
of such a petition,. the Business Committee shall promptly call a special 
meeting of the General Council'. Written notice of the petition shall be 

given to the'^of fleer at least fifteen (15) days prior to the meeting, and 

> • ■ . , ' ■ ■ - \ . .■ 

he shall be entitled to state his case before the General Counci^. The 

decision- of the General Council shall be final. Failure to obtafp-a 

quorum at such a General Council meeting shall require the dismissal of 

the recal] petition and no new recall pet|^t1on may be filed against^he 

officer i^i question for a period of one year following said meeting..\ ^ - 

SECTION 7 ^ V AC ANCIES ; Vacancies, on the Business Coninittee shall be 

filled ho more th,an sixty'(6p) days following the 6c?ufance of a ytickncy 

- by a 2/3 vote of a quorum of the remaining officers; provided that such 

appointee is a voting member of the Nation and is otherj^ise qualified. 

The vacancy shall be filled'by election at the next General Council meetin' 



for the remainder of the existing' tern. No person not elected to the 

Business Committee by the General Counci 1 ' shajl be appointed to the pbsi- 

tion of President or Vice-President.- 

SECTION 8 « MEETIN6S; Regular open meetings of the- Business Committee 

shall be ti^ld at least once in each month on a regular schedule set by the 

Business Cbnimittee. Sjsecial meetings may be called on a reasonable notice 

*/ . ' .... ■ I * ' 

to all officers. Executive sessions of the Business Committee may be held" 

on majority vote of the Committee. All regular meetings shall beheld " 

within the boundaries of the- Quinault. Reservation. 

. ' ' ^ • . 

I; SECTION 9 - BY-LAWS ; The Business Committee shall by ordinance adopt 
its own procedures -and" duties of officers, except as herein provided. 



' ARflCLE V - POWER AND RESPONSIBILIT IES ' . ' 

• 6P tHE buSInSSS (^6rl?4lfTEE ^ 

■ SECTION 1 . GENERAL; It shall be the-dyty of the Business Committee . 
to govern all people, resources, lapds/ and waters under the jurisdiction 
of or reserved 'to^^he Quinault Nation in accordance with this Constitution, 
the, Quinault Tribal Code of laws, the Qui.nault Treaty, the laws of the 
United '.States expressly limiting the powers of the QuiriaultNation, and the 
instructions of the General Council. Any rights, powers and authority 
-expressed, implied, or inherent vested in the Nation but not expressly re- 
ferred to in this Constitution shalKnot' be abridged by this Article, but . 
shall be exercised by the Business Committee -pr the General Council b£the° 
adoption of appr!Opriate ordinances and agreements. • . , 

SECTION 2 ~ LAWS ; The Business Cotnmittee shall have the power to 
fenact laws for the, welfare of the Nation; provided, however, that such 
laws aXe not in conflict with this Constitution, and that public hearings 



be held J)rt each such law prior to their adoption. 

SCCTIOti, 3. - POWERS ; . The Business Committee shall have the "power:- 
.(a). Jo enter \nto agreements on behalf, of the Nation with, federal , state; 
and .local gove^-Ximents or agencies, and other public aod/or private organi- 
.zations or persons; provided, that these agreements, are not in conflict 

.... *' 

-witH this ConstUutiori," the instructions of the General Council, or the 
laws of the Quioault Nat;on. (b) To provide ."for the .e/ecution arid en- 
forcement of the laws of the Quinault Nation; and to establish an inde- 
pendent Tribal Court, and .to provide b^^ law for its jurisdiction, pro- 
cedu'^fis, and appointment or election of its judges; and to. charter ,a*nd 
regulate, associations, corporations for- profit". and not for profit, towns, 
special districts, schools, religious institutions, financial institutions 
and all other enti titles; .and to establish National enterprizes as branches 
of the National government, (c) Jo levy and collect, taxes on members 
and other persons or entities- within the National jurisdiction; provided 

^ that no tax sha.^rie"^,ev1ed on trust real property; further provided that 
no tax 'shall be l.e»/ied without holding public hearings corivenientln time 
and' place. Do aU members of the Qulnaunt, Nation and those- 'subject to, Its 
jurisdiction.} to determine the need for, and effect of,' such a tax. (d) 

'■ To assert the defense of sovereign immunity in suits brought, against the 

Nation, and to waive the said defense by agreement where National realty 

or personalty not held in trust by the United States is pledged or when 

propeny held in- trust by the United States, is pledged with the consent of 

■ the United States-, (e) To govern the sale, disposition, and lease of . 

• ■ ' ' 
-triba'iy owned assets, and to provide for the zoning and other Tand use 

regulation of all lands within the' boundaries pf the. Reservation and the 

• • • • , '\ ' ' • 

• ' . ' ' • • . • \ ■ ^ . . • • 



jurisdktlqn of the Qujnault Nation; and for the purity, volume,. and use 
of all' water to Which the QoinauU Nation and the QoliiaaU people- are 
entitle^; and for the- purity of the air within'the ()jafnau1t. Res'er'vatiQn. 
,(f) To manage, lease, permit, sell, or other^Mse deal 'With tribally owned* . 

> • . • •. V • ■ 

lands, trit?ally owned' interests ip lands* water rights, fishing. stations, ^ 

mineral rights, hunting grounds, fish and' w.iiilife resources; or- other . '■ 

tri bally owned assets,. -and to purchase or otherwise acquire lands or interests 

in lands wit>iih on. "without the^ Reservation, and to hold those lands in 

• . ' , . • ...... 

tribal or federal trust and to regulate allotted .tryst and non- trust lands 

within, the Reservation boundaries -jnso^r^as^sMch regulatioii is Jiot.pro- .. 

hibited by federal law and ddeis not violate, the rights of owriers; provided, 

thatt 'tribal Ty'owrted lancfs held in trust by'the United States'shall not be 

"•*'*'■* • 
sold or encumbered unless authorized by the General Council. -.The authority 

to T^anage National lands and timber may be delegated to a spec'ial committee ■ 
or yconmi-ttees. (g) . To engage in any business that wil,l further, the eco- 
npmtc 'well- being of the Ration and of the members of 'the Nation, or under- 
take any program or projects designed for the economic advancement of the 
people or the Nation; and to regulate the conduct of all business activities 
within Reservation boundarieSo (h). To borrow money from the federal 
•government or other source's, to direct the use of suchifunds of productive 
purposes; and to pi edge" or assign chattels or income "due or to become due. 

(i) I--T0" administer any funds withinvthe" control of the Nation in accor- 

... 

dance with an approved National budget; to make expenditures from avail- 

. , - if . ■ . - 

able funds for tribal purposes including salaries. and expenses of tribal 
employeel or officials, .2«-The Business Committee shall prepare an annual 
Hat ion" budget, 3— This bu(iget shall incl.&de all normal operating expenses. 




•any special "projects or expenditures conteir.plated by the Nation * 4— All 
expenditures of tribal funds by the Business Committee shal! b«i authorized 
by it or, by the 'General Council in -legal session and the amounts so expended 
Shall be a matter of public record. S-.^-The Business Committee shall have 
authprlty to approve^ amendments to the Nation"? annual budget for special 
•appropriations in any, budget year, The approved" budget shall be post- 
ed at the National Business Office in TahoTah, Queets, and the Post Office 
in Taholah'. (j) To provide for an escheat Jn order that raal and personal 
^qperty of members who die intestate and without heirs shall revert to the 
Nation, (k) To, manage, protect and preserve. the wildliTe and~ natural re-' 
sources of the Natibn and to regulate hunting, fishing* including shell- 
fishing, and' trapping within the jurisdiction of the Katlono This" poWer 
may be-delega.ted to a special "committee or committees. (1) On petition by 
fifty (-50) voting members of the Nation or on its own motion, the Business 
Comnittee shall, within a reasonable time, hold "a general membership election 
by secret ballot on any issue, (m) All>offiqers and employees of the 
Nation »who frave, possession of tribal . funds shall acco.Ont for same period- 
ically to the Business- Committee-. • All officers and employees handling 
National funds shall be bonded. There shall be an annua^ audit of all , 
National, funds handled by National. officers* or employees to be performed by 
Uhe Bureau of Iridian Affairs or^Certified Public Acco'uritants. .(n) To 
condemn' land or- interest in lands for public purposes within the boundaries 
of the Reservati-ohi .pVovided that owners of the lands condemned shall be 
paid the fai-r market value of such lands and any timber or buildings theron. 
(o) To exact. an laws which shal V be necessary an^ proper for ca'-rying into 
execution any power delegated .to the Business Committee or delegated" to any 

12 - . ■ 
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person or coffimfttee under the stjperyislon, pf the Business Committee,' (p) 

- ' . 

-Td'^over-n the Inheritance of real ajid persona] property owned by inembers, 

A^ncL-E-vi-^RATrn-cAnoN-"- . - 

Tbii Constftutlon shall go into effect when ratified by two thirds 
(2/3) of all members eligible to vote, present- and'voting at a General Council 
meeting at which a debate and vote on .tfiis Cpnstftutipn has been placed on 
the agenda. All enrolled members of the Quinault Nation shall be notified" 
of such a General Council meeting at least thirty (30) ^days prior to such a 
meeting, and the. notice provltTed shall make specific reference, to the pro- 
posed ratification of this Constitution. Election pf officers provisions 
shall not take effect ^untjl the annual meeting of the General Council 
following the adoption of this Constitution. - ' • 

• AR.n CLE _ V 1 1 " AMENDMEN \ . ^ , 

v^SECTIOH 1: this Constitq.tion may be amended by a two' thirds (2/3) 
"vote," of a quorum bf the General Council att anMnniial or special meeting, . 
p»^vided\ however;, that the notice of the meeting at which an amendment is 
proposed shall be given at least thirty (3Q) days before the meeting, ^^and 
.shall set forth tfje proposed amendment and an ^planatipn thereof , and 
provided further\t'hH after discussion of the amendment at the infecting 
there shalTbe a rkess of at least 30 minutes to enable the members to 
further, discuss the ah)endment, among themselves. ■ ' ^ • 

SECIIPN. Zz The Business Committee shall call, a meeting ^o consider a " 

. . • , A „ < . ' ' ' : ■ ■ 

proposed amendment upon itVown motton., or upon receipt of ia petition 

signed by fifty (50) voting \embers or upon resolution of* the General Council. 
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■ ARTI CLE V I n " /ENFORCEABILm . ^ . . 
. •r'he provisiioris of the ConstiMtion shall be enforceable 'exclusively in 
the Quinault Trtial Court .and In the Federal Courts 'of the Unite* States 

- ..where provided /by federal law,, and shall not bff enforceable In -any- otb^r 

• ■ f.'\ -. / 

Court: except, where the Quinault Tribe bffngs/sult in its .own name in' any 

.'■■•/■ ^ . • . .. / 

other courts ' This section shall not b6' interpreted as at.consent to suit or 

. . < ' ' • ■ ' ..• ■ ■ - • .• 

waiver of sovereign immunity by the Quinault Indian Nation, 

; ARTICLE. IX ' APPROVAL OF,SECRETARY- OF INTERIOR. ' 
. / The Secretary of the Interior shdU have, the ptfwer to* revt^w actions 
- taken- pursu£(nt ±0 the herein named powers and all other Nat 1onal\ powers , bu\ 
• only in those cases' and only to the extent that the Secretary has^ been given 
•such powers of review/ by express statutory, command of the Congress of the 

" United StateSo^ \ ' • " 

- ADOPTEQ MARCH 22,. 1975. . 



.:. , ■BYLAWS,' ■ 

OF THE TRIBAL CbU^IClL OF THE INDIANS 
OF THE QUINAULT- INDIAN RESERVATION 

We are viembf^rs of the Quinault Tribe of Indians 
of the Qidnanlt Reservation^ jievebij make and adopt 
the following bylaws and rules: ' . ' . 

SECTidN' 1: Members: The membership- of the 
Quinault 'Tribe shall be all persons whose names ap- 
. pear, on tlie. official S-oll of the Quitiault Tribe, Any 
person shall bejjH^elkd, who satisfies the tribal coun- 
cil that he meets one\bf the following requirements, 
provided' that such person is not enrolled on ^another 
reservation:', ^ ^ . r 

(a) Blood Meviberf a person of at least one-quart- 
er Quinault (including' Qfleets) hlood. 

' (b)' Affiliated Member: a person of at; least 'one- 

?uarter Quileiite, Hoh, Chehalis, Chinook or 
Jowlitz blood, who owns (or whose father' or. 
.mother owns) a trust interest in an allotment 
^ ' on the Quinault Eesewation, and who resides 
. on the Quinault Reservation, or in Jefferson* 
County withm ten miles of the Reservation, or 
jn'Gi'ays.Harboi: County; ^ ' ' ^ 

The council may by two-thirds vote approvis the adop- 
tion and enrollment as a blood or affiliated member, 
as the council may designate^ any person not meeting 
the above eligibility ^requirements.. 



\ 
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. Koiw^.- Adult membera age,,21' or m (a) 
live on the Reservation, or (b) -five away from- the 
Reservation, an^ who' have attended at least three 
;tribal council meetings -within the three years preced- . 
ing, shall be entitled to vote in the council.. Affiliated 
members sball not ^ote on questions concerning propr 
erty or .rights ownea exolusivery by the ,^lood mem- 
Jbers'; otherwise, all- \dult members shall have equal 
voting rights. . \ , : . • . _ - . 4 
• Tribal. Council: The\tribal council" shall consist of 
all voting members of ^e tribe who'may'be l^resent 
at a duly called njeetingA A' quorum- shall be 37 vot- 
ing members. " y * . " " 
Sec. 2. Meetings: TheiV shall be one regular 
meeting.of the council, each .yea'r fo be held on the last 
Saturday of March, unless skid^date shall fall on a 
holiday., in whiA case the- meeting shall be h|ld on 
-the folloyving daV, at Taholah,\t9 meet at 10" 6'clQck 

in. the forenoon. * \ ' ' i 

- ;Spe.eial meetings may be held any tinie an^ place 
by giving 1.0 days' notice by pos^ing-.notices in con- 
' spicuous ' places where ihembers of the tribe ,are lo- 
cated. Said notices to be signed by\ the president, and" 
^ secretary '5r by a majority "of the* business' committee. 

Sec. 3. Officers: ^Fhe officers >pf i;h|s council' shall 
- be: -Pyesident, vice-president, -secretary, treasurer, 
and fiVe couiicilmen", alb such-' offiiger^ to constitute 
the business committee/ and all such officers" to ^e 
elected !by the tribe at a general meeting. • ^ 



1 be to preside at 
necessary, and to 



The .duties of the president sha 
all meetings, cail meetings Svhen 
perform the duties usually, devolving on a president. 

The duties of the^ secretai^ sha^l he to keep the 
minutes of all meetings, to obtain a\id^keep/a correct 
record of SlL members of the tribe, to x^arefuUy keep 
the records and books of the council,! and to perform 
such other duties as usually dewlve upon a secretary. 

The duties of the treasurer to receive ai^d safely 
keep all money belonging to- the council and to pay the 
same out only upon the order of the b|isine9s commit- 
'tee. • ' 

It shall be- the duty of the busiriesfe comihittee" to 
represent the Indians of the reservation in. all mat- 
ters pertaining 'to the tribe and^n all|tribai matters, 
arising between the sessions of the council, to follow 
the instructions of the council and render any aid 
they can to any individual member of the tribe neeVl- 
ing assistance; to make a full report of thgi'r wori 
ipjeach' succ^ council, and in general to perfon 
all of the duties of a business committee between] 
meetings pf the council.. | 

Vacancies.' Any vacancy Irl any of the offices « shall' 
be filled by the business committee; A' majority of 
the business committee shall be authorized to do busi- 
ness. " ' . , 

Sec. 4. Elections: All officers shall i be elected an- 
nually by a. vote of th^\:ouncil and ^hal! $erve for 1 
year or until their successors , are elected. The officfers 



elected at this-^firs't couhdl shalLserv^ until the next 
annual election. . .. . ■ I 

Sec. 5. In . order ! to provide stationery, ..record 
books, postage, a'nd necessary expenses, the 4pes of 
this council shall be- fixed at per ^ear. ■ . "■ 

iiegularly adopted by the First Council this 24th 
da^ of August 1922. , . 



K. true .copy. 



/ 
/ 



.HARit^ Shale, President 
-Wf B. Sams, Secretary. 



' Certification ' ' ■ 

On May .22, 196(5, the Tribkr Council of the Indians, 
of tfie Quinault Ihdian Res^rvction, declared, the fore- 
going .to incoi-pprate all kmendments approved by 
the council, through May 22, 1965, and to be the of- 
ficial text of thfe Bylaws of the Tribal Council of the 

Indians of the /Qiiinault Indian Reservation. 

■ ■ ' 



James ^ACKSOn,- President 



Attm 



.A trut.cdpy 



Frederick Saux, Se&retary 




SAC AND FO 



PRINCIPAL CHIEF 
M«fy K Mcdo^Ick 
131 South P^nnjiviv^nla 
Shafw-nee, Oklahoma 74801 

SECOND CHIEF 
Harcy B Walker 



~1- 

Ij.BE OF OKLAHOMA 




SECRETARY - TREASURER 
Anhcttp Miles 
l3l«South I^Jciinsyh-ania 
. Shawnee, Olahomn 74801 



Mr. Theodore .George, Chairman 
National Advisory Council on llhdian Education 
425 13th, Street, N.W. ' • 
Pennsylvania Building, Suite 3;26 
Washington, D^.C. ,t 20004 

' « ' - ' \ 
Dear Mr, George- 

In, a Business/Coramittee meeting 6f the Sac and Fox Tribe of 
Oklahoma, we ifeviewed your letter dated December 18, 1975 
concerning thd. definition of "Indian.*' The followitig in- 
formation is. directed to the NAcIE council members: 

Requirements fipr enrollment in j the Sac and Fox Tribe of'^ 
' Oklahoma : 

■ ■ ■ i: 



RTICLE II > Memberg'hxp. of Tribe 



Section 1. The membership of the Sac and Fox' tribe of Indians 
of Oklahoma shall cbnsist of the following: \ ' 



'(a)i 



(c) 



.! . 

All enrolled persons whose names appear \ 
on the official census toll of 'the T\ribe. 
as of January. 1*, 1937, and who Were living 
on that date.. * ^ 



Each, child bom since the 
to the effe 



,roll and prior 
Amendment 1, (Odtober 16, 1 
whose parents was .a member 

Each child of ^;ac and F6: 
bom prior to the effecti\:^ 
Amendment I- (Ocjtober 16, 1 
marriage between a member 
and any other person, if s 
admitted to membership by 



date of saicl, 
ctive date o^ 
954). each of \ 
of the Trib^. 

Indian blood . 
^e' date of 
4) of a 
otv the Tribe- 
ucn\child is 
the Spuncil. 



COU.^CILMEN 

Carl BuUer 
Rorinle^Harrls 



GftlEVANGK COMMITTEE 
Charles Eht 
Alvlna Fostqr^ 
Carmen Thorpe 
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■(d) Each child whb is of one-fourth or 
J-f more Sac and Fox Indian blood born " 

on or after Octobeif 16, 1954, each . • 
' of whose parents i? a' member ,p.f the \ 
Tribe. _ . ^./^ 

(e) Persons bom after date of October" , 
16, "1954, who. possess one-fourth or 
more Sac and Fox Indian blood, and 
at least one of whose parents is a 

€■ ■ member of the Sac 'and Fox Tribe of . 
Oklahoma, shall be entitled to mem- 
bership with the Sac and .Fox. Tribe- 
of Oklahoma, provided an applica- 
tion is submitted 'in writing to the 
Sac and Fox Tribe of Oklahoma and . 
provided that such person has not ^ 
been enrolled, with another tribe. 

(f) Persons making application for mem- 
bership, under Section I (c) above 
shall, be entitled to file applica- . 
tion tj^o times only., and if rejected 
both times, they shall iiot be en- 
titled to further consideration for 
membership with the Sac and Fox Tribe 

of OklLatioma. , " ' 

Concerning Public Law 92-318, Section 453: • - 

(1) is a member of a tribe, jjand, or "other organized 
group of Indians, inciuding those tribes ,. bands , 
or groups terminated since \1.9^Q aitd those recog- 
nized now or in the futtire by the State in which 
they reside, or who is a\ descendant, in the ^irst 
or "second degree,' of any ^uch member, or 

\ - \ 

We oppose this part of the definition because 1) states are now 
given, the right to recognize any group as. a tribe; 2) if tribes 
have not been recognized to date, could they possibly be tribes 
or just "branch groups" from recognized tribes; 3) if any group 
is to be recognized ^in the future! by the states in which they 
reside,- what are the criteria forj sUch recognition. 

(2) is c6nsidered by the Secretary of the Interior to 
be an Indian for any purpose, or 
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The wording in number (Z) makes the definition very nebulous; 
the Secretary of the Interior has the power to recognize anyone 
' as an Indian-for arxy purpose , > 

* ' - ' . . ' 

(4) . i& determined to be an Indian under regulations 

promulgated by the Commissioner,, after consult- , * 

ation with the National Advisory Council on 
Indian Education, which regulations shall, further 

. ' ' .define the term '*Irtdian/* . 

"iE^je last part of the definition shows the importance of the 
NACIE definition. . ^ .. . 

, The Business. Committee of 'the Sac apd^Fox Tribe of Oklahoma , 
submits the above information for .c^ppsideratibn by NACIE. It 
is our opinion that the definition should use more definite 
terms the line must be drawn, somewhere I We are very inter- 
ested in this matter and look forward to the decisions „reached 
at the.NACIE meeting, January 15. ^ 

* ' * " * \ . * * • 

Sincerely, 




.Annette Miles 



^ AM/rn 



Benny Star 
Santo Domingo, tribe 
New Mex.ico 87052 



. ■DEFINITION OF'AN- -INDIAN- 
This area is a very emotional one, and one where disagree- 
'• ments in- assumptions- have important coitsequences. Here are -several 
sets of assumptions which are ofteh-.,br^ught up in this;ciiscussion: 
1. Does-being an Indian depend on ancestry (or "blood") only 
. or does it also involve acceptance and pai^ticipation in a Set of 
social relations? I believe the majority view is that thfe acceptance 
of social responsibility within the/tr.ibe is important.^ Indian is an 
s^wareness of responsibilities outside the individual; this aware- > . 
ness involves respectful, participation in an, "Indian" society to 
some extent. " ' " ■ 

■2. Assuming that the tribe is the basic unit df recognition 
for an "Indian", several questibns miist be asked: « * , . 

\/a. Is the tribe itself recognized by any other group or govepn- 
- ment? Does the tri6e. have "federal recognition"? Is the tribe , 

• r.ecbgnized by the state in which it lives, or does any 'other state , 
recognize it now? Do any" other. Indian tribes -'accept' or recognize - 
the existence of this tribe? Have they ever? Do they now? 

b. Unless the tribe has been, recognized, by. others at -some .. " 
time in the past, and probably at the present, then any indiv/Nidual 

• claiming to be a tribal member could not pos^sibly receive servt(:es , 

or recognition as "India.n". If the tribe' itself is recognized, then the 



(2) 

next question is: does the tribe recognize- thfe iridividual as 
being a triba V niember? . 1. If not, then the person claiming 
Indian identity would have ^i^^iculty since Indian ideas" bisgin 
with the group rather than- the individual- 2. If the- tribe 
does recognize the individual, then this should be good evidence 
of being Indian.*. 3. A separate question from recognition of 
the tr^ibe or individual as "Indian" involves access to federal 
funds which are appropriated by Congress of the United States 
for \jse by "Indjan" groups..- 

a, the U.S. has since the 1930*s, defined "Indian" only in 
terms of "tlo'od": "any individual with one-quarter degree or 
„moreJAInjijjn" anc_«^ is eligible for services and funds avail- 
able for "Indian" pqople. This has 'led to many difficulties, 
mostly due to conflicts with tribal sovereignty. (1) some tribes 
set requirements for tribal membership wjiich do not allow* 

r 

individuals who have parents, grandparents, etc. .who. are tribal 
members tO' join' the ^tribe. In some^areas*, children are eligible 
for tribal membership only if their father is a tribal m.ember; 
Or only the mother. This view could lead^to situations where 
an individual would be re'cagnized by the government as 
*an "Indian" and yet not be elig-ible .for membership in any tribe. 
Also some tribes requir.e«.more than one quarter, degree of . 
tribal "blood" for membership. This would create s1mil&/^problems. 



(2) Some tribes, set blood, requirements below one-qUarter degree 
even to-the point of not having. any requirements. In th^sj^ circum- 
stance an. individual could be recognized by the.tribe as aWmBer. 
yet still* be ineligible for federal services. -. " \ . 

b. VdrieDeloria, Jr. st^ates his opinion that every- time_ 
new tribes are recognized as being eligible for. federal fund^",or 
"as the "population of eligible for. federal funds, increases tha,t 
the range a^' amount of federal semces',.availab]le to "al l IndiW__ 
■groups and individuals "increases, in amount and. complexity. (Akwe- 
sasne Notes , Early. Winter 1976) • . . .1 

■ Nevej^thel ess* other "Indian spokespeop^le, f^ar this will not, . 
.-.conttnue and wish to limit -eligibility fpr federal services .and,\ 

funds. ' Limitations could be drawn according to ""(.i) tribe must i^e 
' recognized by either, federal or state goverrirnents or both in ordfer 

to be eligible to receive money .as a group -(ii) unless tribe is \ 
■recognized as eligible then no" individual member is eligible to 

receive'- services, (iii) .evferi if tribe^is recognized, it could 

not be eligible for money if it recognizv^d members with an unspeci 
, fied o*r less than one-quarter amouht'of* "Indian" blood. *■ (iv) even 
■ if tribe did not set lower "blood" limits, it would- be eligible 

for funds, -perhaps on a. pro rate basis. Individuar triba-l members 

below one-quarter degree might not be eligible. 



SUMMARY; .1. Different definitions of "Indian*"' begin from . 
"different assumptions: is the individual or is the tribal 
clan etc. the.,group, the. basic unit of . recognition? 
2. TribaV sovereignty or freedom of "Indian'' peoples to . 
govern themselves is a central, concern of any attempt to 
define terms of Unites States federal policy toward eligi- 
bility of groups or individuals for services or money. 3. Any. 
attempt to set federal priorities. or guidelines to some extent 
limitSvthe scope of action for tribal groups in* defining their, 
membership- - . ^ • 



SENECA-CMitjGA TRIBE 

c ' MlAMlrOKLA, 74354 • 




SlDWHt 



■ January 9, 1975 
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Theodore George 
Chairman . 

National Advi$.ory Coi^icir 

, on Indian Oducation\ 

Pennsylvania Bldg* , Siijite 326 ' 
.425 a 3th Street, NW . 
JVashlngton, DVC. 20004^ ' . . 

Dear 'M]r. George; * • . 

Jn response to your letter dated Dec. 18, 1975, regarding the definition 
of "Indian", our Constitution and By-Laws of the Seneca-Cayuga Tribe of 
Okla:homa are as follows: , " . - ' \ 

Article IM.- Me.mbership of Tribe " ' " \ . 

the membership of the Seneca -Cayuga Tribe of Oklahoma shall consist, of the 
following persons: . ■ ^ / 

1. All persons of. Indian blood whose names appear on *tlie official census 
roll of the Tribe as o^ J^iniiary 1, 1937. 

2. All children. bom "since th6. date of the said roll, both of whose ' 
parents are members of the Ti^ibe. • • . 

3. Any child born of a marriage bptwecn a member of the Seneca-Cayuga 
Tribe and 'a member of any. other. Indian tribe who chooses to affiliate 

• ^ wit)j the Seneca-Cayuga Tribe. , " . ' : . ' 

.4. Any child born of a marriage between a member of the Seneca-Cayuga 
- Wibe and any other person, if such child is' admitted to membership 
. by the Council. of the Seneca-Cayuga Tribe. r 



Sincerely, 




Mayo S, ^Vh'itecrow • 
Business tManagefr_'. 
.Senoca-Cayuga Tribe of Oklahoma 

m/rt 
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Mr; Theodote George', Chairman 
National Advisor^* Coimcil on Indian Education 
Pennsylvania Building, Suite 326 

425 13th Street t N.W, , ' ^ 

Washington, D*C, 2DQ0k . , v ' 

Dear, Mr* George: ' 

Reference is made tp your letter of December I8, 1975 in which 
"you requeat -the bribe's definition of ^Indian". 

/ ■ . • ; * . 

It is the opinion of the Spokane Business Council that an "Indian*^ 
-is^any^individual who is on the approved^Tribal^o]^ 
recognized Indian 5ribe, group or band. Proper Tribal' officials 
should be charged with the responsibility, of furnishing certification 
of TribaJL enrollment. 



Sincerely yours. 



J^frid McCoy, Chairman /[ 
SPOKANS TOIBAI* BUSINESS.COUNCIL 



cfc: BIA 
GIAC 



SPOKANE AGENCY BOX 385 WELLPINit, WASH, B90^0 
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White Mountain Apache Tribe 




P.O. BOX 708 

whiteriVer; Arizona 85941 



December 24, 1975 



Mr* Theodore George, Chairman 
NACIE 

Pennsylvania Builciing, Suitej 326 
425 13th Street, N,W. 
Washington, D.C. 



DeaV Ted: 



In your memorandum for 



defining the word "Indian", we are sending 



the subpart of oUr Tribal Coistitution Article. -Ill on membership. 

Really,, this is about tie nearest we can comej/sinCe there is no 
\such wo\d "Indian", spelled ^ut defining its defin/tion in any or all 
Darts of our By-Laws. 

\ We hope your committee v^ill come out withi definition that will 
\not hinder the Native Anieniciins in bur. pluralistic society, but a 
viable definition, which will protect all of /our rights as human beings 
and our relation to the United States Gaverpment. 

'Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year/ o 

Sincerely, 



Enclosure: 
WB:fe ; 





iDesley Bo^o , 

Communit/ Education Coordinator 
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shall 
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article; III - MEMBERSHIP 



Section 1 . The menibership of .the White Mountain'' Apache Trite 
consist of: . ■ ' 

^.(a) All, persons of White Mountain Apache Indian .blood whose 
appear on the official census- ^pool at Tort Apach<=^ Indian /Agency, 



Whiterjiver, Ari?ona, oh O^anuary 1,J938;.^ 

/ (b). All persops born, prior to the date of approval of^this , 
amended constitution frojii mar*riages that were contracted before August 26, 
1938, between enrolled Apaches and persons other than Apaches, 

(c) All persons of pne-half degree or more Apache Indian blood 
born to member^ of the .White Mountain Apache Iri^e prior to the date of • 
appro\/al of ..this amended cons.ti tuiion.x X • • 

" * . "(d) All children of one^half degree or more of White Mountain " 
Apache Indian blppd born after -the. date "of approval of this amended 
constitution to any member of the Whjte Mountain Apache Tr'ibej provided., ^ 
that the parent, next of kin, recognized guardian,. or person responsible, . 
for thei^ care indicates a willingness to. maintain tribal affiliation and . 
to participate in tribal affairs* by filing with the Tribal Council within 
one year after the birth ^of the child an application to have the chiVd*- 
enr^oUed. the application shall be accompanied by the. child's birth * 
certificate or in the absence of a birtK certificate Jby any other evidence 
as ta the eligibility. of. the child for enrollment as the Tribal Co,uncil may 
require^ If the certificate, other evidence, and appllication ane^ot filed 

within the designated time the child shall not be enrolled. * ' ^ 

* 1,'' ''i' ' 

Sec> 2 > The Council shall have the power to pass, ordinances 
which are consistent with and pursuant to this cohstttution- governing 
future membership, loss of membership, loss membership, and tKe adoptiqn 
of members by the White Mountain Apache Tribe, subject to review and ap- 
proval of the' Secretary of the. Interior. . "^ /. 



. Sec. 3 . The membership rol T of the* White Mountain Apache tribe 
shall be kept current by adding thereto the names of persons who. qualify 
I'or membership and by deleting theref rom^. the names of persons who have 
relinquished in writing their. membership in the trib^. Upon ^receipt of 
death certificates of deceased members or other evidence of death satis- 
factory to the Tribal Council, the names of ^these decieased members shall 
beVemoved from the roll. * - , ^ . ■ • ' 



WHire Mountain Apache TrAe 




: ' P.O, BOX 7oa 
WHIJ6RIVER; ARI'Z"6nA.85941 



N O *T I Q E 



3^ DOMING OF TIffi WHITE MOUNTAIN. APACHE TRIBE MEMBERSHIP ROIiLS 
FOR THE purpose' OF PER CAPITA DISTRIBUTION OF THE WESTERN APACHE CI»AIM 

KNOW ALL PERSONS BY ^HESE PRESENCES that the deadline for filing an. application 
' J for membership in the White^ Mountain Apache Tribe iS/ MIDNIGHT;, MAY 31, ^ 
i 1976; for the purpose of .aetermining. eligibility to share In the.payrtenfe 
' ' ' of the'Western Apache- Cliiim# Docket >22-D. . 

.You may reqiiest application forms, or file a members|iip application by writing 
or mailing to: " • ; • ' 

\ . Mrs* Mary C* -Endfield 

• ' — —Statistician . ' 



' WHITE MOUNTAIN APACI|E' TRIBE^ 
P.O. Box 708 " ' 
Whiterivet, Arizona 85941 • 



in .order, for you to be considered for membersl;iip,/your ^application MUST be on 
^ ' Tribal ^forms/ and MUST h€ accompanied by a birth* certificate or other 
' evidence which estabii^shes your mfeittbershiB^>, eligibility. To share in the 
.claim, you must have been bo^n and living ort or before December 3, 1975. 

• " ' f I. ■ ' , > ^ ' , . - 
Tlie effective perioJl of this Notice is March 1, 1976 through May 31, 1$76. 
• " Your membership application must be on fil^e at the Tr.ibal Office or ^po^at 
' marked .no laiter than MIDNIGHT , MAY 31, 1976. If you are outside' of the 
ccntinental United States or Ala^)ca,, the deadline for submitting a member- 
. V . snip application in order to shar^ in this payment is midnight, June 30f 
1976» 



<7 



Vours truly 




Ronnie. Lupe 



• 1 



Chaixiivah# ^ \ " 

White ' Mountain Apache Tribe 



OiuC%H KiUton 




N(xm« Jean Jdnntson 
0Uk6 SocfdtAry 



,VA^^ ■• Tribal. Office %e 
THREE TRfBE OFFICE ^ 



Januar 





^18, 1975, in whi,ch /' 
ing that we' submit 
itiqn of an "Inaian". 



^Nc^tioTjal Advisory Council 
on Indian Education 
. 425 13 Street Northwest 
. '.JashXngton, D:. C.> 20004 

pear Chaiinnan: 

> In regard to your letter J d^^Dj&S 
, you solicit our assistance *iSi^t| 
written criteria, or oixv ^T^^kf *^- 

-I submit the following .,£rop^oui|:eon6;|itution and By-laws 
of' the Uyandot Tribe of Ckiah6rp^: 

*■ . " T 4 

. / Article il - Membership o4.T3PlbS 

1. All persons of Indian |J)loxwc[|who names 
appeair^pn the of fici^0.roU3of the Tribe 
as ,of January 1, .19^^ 

^ 2\ All chilfiren ;oorh\sS<8 ^^^date of the, 
^ said roll, both .of^dhafea"^^^ are 



members Qf*the Ti , 

,3. Any child borr\ 9^^^ ^ma't 
member of the t/ya^^pt^ 
of any other Indiwi:^tS 



afJ^pLliate with' 
.4, fxny child born 



or i 



ie between 

and a member 
^who chooses,' to 
)t Tribe. 



^ ; , , 4^8^ between a 

member of the :|7yanclo1brTr£bQ, . and any 'atVier 
person, if said chillis ad^^ to \ 
ipembership hy Che Cq^ii of the Wyandot 



Tribe. 



I Sincerely, / 



/a^ qi;j|o''nard N^i Gotter, Chief 
U'yandbt,, Jribe of Oklahoma 
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4c 



o3 



CouncHmAO 



Second Chfaf 




LtMttrd N. C«tltr , 

Wyandottt, 0W«. 74370 
' ^ , Pftoot; 91M78-2224 



■/■ 




S«crttvy-Tr#iiijrtr 

' Rout«1.Sox1M 
M)«mi. Okia. J4354 
Phon«:f18-S42*5m 



oklav 



^January .9,^ 1976 



\ 



National Advisc^ry Council 

on rndian .Education 
. 425 13 Street! Nordhwest 
VJashington, D/G. 20004 



Hear Chairman; 

v 

^ The" seal of the 
left off of my 
therefore, the 



you solicit oui 



Article II - 
f. All.pe 



Uyandot Tribe of / Oklahoma was in;^dvert5ently 
lett'er to you^ da/ted January 6, 1976; 
following information is a duplicate of the 



Januciry 6 letter. 
In regard- to ycur letter of. Dec 



\7ritten; criteria, or our Tribe 

J submit the following from our 
of fhe l/yandot 



imber 18, 1975, in which 
assistance" in rfequesting that we subcnit 



Tribe of Oklahom 
Membership of THbe 



s definition of an '^mdian'*. 
Constitution and Byrlaws 



rsons of Indian bUood whose names 
appearl on the official *t^o11 of the Tribe 
.. as of January 1,^ 1937. 

2. All. children born since ^he date of the 
said roll, both of ^whose parents are 
members of the; Tribe. 

t r 

3. Any child born of a ^ marriage between a 
member pf the wyando^C TribSy and a member 

...of any other Indian Tribe w^o c.hooses tjo 
affiliate withjthe Wyandot Tribe. 
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National AdvisbrysXounciiv 

on Indian Educatipn 
Wa$hingt<m, Di C. 20004 



January 9, 1.976 



.4. Any Gihild .born of a ^marriage between a 

member of the Wyandot. X^ibev* and any other 
^ person, if said child I'svadmidted to 
membership by the Council of. dhe Wyandot 
Tribe. , \ -1 



LNC/nj 



Slncerejly, 




!• rCotter. 

'Chief 

tjyandoti Tribe of Oklahoma 



1: 



J- 



J' 
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CONFEDERATED TRI^SjJnD BANDS 

^ST Office 10X 432 ^ ' ^ 

TOPPfeKfSH/ WASHINGTON - 98948 ' 




January 6, 1976 



11 Ad.vispry Council -on Indian Education 
5c Building, suite 326 

S5 13th ^Street, ry 

20004 • \ 



Dear Sir: - ' * ' . . 

The Yakima Nation is 'In^agreement with tho lHiii«n^*4^ 

; Thank you fdr consideration. 





Watson Totusj;Cha1mian 
rakiina Indian Nation 



A« Act \ 

Td :>rvwiii fo«" -.U j»ris.ar«jLHi o? « »*TiU«hl? roll Ch« XMUnt of thtt .Yikiaa 
" te it »*st«i tiw.:<«U.tta4 JIkm .f I^t««Mt«et,f*« ♦(-t)» uilt.S St4t4« 

haf«iy, «utio'xic«S d:rtc!Sa, vltli tto Uiflw «fi4'«oM«»t .f t:« Ttklat TrlS«l 
CouacU^ u>«r--.r; . rtjll iSiwinf t^ m',b*z« sf. tW TiJUtt TclUa tk» 
£&Ki «??rjvcl tet, *Wch t^il «kaU W ki»t, currant ««4 a^^ii • 

Mr^ii vti) U »iroll«d *lt5i"i»y -tSir triU^if t^silmu *Ad he« t»ccly«4 « 
*1U:3 i»t or XJfll oa i:iy:othir r««r^Jtt»a «hftll b« «ir«XX«4 at4« th« yr«vl«t«os 
oj tU» A£t. TU /•iIot1ar«k«i; W ploci* m tj* r«Ui 

U> k\l lUu/fX9tM»'^ ttMljfW •llotMaty mi tW Taila* R«Mrv«tlcc, 

W AU iWlat p»ra»«i ^.•f it th* *l»o4 of ihm futtmf orlgiBsl. YfW** 
Tri;««, KrtU* to tU» trttty •f Jy^ f, II55,(U lUt. tSl), *»<i 1*0 h«T« r«aily«4 
tllsu^ts vm th« ri^llc d«MU'wltJil» tfc» «rM'C*4«4 t«'th» «»itt4 SiMf ky'tht 
TsllAa TriWs fcy th« Ts««ty if X»S5. . * 

,?c) Ml »^ ■•Ut«U«4 • U^XctU e««tlny»u»iy_frc» J«««frT 

1. 29*1, OTtU th. a«t« •{ •pfWil •« thl« Act o« tli».T»kl»» UmxriUo%^t vttW» 
th^ JC.J. c«d»4 fey th© T^«tty of Ju»« 5, W55 (iJ It.t. wt«) »• (i) ^mmuJ- 

•n:> of Hr»^« vtjo ricciri^ c«11'«cmc« m thi T«klP4 Mttrr.tKw, •»:«pt ky^fr«u4, .or 
<:> estc&zdantr of pic«P3« sC th» klo«4 mi th» fcurt««« orltU*! Tsklw Trlb«« **o 
rvc*lv*d illotiwnt- on th« public 4«m1b wltfcU tht.«r»« cUmi Vy th« •tW,Tr««iy of 
iCtS. (All llYln^ chUdrto bom tft^r Jtmuary-l, X141, Wt »rl«r t« th« <Ut«^«f 
4p^rov«l th:« Act to « MtlcXii.to iiirollwit i»4«r thl» tukMctlom tb«ll . 

llUbi£<:'b« ••Utltd to wrolXmsat l»r«aai«r,) . 

(d> All c'ailrfrci of ffl«-fo«:th o^ wr« Wo^d •i tim t«kl»» TelU* korn •ft«r 
tU <lat« 0;. a?ivrov«l of tU« Act t* *. »»r««f vhi Is an MfoXitd Mat^r «ci luiotani • 
<*<r3lclU 00 ch» V«li&4 RaMr»«cl»» or vltkl* ch«.«rM c«^ ky tb« Tr««ey of Jo»« . 
lS5i, at tliA tic* 'of lim birth •! tl>« chlW. - . / 

5«c. 2. Any ?«r»on of cM-fourth or mmrm blocd /f cht T.klM-TrlUi gho My b« 
*xclcc-<i fro* inrollaant uid«r the pwUloai of Sas:£lom 1 •f thl« Act «*y tpfly for 
i^i:ocT3Ai? *x •a- tl»« ar.d be earblUd upw tli* •p?roT«l of th. cpplic.tUa by * tvo- 
sMtJc vrts oC T*JSlaa tribal Council. Ajpllcttlona for cnrolltMr.t unJcr thio jcc- 
tton 01 ;<»hslf «lflor« ««d F«rno«» «nt«lly lnco«i>«t«ot •aj f^lod by any torolKd 
awaber of rl* Ya"^** Trlbt. 

• Sj»c. 3. Corsfccilott* ia tl« roll pr«p»Je<l hcrtunacr, by •triking t»«r«frS« the 
■ n«« of *ny pora««i -rroaeou.ry jUced on'tht^roXl or by tddlnR to tlA roU the nwe of 
•n/ ?«r*cn orror-^oujly o«Uted tIier«fro«, My be made at any elae by tU YhVIm Trlb*. 

COUflCti . * * t . - . 

S*.c. 4. Svery pcriOa vho*e uwc nppwre on the roll prepared hefjvwder vho holdp 
i« witeJ ricUt^ title, or liucr«it'ln or to.any^refctjricted or trust Und ort the 
Xi-xXTs Jve.crVAtlon or vlsbln tho area c*ded by the trenty of June 9, 1«5j, and vho 

. 

fAlli^ :c* =«ir.tala any tribal efflHatlotie or ■ feildcncc ou the retcrveUon or within 
the cc(i«i area for • period of fivp;^eowctttlva yi»r*,' thdl no lonjer be contidcr.'.d a 
owMbcT 0* tU YaViwTribia, and Hla n**c ahall U rcwjved fron th« uoU*. It thall be 
the .-ut;/ of- tc^ ^Hltti Trlbcl Counjil to dctcnilne,^ eubjact to review by the Secretary* 
pf t^jn »nCerlor, loea o£ rewberihff* In each caoo. ' «* . * 

Sec. 5. Yckisa triV^l Couttcil fc*y cdopt Jrd enforce orsIiita»cct, lubjrct to • 
rcVui if Che SdiTttAXy •: iW laser ior. kovcnilnff the cxp*2iiioJ\ of ac^Ura for fcay 



Sec. 6.* ife.r«f««n ^^^-^ h«re*f««r ^ placaU on the roll of • the*Yakl«a 

Trlbea shall tft "cntltlri to .T.y b«k annttltice.ot per capita p«yr.cntf leade to tho oci- 
osrs'of tS«* Iribea cat of crlbal fund* wtiich wera authorised to U paid to the eesbara 
of tht '.ribaa Vnfora *uch jwrwn'a naw ahall heya b^oi; pi«a4 upon «uch roll. 

Cec. 7. (a) A p^r95a >^ia ii,no^ ca enrolled Mikber of tb« TaklM Tribite with one- 
foucch'deRr^e or sora bUo5 of such tribe* ahall not b« ancitled to receive by devi<« 
o- loSosltaKi any :ntarcat !» truat er 'reatrlcta^ land withle tS< Yekiua-Reservatlon 
or wltMa t!* araa c^^ed by tha treaty of Jvne 9, Ui5 (12 Stat, ni), i^. vf.lla t^j 
deced<at*a'e«tata l> p4nJlt« befere thi Zxtmiw^s of InhcriCaece, t:>» Yeklea Trib<^a >ay 
to C?* S^crotary cf, t:»ft :.-.terlor, 6a behalf of euch perac«» tU fair Mtlcft value of 
r.'ch <.it*rcat 5aten»inad by tU Se£recary of tU Interior after appraisal. ^ The 
Intescat for ^Mch fay^at la Mda ahall .ba held by :h* Sacfetery In Trult far the 
TakiM trlboe. ^' 

(b) On r*<iua»t of th* TekUa Tribee tHt Exealaer of .Xeharlt*:..Cf ahall icatp en eitete 
.pc^dlajj for,net^laee than tye yi*r» free the dats.sf decWea^*!^ d, eth. > 

(c) v:-»n a perioa w»vo la ptahlbitad by subaactien (e> film 4c/juiriQf any lnt«re«t by 
daviaa or lnl*»?itaae*/ iJ e eetvivlnf apeuae ^of -the daced«*at, e life ect^U U one-half 

of the Incareat ac<»Xi*4JI by tha Taki«a Triba.a ehall» •« the rai^ueat of auch afouM. be 
ret*rvtd for that aj^ua and tht Velua ef auch lifa aetate as reaeVvad slull be refUctcd 
In tho S«cirtcafy*s ajt^jraiaal utder'Subaectiao (e>." » 

5.C i (of the 1970 Act) Thi pravUlocs ef Section ? of tU ef "^Auiiiat 9, HU, 
aa «.CTdad by tl.ts* Act, shall anply teell aat«taa ?«ndl«a before tU Eranlrec ef 
laherltttcc* oa tha daJe this Act, and*te alt future astetes, bat eUU eot apply a 
te en> /steta ikaratofera closed. ' 

• ir ' ■ 
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Statement of . 
The National Advisory. Council on Indian Education 
, ' - ' , ' before " . ^ 

TKe United States House of Representatives 

•Sub-eomrhittee'jon - . 

Elementary, Secondary and Vocational' E'ducation 
• July 28, 19.75 ' ■ ' " 
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S^A^TEMENT. OP*THE MAflQNAL " ADVISORY' COUNCIL ON INDIAN EDUCATION 
BEFORE CONGRESSMAN PERKlNS AND MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE SUB-COMMITTEE 
ON ELEMENTARY, SECONDA'RY AND VpCATIONAL. EDUCATION. 

» Congressman' Perkins^ and members of the House Sub-Committee on 
Sleinenta.ry, .Secpridafy and Vocatiana.l Education.. 

The National Advisory Council on^Indian Education- was creat.ed by ^ 
the Indian Education Act of ,1972 (Title IV,^ Part. D of Public Law 

.92-318), .Title IV was eaacted to meet the special Educational 
needs of Indian st'udents^ by. pi70viding * financial asQistance to local 
Educational agencies to develoj) and carry /out elementary and 

i seeo,ndary school programs specifically developed to meet' the,, 
^pecfial . educational • needsf,* . ♦ ' ' 

Part B & C*of the act requires- th^it the Commissioner must provide 
grants to tribes, Tribal educationa;! agencies and orgjanizattions to 
implem-ent programs to improve educational opp.ortuni ties for Indian 
children an*d adults. > 

The Members of the Council are: , . ' . 

• Will." Aritell - Chippewa-- Minnesota ' 
Ellen Allen i. Kickapoo --Kansas • " ' 

Theodore George /- Clallam - Washington 
Ann Colemiah Glenn - -Choctaw - .Oklahoma 

• Genevieve Hboper - Yakima - Washington ' JM 
Sue» Lallmang - Seneca ^ Virginia - ^ v ^\ 

/s^'Patricia McGe-e — Yavia^pai-- "Arizona . , . 
' , Daniel Peaches - Navajo - Arizona' ' • 
" . David Risling - Hoopa Calif ornia . . 

, Geraidihe Simpllcia - Zilni PueVlo - New Mexico- ; 
Clarence Skye - Sioux - South Dakota 
\ "'Fred Smith r Seminbia- - Florida \ . • 

\ , ^ Boyce Timmons - Cherokee Oklahoma ' , " . . 

\ " Karma Torklep - Lumbee North Carolina 

' Joe Upicksojan < Eskimo - Alfeka. - 

The^ Council represents diverse areas jrithln the Unitred ..States, and is 
an eaceilent cross section of American Indians, They are parents, tribal 
leaders, educators, a.nd other prof essibnally 4;rained individuals 
V wliichyeems to be reClective of the intent of the Congress. The Council , 
believes strongly in representing Indian -citizens wherever . they live, 
and the\ Council does not purport to represent their own tribe, state 
or regiot 

P.L,- 92-3i\8 Title IV is generally recognized as one of^the mdsl 
significant , pieces of leg'islatiojn dealing with Indian Education evur 
passed by a Congress, of the United States. The thought may be expanclcMl 
to aij legxslatipn dealing with education , ^because it provides for 
those, beifig; se.rved; maki-ng. the decisions for what 'they betiev^ is: 
. tiecessary to m^lce a difference-. It ipenetrates deeper than every ^ 
. befbre-by giving' control at the local level to the p^eo'ple<^"it intends 
• to.j?erve. It ca^\ises public school districts to develop a positive 
r^lations^iip to I\ndian -cbmmunities . . ' , ' . i 



HACIE STATEMENT 

This Is a new era in th'e lives of. Ameripan Indians, Historically, \ 
•they have b'een shut out In planning programs, developing budgets^ 
and sharing in the decision making process which is so common to. 
Anglo communities. .The benefits of legitimate involvement cannot \>e 
easily measured ; ; howev.er, if one witnesses the enthusiasm knowledge, 
and determination of. local Indian education. Committees , one cannot . 
help "but believe significant .phenom'ehas are ,occurring\ One of the 
Ireatestf contrilDutions a parent can make to his child is positive 
reinforcement. The, encouragement ; understanding and assistance of 
thfese .parents involved, will in the. .CounciJ. ^.s .judgement , prove .to 
be an invaluable contrilDution to, their cljild^'s education success. 

During 1975,. for example, in .Part A of 'Title IV, the Officie of Ed,ucatiori 
made grants Ito 84.5 school districts,. The average size of Parent 
Committees .is ten (10) and for those fund'ed that represents 
approximately '8,-45.0 Indian people invblved. Amother 358 applied, but 
were not. -funde.d and that increases the -number .even*,more , The Office 
of Education estimates there are. nearly 2,970 eligible school 
dts.tr'icts and should the vast majority succeed in getting funded 
vthere. will'lDe literally ' thousands of Indian parents Involved in 
crucial decisions affecting the education 6f their children. 

* . • . ** * 

Parts B and. C do not require Parent Commi ttee'^s however, nearly all 
of the 165 funded projects undei? B and 52 funded under C, for 1975 
were . granted to Ijidian 'Triljes or Indian controlled organizations. 
One can 'easily observe- from this brief descriptiop, the involvement 
oi^ Indian' people locally has multiplied many fold over the last 
two years\, . ■ • \ 

All of .Title IV has as its major ob j ective , ^ that the programs must 
meet the .special needs of Indian pieople. Historically, millions of 
dollars have' been appropriated by the fed^rali government designed to 
educa.te Indian people. "Th'e latitoide of state and local educational 
institutions was olDviously ,too great,^ for they rarely considered the ^ 
. special 'educational needs of" Indian children . All proposals funded 
under this act address that (juest^ion* squarely and it is reassuring 
to know those needs were, determined' locally- by Parent /Gommi-ttees . 

A" significant number. of proposals under Part B reflect great interest 
on the pkvt of Indian communities to develop programs centered around 
Indian history and culture,* The strengthening of, or. . rebirth O'f 
one^s he'rilage has become a .priori'ty in. all phases • of 'Title IV. . 
.S^^ho'ol districts who re.ceive funds under\Part A are developing 
curriculum materials reflective of . the-- cultural characteristics of 
..local India:n, tribes . This cogpei^ative" venture between schools and 
/Indian communities is meeting with great enthusiasm. This process 
h^s "begun, to create more respect and knowledge on' the part .of non- 
Indians and creates a positive* jselt image on Ine part of Indian 
people, ' " ' . ^ . ' . • ^ 

^. There were requests for 61 million for -Part B and 39 million for. 

' 'Part"c^ - ^ ' • - • . 



.NACIE STATEMENT* ' • . \ 
PAGE 3' , ' .... . ' . 

P?L. 92-318 ffllows for the first time in the history'^o^f federal ^ , 
goyemment Tndian relationship's, s.ervices,to go to non-^^res^rv.a tion 
Indians, Indian' .people wherever they- resid€|^ are -n'ow €tli>glble to 
partic^Lpa'te. in programs designed ^o meet -their he.eds. Fp^ example, 
in. Minnesota 3, 500 Indian students ,were eligible to receiv^e services 
undei*"the Johnsoh-O^^lley Act; however, there ar§. nearly i>2,000 
Indian students in the pubii.c schools in Minnesota of which xO,3i4 
ar.e now being , served under Title IV, Part "A, While data is sl^etchy 
.from other^states in this instance, evidence suggest identical^^ 
. circumstances do prevail.. In some^ states, particularly in the 
eastern, part of the countrjf.^ statjss do not receive Johns onrO'Malrey 
funds. . ^ ' ' • ♦ , ' . . 

There is a great deal of debate in! regard to duplication of. funds 
betwe.en these two pro'grams along witji ESEA Title I prograpDs • While 
no accurate information is available, preliminary inquiries -indicate 
this is not the case,. A. study by tite^ Office of Education and the 
. Bureau of Indian Affairs has been completed. The study indicates ' * ' 
there is no* duplication of funds ^ f \ 

The National Advisory Council on Indian Education has held ^field 
mee.t'ings in twelve states ^nd.all testimony received- has been 
ejCtremely positive in terms of ' what Title IV means tp Indian 
communities. Local Indian'' communities are .certainly not without 
problems; however, the legislation has the potential to ma)ce sigrvificant 
impacts o.n the education of Indian people. ' * . 

"The problem most often mentioned ,is the school districts fefusj.ng to 
ac'c^pt the notion that f^arent Committees -have* authority and control 
ove^ these programs. Although the majority of schj^l districts 
have accepted this proposition, .there* ar.e those who still' refuse to . 
accept' it., claiming federal inJ;ervention in local school districts . 
jurisdiction. However, Indian Parent /Committees are gaining more 
confidence and sophistication ;i?i dealing with this issue causing 
school districts 1>o offer less resistance i- 

' There, is n^ed to press this, pointy more effectiv.ely from the United 

^ States Commissioner of Educiation, Chief stat^ school offices generally 

know very iittle about Title IV, because they have li tile, or no 
~4iutolxement . in Title IV operations,. However , the Council feel§ that 

leadership, in^ the Office of Education dould be helpful -with 
' persuasive dialogues\with chief state, school offices who obviously^ 

play an important role with lacal .sQhobl officials.. * • , ' 



0 



, The National Advisory Council is disappointed in that funding for 
fiscal year ^ 75 ' s , the same as in fiscal year *74; As indicated in ,gtn 
earlier, statement , th'ere are a. potential 2,970 school districts eligible 
for Part A funds. However^ only 845''were actually funded. Should the 
rate of 'school disl^ricts receiving funds increase, as it did in the 
past, it is estimated ' the per capita payment for each. Indian student 
will drop significantly. , Should inflation knd school 'cpst^ continue , 
to rise, one; can only guess what impact l^hese re*sources will h'av^. 
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■ The Council Iras extremely dJ-sapp^irited that the 'administration never 
. requested funds- for fiscal year *75 for Part A-, The Office of 
Education has always argued that they are sp.ending vast amounts -of 
money for, Indian Education and that Pa^rt *A ohly' duplicates what other 
program^/do,, • While'those figures are generally impressive , -they do 
* not tell the correct -story; -For example, in fiscal year X974> the „ 
Office o*f Education reported 117,500 Indian children received $42P28'8,398 
uiider ESEA .I^itle. i • Every Title I administrator at 'the state or locail . 
jeducatioriai i,nstitutiohal level will tell>yo.u that Title I funds do : : 
not, serve. Indian chiXd'ren, it se;yves chi.ldre^ whose parents, are in • 
low'* income catagories arid are deficient in the basic skills. Further- 
more, $17,457.2^3 of that figure was transferred to the Bureau of 
Indian » Affairs who serve only approximatgly 30% of Indian^«school age 
children. Title I elearly does, not, whether In public schools ^or In" 
BIA schools, direct its effort's toward th'e special need? of Indian. * 
children. . /. . - * , ./ " - ' * 

Another instance where the Office of Education reports 8ubst|.htial 
"expenditures for Itidian^education comes f rom* ?• L/ 874 . This^is purely « 
an entitlement program for local schbol > districts , The intent' of P,L, 
974 Is to relie.'y!e.. the financial pressure of local school .districts 
whQ have substantial amounts of -non-taxable landg, Indians have never 
benefited from this program as i^t clearly is not 'intended to provide 
resources to meet special ne^ds of Indian children , For the* same 
fiscal' year , ^.L,, 874 and P,L, 8l5"were reported to produce $30, 839, 000 
and $11,200,000 respectively. 'to Indian Education, 

. ' ' #* • 

The Office of Education alleges they expended in fiscal year 1974/ 
$140,432,423 for Indian Education of which $84,377^39$ alone came frojn 
' the three programs mentioned. If one would examine carefully where 
' .the' Office of Education claims to have expended resources., for Indian' 
■ educaMon In all other catagories, the figure would more than likely 
shrink even ^further.- . ' • * . . / ' . 

.These disagreeing positions on Indjan Education policy implementation and 
actual fundln® allocation .becojne mare^'polarlzed when, the following' 
' points are. also taken, into consideration.: ' - 

According, to the latest available figurjes from the Office 
, ' " of Education, there are approximately 339^000 Indian^ 
sluLdents in public schools.)^ In .addition, there are 
♦ approximately 55,0iO6. Indian chiTdrbn served by the BIA. 
* ^federal School ' System • Thus five out of every six Indian 
^ students can' be. found in a pu5Dlic schools On Federal 
"Indian reservations, three out of every fbur Indian 
students^ 'are in a, public school. Thus the predominant 
resppnsibllity for effective Indian education programs 
V ' lies in the public schSol sector. 

, ' ' \ * ' ^ ^ . * . ' 
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./The policy oj^ the Federal government staf^tirig in the^^^ 
. , t92(r**'s has been to 'transfer the responsi.bil^ity for* '^^ 
^Indian education* .from BIA or Federal scHopls to public 
^ , school districts.*^ .-%The two-^fold rationale this policy - 

. ^ . . ;has been that education -is the responsibility oT the 

stat.es and that Indian cHildrjen wherever poss^ible should 
• ' be educate^, in an **int egrate.d^^ se tt.ing* In ^f act , a careful 

- review of the historical evidence "indicated that, a* 

. • V . dominant reason for this transfer policy .has been a 

* V desire to cut^back and' termintite direct "Federal services 
. Indians and to force a^ssimilatidn 'at whatever, cost > 

y One other impoHant factor has been the 'failure of the 

' \ r Federal .^overnijient to pi^ovide ^effective alternatives .to 
* public ..SQhool education in thj? Federal schooT'^system _ 
• - . inc->udirtg an^"dt-}.empt to develop quali*ty qx superior ' . 
* . educational programs-. ^ . 

It is beyond the scop'e of Ithis repoj^ to examine in any d'epth this 
two'-fold -policy r.a tionale.>l but .it is clearly open* to 'serious challenge 
The historical fact remains tha't whereas $D% of erfxolied Indian 
students v^ere in Federal bchools in the^elrly 1920»s/ thi-s situation 
has hee,j\ completely reversed in- the last fi.fty years. To accomplish 



this reversal has required 



three predominant Federal 



pr0c^i c,es ; 



First, it has be'en necessai^y tp. provide substantial Federal subsidies 
to entice public school districts to- enr.oll Indian students ^ In the 
course f the extensive Hearings held by the Senate Subcommittee on 
Ip^dian Ed.ucation, these Federal subsidies" were often referred by 
Indian witnesses as '*brib,e money" or"/*a prfce on the head of Indian- 
Cfhildren''. The clear implication is that many/.of the schooj distric^ts 
are, primarily interested in the money and have relatively' little 
interest in the unique and special education needfe of th|! children. 
Thi,s leads .to the second predominant; Federal practice.. . 

This failure to providje for any accountability in these Federal * 
subsidy programs, has lead to a, third aspect or ^*ederal practice. 
There ha^ been a general unwillingness to. r-ecogni^e the fact that many 
of these public school districts, where Indian phild^^en have .been 
pushed or gerrymandered into,, have "^failed to provide anything even 
approaching an effective educational program^^ror tBem. Again, there \ 
is ample documentatipn to this^^f aciii , fr-dm 'a number of recent thor^i'ugh 
studies. A nijjmber of school districts can be foun^ where there his 
been a conscious effort to ^xciude^or neglect IrvJoTan students, and 

where the ranKest kinds of discriminatory attitudes and pxacttcea 

prevail* , ■ ■ i . 

The' Subcommittee on Indian Education found* a number of school district, 
where, although^ there., has b^en ^ubst-aritial' Indian enrollment over a. 
■period of several decades, no Indfan student had e^V'er '^adiiat;ed ,^ and 
in some Instances where schopl administrators are evenprpyd of the 
fact.' The State of Oklahoma has more school d.istricts receivirg 
Federal Johnson-O'^Malley' funds than any other. state.^ Within the la:>l 
year an audit/conducted by the Lnterioi* Department found that morc 
than one-third* of the money had. not been used by tlie districts for the 
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'beaefit bf<their Indian students at viXl. Anotjier compelling .example 
is tile .GallmpT-MciCinley county school system in New Mexico, which has. 
a larger Indian enrollment and receives more Federal funds as ^af. result 
of that Indian enrollment than any Other school district in thq poyntry. 
A compr'ehenqive record of their purposeful misallocation of resources 
.ari^malf eassE^nc^ in regar-dr— t O y their Ixidlan s tudent ^ i.s now part, of a 
recent trial, record in the .Fyederai District Court serving New Mexico. 

ne 'of the iir^portant reasons' for the misallocation of funds within 
istricts and. general ^legl^ct of ,4 n"^"! an students i's the fact that Indian 
•s^xien-ts; can largely be fojurvd in the poorest, most marginal, most 
backward, most poorly staffed and .finjanced school districts in the. 
Urkted States. Recent Office . oC Education "data reveajls that 35^ of ' . 
all pu"bljLc, school Indian students jare in scliool distriict's where per 
puAil expenditure is be3.dW' $42 5\^ dr less than 505? ofj the. national 



all purblid schools Indian students 
thariv $624 pupili, - It is highly 



aveY^gei. .Seventy-five percent of 
are \in '¥i^tri^5Ll^ expetid less 

q;uesVtxtnrS"5Te''Vh an^ chi*ld c^n ,receive~an^ef f ect iive education 

under these financial co^nstr'aints let alone a highly! disadvantaged 
chilq from a dramatically unique cultural and language "background. 

A serAous question could-be ^'rais-e-d given ^the, /finaiici al status of many 
of the\se school districts whether or i.ot thejf should.be in existence., 
at aliV A substantial, number of llhese school districts , ' where the 
largest conceatratipn of I*Rdian students ican| be. found, certainly could 
not continue to exist w:^thout the Federal s\:}bsidies. They exist as 
a resMlt, oY our longstanding national polic:y; that .Indian children 
should be educated in public scJioqls regardj.ess pt the .consequencee? . 
This propably accounts for part of the Federal practice of benign 
n'eglecJ,\or non-recognition of sch.o.ol distiiic t failur e. The isnplicit 
ratipnalis^ation i's \vh|p could possibly- be successful under these 
circumstayces? . • ' " / I * 

• Irr*summar:^ of these latt/er 'points,- we now'^have substantial national ... 
data whichu indicates that pubii^i- ^chaol edi^'cation for a variety, of reaco 
both conscious and unconsciou.s.,, has, gross!5.3^i failedf Indian children , 
and the Federal government is. a party to, this failure through its. ^ 

.past policies a^d j^ederal subsidies which! pontinUe to underwrite a 
national trlagedy. ' . i ^ / * 

In view of ,^he above 'information , the Council ^.sitrongl^f recommends to 
Congx^ess" that they consider funding Title IV of the Indian Ed\ication 
Act at its f^ll authorization as soon as po?/sible, but no later than- 
fi"6oal year The Council,, In responding to the Indian 

community^r tribes ^ and National Indian organizatjions. , ur^gently ^^equeali'. 
Congress^ to, fund Title IV,. Parts «A, B an^ Q of ibhe Indxan Eduqation 
Act at'no \4sk tftan 50?{ of i'ts authorizaj^ion . 

,V Full.' f un^ing^ - No. of Indian children Lnrol.led in Public Schools 

times* 2,000 \' (Based on **Follo,W-Throu <|prog'rams ' admini^trerbd by tiSOE) 
minus basic ;sup6or^ plus 1055 feet aside! for Indian controlled schoplij. 
\ For Ft. 1976, this would am^u^it to '$360,dOO,6oti. ^ ■ 1 , 

\ " • . . ' ^ ' N : . ^ , ' ' I 

Y attacrie.d^ resolutions. 
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P.L.'92-3i8 b.ul^ge-t request *fbr fiscal y.ear ,1976 is as follows; 

\ ■■■ /-.■--■■ 
50? authorization. 
50!S ' authorization. 



Part. A 
Part B 
Part C 
Part D 



/ 



** Part- E 



50^ authorization- 
NACIE -/ $700,000 
OIE V f2, 000, 000 
(197^ Amertdments )■ 



/ 



$180,000,000 
17,5/00,000 



' 4,x)oo,opo 



TOTAL 



700, 000 

^4,00O>0O0 
J08,20"0:,000 



•In regard to the many constraints .and problems/faced by the Council,- 
we would like to report'^to ybUsthai out past/relationship with the 
Department of Health, Education and Weltf a.r.e^as been something less 
than cordial and it remaiins a mystery to us *hy. i1^ turns ,|a deaf ear to 
our concerns and " recommendations * The National Policy of S^lf- 
■ Determination s,eems to nave had little'^, it .any impact on. the Office 
of E'ducation. ..While it '^s pleasant to'report on the' impact Title* . IV^ 
has genera>tetd .in behalf of Indian Education,, it is not ,a pleasant 
tai l^ to discuss our pelakionships witlW the Executive br^Ticti j9f the - 
Fecqral government, Txame^y th^ Office of Education. We woul^d' like 
to touch on a fejr of the'most^ crucial problems. ' 1. 

] ' ' . • , • ' ' ' ^ - " / 1 ' 

Th^ Executive branch of ihe 'Federal government under ihe past United 
Sta,tes .President has hev^r accepted ' this piece of legislation,, As a 
matjter of fact, they werfe. under court oVder to appoint this Council, 
reltease and obligate f un^s ^before June 30, 1973. " This happeii^ed in. 
Mayl, 1973';. and from that[ beginning, our'Council has engaged ijn an 
upha.ll struggle which toi us at times seems insurmountable. Ejvei^y, 
mempei;^ of ^ the Council accepted their appointment - in good faiip, with the 
bel*j.ef we could pontribule meaningfully in behalf of Indian ed.ucatioa. 
We remain steadf/ast in ojir faith because we witness 'excising development 
in Indian co.mmunities , but maintain we could accpmpiish nm^h ijtore if 
thelUnited Sta.;.es Of f ice! of Education would utilise ou^-ad^ice in a 
legitimate manner. ' |. . . ' " \. 



I 



One pf the charges of the Council is to assist the Commissioner 
developing cr/iteria and ^regulations for the administration ' and 
evaluation of grants .made.^ The Council made- recommendations for 
changes in t|ie rules and regulations in June, i974> before ithj^ d 
Itnelgiven by the Office of ''Education^. ..We. were later-'inf orme^d 
the rules '-and regulations were already being printed and our" 
recommendations were to* late ' to ^be considered. - 1 



^» Spfeei^l Indian fellowship program $2,000,000 and special 
pr6gr^mfii" fpr teachers of Indian chil^lTen 2,000,000... . - — 



n 
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Iii, Sept ember > 1974 1 the Rules and Regulations Committee on behalf of' . 
'the Council again, made recommendations for changes In the rules a'ftd 
regulations, The Office of Education's r.esponse was .that?? again we 
Wer'e t<^o late for these changes to be considered* 

Although Title IV gave legislative" authority to the Council to , perform 
several* functions independent of the Office of Education,, the current 
control of the Coujicil^s %b.udgeii by this Office severely •hobl^-^s the 
Councir's, efforts to fulfill ijts statutory responsibilities t^^^ - 

(1) "evaluate programs and^ projects carried out ^iinder ^ : 
• ' any program of- the Department . of MealthT Educati6i;i 

and'^/welf^.e in wh*ich Indian children and adults 'can , 
paretic ii^ate. or from.wiiich; they can benefit, and ,^ 
■ , ' , • di^!^eiainate the results of such evaluations'^* i 

' ' ^ I " • ' 

(2) -^provide technical assistance to. local educational 
. " agencies.' an^ to Indian educational /agencies , in-r 

^ f stltutionp arid .ferganieatiohs tp as/s,ist' them in 
improving Jhe education of Indfari/children*% 
. t *. . . ' • ^ . . V / * , 
Ij) and the right to "coritrjBi^ct"^lth ^^ny public or • ' . • 
, private non-profit agency , -institution or organiza- 
tfon for assistance ih carrying out such, tuhcti^ons *\ 



the Council's obvious message to the * Cojigress In all'this is that.jas 
longjas ,the bureaucracy is not heid rigidity acco'untsble^ for their" 
continued blatant distortion of •Congressiojiai ^legislative in-tqnt, 
jlitt;j.e jwill change in their habits or attitude toward this Cxjuncll, 
'And* as [importantly, it' is all well and good ^ --^ -^^ 

^ ExecutlWa*\)ff ice to be out spoken proponents 
Determii^ation, but the bureaucracy * s ac^iion^ 
unofficial policy of "paternalism'', continues 
We ask, Hhen will it stop ? 



or the Congress ^and the 
of Indian Self- ^ A 
belie tl]|*ese words and tn( 
to be ^]^#*pe,tiuated. ^ 



HopeTurliy. the Congress wiil - examine this pojli^y andj resi^ore o^ur 
autonomy ^r we will npt be able to perform our responsibilities. 
This clearly again seems to be in contradixs^ion to the intent of 
the Congress' who wanted, Indians to have som^ control over programs 
-^and resources sind decision affecting the ediicatiohal lives of their 
chil4ren. ' f ^ ' / ' . 

Since the initial funding of the Indian Education Aptv, an evolving 
practice has ari^sen within the Office of Education whiq-h dilutes^ the 

"Appropriated budget sums .o^' Title** IV, It is an internal cabal wheretby 
;Irid|Lan related^ programs are being sl^ifted to Title iv which in turp 
become form of' suppleitjental funding to these other programs to the 
detriment of the' intended beneficiaries of Title IW\ >fhis, of coutso, 
vi'51aies ! the* very heart cf the reason Corigress goes to su<ih pa^ina 

"to -lO^^refuliy^identify llne^ items* in agency bucTgets; to restri^ct the- 
/latitude and practices of the bureaucracy's unauthorized manipulation 

^ of their budgets. » , 



In th6 case of TiC/lo IV funds, various /programs fo.r vocational J a^iilt and 
/othAt forms pf .training chat would ordinarily qualify fot other Office of 
Education- progra.^ f undb are being shunted ove:*- into Title IV programs, ThG 
Cbuncil is drawing special' attention to this pra'btice not so much in that 
the Council in: any way beg nidges the -funding of other than Title IV pro- 
grants but for the "reason that has 'befen' made so. ^mghatically in other 
parts of this report: tht:re Is aireaky ^a critical^^shortage cjt Indian Edu- - 
cation' fund's "avaxlabie and this pradtic further compounds the\ problem, ^ 

In a^ldition tp the above, most of tjie existing programs within the Office 
of Education are ^ not serving Indian' institutions or Indian communities. 
.l-lost'Indian cbmnuaities .and Indian/ institutions 'are not even'at^a^e^th^t 
such programs exis-t. Others wlili^j' attempt to seek such- funds, find, that they 
afe usually turned dowi\ Tor any n^nl er of 'reas6ns* The main^ reasons are 
generally cdnnected with rules, regiiiations and criterr^ used for selection 
which are all oriented to^yard the ncin-Indian programs* SihcjB li:idians cannot 
get much funds ui^der this syste,i)fi, Cc>ngress should insist that Indian "people 
be' employed in every program within the USOE and ,that a part o f ivery • . - 
program have a sp'?;.cial set aside fbr Indian people, . ' , 

J^.case in point, is the vocational e dijcii^tioh programs within ^USOE, which do^ 
'I'ittle or" nothing to tr^in Indian pe.opie in vocations that would .allo^ ■ 
•t>hem to be 'employed in the^community in whicn they reside*. ,The regulations 

on- th$ act must be changed to Sillow Indian, people^ to plan sihd decide for 
'themselves the Uind of programs nfecced for tiieir people. It may also 

require that special kinds of vocational programs be set tip on or near 
UP.dian coaimimi tie's it t-.' , \ ^ " ' \ * . 

■ • ■ ■ ^, V • . , --A, . ^ 

, Tne Councial is especiilly. concerhec ab.out bilingual/bicul|:ural educ)ation» 
Indian lan^tages are an extension ^p£ Indian culture, Denia* of Indian 
languages thus is a denial ^of Indian cluture, Bilingual/bicultural 
prbgrajfcs^ced to be redesigned to allow for. Indian language develppment . 
by In^iims not by non-Ipdian linguists.- - ^ . . 

Because only a .small percentage^ of Jndi^an people have graduated from 
college, emphasis should be placed 'upoUr programs which are designed to 
encb^irage Indians to seek higher education, Indian colleges, located on 
,or near Indian communities, shoCild t^e given* a pre'fere^ncc in funding 'or 
special funds "set aside for this purlpose. 

Any number of studios pn Indian cdu'cjatioh have, been authorized by 
Cpr^grass, the most recent ^by PL 93-380. The Council has gonp on record, 

requesting that primary contracts §o to Indian organizations ^l^tliat-the — j 

ii\j?trument Used be dra^m up by ladiaxis, and that 'Indians be involved in 
..drotvang conclusriohs and making recorrincdatlons. 
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Ln the ,cas.e of^Titlle^iV flunds, various program^' for WbcatioWx., a^ulf 
and oiher 'forms of training that would . ordina:^i.l7 q,ula]\ify foiKotHer 
Office of Educatipy prog;rk^ are being fhun.tei Avpr into Ti'tle 

IV programs, j The;' 2!ouncil 1 ^ drav/ing special ' attentio\i to this practice 
.not s:o mvch ip that the Council in any way begrudges 
other than Title/ IV prograSms, but for the reason t iat 
so emphatiaally/ln other piarts' of this report : . thore 
critical shortag;e of Indian Education fupds availaple 
practice furtxiier compounds \ the problem, 



In ad<Jitior/ to the aT:)Ove, most of the ^^xistiag programs -within the 
Office of /Edupat,ion are noiJ serving Indian institutions oV Indian 
communities. ^Mdst Indian cpmmunitiep and oindian i:isti tutidn s are 
not even aware, that suah programs ;@-x:ist. Others wio attempt to seek 
,^such fur\d3,, finfi that they ^re usually turned down for atiyAnumbor of 
Treasons. The main reasons are generally connected with'rul\es, 
. r^Lgulations and' criteria. uSe\d for, selection wh^ch jare all orjLent'ed 
toward tlie- no!n --Indian programs. "Since Indians canjaot get much 
.funds, under this system, Conkr'ess shouid insist that Indian people 
be employed, In every programlwithin -^he USOE and -Uhat a part \of 
"every prograr^ a special Wet aside for jljndian people, 



^he funding of 
'^as been made 
^s already 4 
apd this 



\ 



A case in^point, is tke voca/i 
-which does little or nothirig 
that would allow them to b)6. ,^ 
re-sider the regulation o^ th 
peopiy to plan and decid^g fo r 
for their peopl'i?? . it m^^y als 
vdcatl'Onal progj^aiji^b^ /set up 



1 ' 



onal education programs within lt\SOE, 
o train Indian people in vocations 
ployed in the communi ty in whi ch\they 
. act must be changed to allow Indvian 
1 themselves the. Jcxna o.f programs needed 
i^equire that special kinds of \ * 
OD or near Indian communities, 



The Council \i especi/alljr concerned about^ bilingual/bicultural 
educ^atjior*. lAdian ^afiguages are an extension o? Inaisjn culture. 
Benifall of Indian languages tl^us is a denial of Indian culture. 
.Bilfngiual/bibulXuf ^1 programs need to be redesigned t9 allow for 
Indiar ' language development by Indiana not by jpn-Indian linguist 

Because, only a 9Tnap.l "percentage of In4ian people have graduated f 
co2.ieie, emphaais ShQuld be^ placed upon programs which are design 
to |enpour?ige Lndiai^s to seek hf'^her edyjcation, Jndlan .colleges , 
ch ;orf near Indian communities, should be given 



or jspec.ial 



rund? set aside Cor "this purpose, 



Any number 
Cotlgress, 



om 
d ^ 

pea ted 
5 preference in fuaUing 



f studies, on Indian education, have .been authori^^ad by 
_ ^ - , fhe.most recent by P^L 9^-380. The^ Council has gone on 

recjord req;'ues ting . that primary .pontract-s go tot Indian organization 
that/ the instrum'ent used be dra:,vn up by Indians, and that Indian.^ 



M l . - - - - ^ - 

involved, .In clraw4/hg conclusions*^ and making rdoommehdaiion 



/ , 
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Therefore;, we make ati earnest app<?alto tHa Congress to 

/■ (1) Restore the" Council's priginally intended and indepen^denl 

status which has been, .usurped by the bureaucracy, 

,('2) authorize its separte arid direct funding, 

( 3 J understand, protect, ^ and imprdve the uniqueness and quality 
of the Indian' Education Act, ' ; • 

(4) hold the Office c3f Education s tringen^t^./ ^c.countable for 
the, proper implementation of ijhe Congress' Indian 
' / Education policies, j * 



(5) 



(6). 



(7) 



insist that Indianr peopIe\ be ei]^ployed by every program 
within the USOE* and ,that \ paij't of* every program have a 
special set as4.de f^pr Indian programs, 

insist' that USOE change the regulations ^ for disbursing 
Vocational education funds sojthsrt special vocational 
programs on or near .Indian "TTommunitl-es can be specially 



designed to tneet the needs of^ 



Indian ^pe^ople,- 



insist the USOE t>i Jingual/bicTiltural prQgfam^J)e redesigned 
to allow for Indian language developnien.t' by Indians", not 'by 
non-Ipdian linguists, * i - i. * 



(8) insist that USOE give preferer^ce in funding to Indian 

controlled higher education iristitutions or provide* ^ ^ 
special s€ft k^ide funds for tlisis purpose, and 4 

'(,9) , insist that - studies or surveys; made, concerning Indian 

' programs, be contracted to Indian f i'rms , -organizations., ^or 
instit)jtions , t© insure that tlhe design., .evaluation, 
conclusion and recommendations are by Indian people who 
are intimately aware of the prjoblems of -Indian people. . 

. Mr . , Chairm.an, these are only a few exampHes ^f the difficulties our 
Council ha.s encountered with 'the Office of Education. . ^ 

, . . • ' ' i . * ' 

The , Council believes the legfslation passled .in ^1972 jand amendefd in 19V/» 
will have, g^eateer impact on Indian Education than a'ny other law^ 
passed by the Congress*. The pot^^ntial is| definitely there and it ronrnlnj; 
to be 'seien if the U.S. .Office of ''Educatidn under new leadership can ^ 
-fulfill its role by properly utilizing this Council»s advisory.' capaolLy. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes our stiatement; *on behalf of the National 
■ Adviso^ry CouYicil on Indian -Education, sincere and special thanlcs for, 
this opportunity to present this vital concerns, ^ 
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